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PREFACE. 


Tile old Gazetteer ot' Cawnporc was compiled by 
Mr. E. T. Atkinson, luainly fjoin matonals supplied by 
Mr. P. Kelson Wrigbt and Mr. IX, C Conybeaie. Since 
its public.ition in J 881 the district, and paiticuiarly the 
city of Cawnpore, has undergone great changes, and it 
lias been found possible to make but little use of the 
former vohiuic in preparing the present work, I have 
derived much assistance fi’om the assessment and settle- 
ment reports of Mr. H. K. Gracey, and from notes 
iurni,shod by Mr. L. M. Stubbs, while 3 am greatly 
indebted to Mr. W, E. M. Campbell for the help he lias 
given mo in thu matter of flesh information and in 
revising tlic proofs. 

Kaisi Tal • ■) 

[ JJ. n. K. 

October 1008. 3 
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CHAPTER I 


Geneeal Fbatttebb. 


Tlie district of Ca\Ftiporc, pi-operly speRed Kanpur or 
Kanhpur^ oocupiea the north.-'^restera eoiaor of the Allahabad 
division^ and belongs to the tract known as the lower Doab^ 
this eompriaingthe ea'itemesireniitj'' of the strip of country lying 
hetwoon the Ganges and Jumna rivers. In shape it is an irre- 
gular q^uadrilateral, the angles being situated north, east, 
south and west: the greatest breadth fiom north to south is 
about seventy, and fclie extreme length from east to west about 
sixty-four miles Those extiemities are marked by the paral- 
lels of 25'^ 26' and 26° 58' north latitude and 79° 31' and 80° 3d' 
cast longitude To the north-east beyond the Ganges, of which 
the deep stream forms the boundaiy, lie the Oudh distnets 
of Hardoi and Unao, while to the south across the Jumna are 
Hamirpur and Jalaun On the south-east the boundary marches 
with the Khajuha tahsil of Pafcehpur, and to the west and north- 
west are the Auraiya tahsil of the Etawah district and those 
of Tirwa and Kanauj in Parrukhabad, The total a'rea of the 
district is liable to vary with the alterations in. the courses 
of the Ganges and Jumna, those being important only in the case 
of the formal', though oven there they are relatively insignificant 
save in a few localities. Taking an average of the returns 
of the five years ending with 1906-07, we obtain a total of 
1,511,461 acres or 2301'66 square miles. 

In ita gfiiieral aspect the district resembles the rest of the 
Doab, constituting an alluvial plain which slopes gently from 
north-west to south-east, the gradient following the line of the 
principal rivers. The interior surface is rendered slightly 
undulating by reason of the numerous minor watersheds that 
separate the subsidiary drainage lines, and which have the 
same general trend towards the south-east. The sectional con- 
tour is practically identical throughout the Doab the level 
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lising sharply from the Ganges I'ed to the oresf nf tht high Giff, 
and then sloping g'-nfly towards the cenlix', lu-jond wi)n‘h it, 
again ascends to the ridge overlooking the vnlLy of th*' Jiunn i. 
Tho same thing o coin’s on a miJiiat'ivo tn the f-as.ot tih) 

iessoi uvois within tho distrwtH though, vi'ivt the hai a 

small volume and i,eloiityj the ehaugn ju thi iovid is haidiy 
perceptible, and tho sofpunce of ihi* t harartt rhtii" phiuiom- na 
of the various he] is is very ill'Cleiinah 

The dope f if tho etinutij is noil illustiat' d In the noorclid 
heights along the course of the Cawnporo hiaiuh of the Ganges 
eanalj iihieh closely follows the hue of the main iwiter-paiting. 
The level drops giadually fiom h>I IWf at the pointi whci t, tho 
canal first onteis the district m the uxinnno north lo ahoub 
440 fott on tho noiiliein fioaudary of tho i^inoiajput tahsjl, £a 
430 foot at Karsauli on tiio hordtrs of tabsil Cannporu, <fnd 
to 420 feet at tho junction iiith tho Falehpia Inantdu The fall 
continues in a fliuiilar niamier along tho giaud tiunk road U) 
tho eoiith-easfc of Gaiinpoio, iihich stands at alio at 412 icet 
above the sea, being 400 feoL at IMaluirajpur and ,3 i'ch t at 
thopointofcj.it fiom the diatrict. The (vntro of the 3>oa]» Is 
natuialiy lower than tho Ganges bank, hut tiio same gmdatinus 
of level aie to bo obborved throughout, 'riw Jumna hig!j hank 
j6 Bomoivhat less elevated than that of the Gaugt's, as dwro is 
a secondaiy slope fiom north to south, this Iteing the in 
almost every part of the Gangolic plain; and in this eonneclum 
it is noteworthy that the latkr river fiowa ai amufh lughor 
level than the Juiana, the bed ofvliiehis tighty fe< t or wore 
below tho edge of the central tableland as compared witli hfiy 
feet or loss in the case of the Ganges 

This and. other kindied factors eomliino to render ike rivers 
the dominant influence in tho configuiatiuu of the district, sine* 
the level depends on the position of dm water-parting in i ach 
tract and on tho level depends tho nature of the soiL As a 
matter of fact tho Ganges and Jiimnu, the great nvura of the 
district, directly afi'eefc but a small portion of the aiea, inas- 
much as both are flanked by higli baulcs, the crest of wluGi in 
either case ia well above the general level of the interior : and 
consequently they receive but a minute proportion of the 
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draiBE^Sj apart from that carried down, by the few sti'eams 
that eflpsct a breach in these outer ramparts. This ia the general 
rule throughout the Doab, the rarious tracts and soilsj save on 
the extreme fianks, being determined by the character and course 
of the subsidiary drainage channels. 

The Ganges flows along the north-eastern and eastern boundary 
of the district for its entire length, skirting the tahsils of Bilhanr, 
Sheoraj pur, Cawnpore and Narwal, It has a wide and sandy bed, iat 
which the sticam rolls from side to side, changing its channel almost 
every year as the sandbanks are formed or washed away. In the 
1 ains the Ganges is of immense breadth j bub dui Ing the cold weather 
the river shrinks to comparatively small dimensions, the reduction 
of the volume being greatly iucreasod by the diveision of its waters 
into the many canals it supplies. This cause also has resulted in 
the deterioration of the rivrr asamcana of communication, although 
it still boars a considerable number of country boats with a 
small draught and a light tonnage. Along its banks there is gener- 
ally a narrow strip of recent alluvium, but in most eases the soil 
IS almost pure sand and the agricultural value of these Icattris 
18 practically insignificant. In the Cawmpore tahsil, however, 
between Bithur and the headquarters station, lies a "wide stretch 
of lowlying ground, w'holly alluvial in character and probably 
representing a former bod of the liver, bub now raised beyond 
the reach of ordinai’j floods ; it is designated hcLchlt/ir and is 
a highly feitile tract, bearing the best crops without irrigation. 
Above the sandy foreshore rises tbo Ganges cliff, winch consists 
of a high ridge running in an almost continuous line throughout 
the district, but broken by innumerable racmesthat eai ry the 
drainage down to the river. This cliff vaiies in height and 
abruptness, standing out in fine bluffs at Duigapur m pargana 
Sheorajpnr and at the old town of Jajmau, while elsewhere it 
is often little more than a senes of undulations alternating cvith 
more or less level pabehos of poor cultivation. Owing to con- 
stant erosion and denudation the soil has everywhere become 
impoverished and is of a hard and gritty nature, rapidly caking 
when left unbilled for even a short period, its value as arable 
land being further reduced by the absence of irrigation owing 
to tbo great depth of the water level. 
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The direct; tnbutai 1.1,3 of the Ganges within {he HnJits of 
this distiict aro tiro in nunilK'r. The sirst is the Tsan, a 
nvei of eonsiiloraide magnUndo whieh Ima iis origin in tiie 
eoiilh east of Aligarh, and ihenee fimvs th’ongh ICtitli, Slainpnii 
and T’amilchahad, entering this clisvrit-r. in the extreme iiorth^ 
<1 short (llstanee from Makaupur. Hero its coitrse lies wholly 
in. die Bilhaui- tah&xl, for it maintains a bouth-easterly direttioii 
and cuts through tho high hank io join the Gaiigcs at Mahgawan, 
after a winding eofirso of ahout dnrteen miles. The Isan ilowR 
through a wide and sandy valh-y, iuurulatod every yoai during 
the lains and hordered hj hi oken Bandy hiKonks^ those on the 
north hank usually rising with a geuth; slope, while on the 
south they aio sioep, and iu places foim regular cliffy interseeied 
hy deep ia\ines fhat in one or two ea’^cs extend inland for 
several nnkg. 

The olhcr tiie Non, not to ho confounded witlt the vivor 
of tho same name in the south of tho district The appellation 
obviously refers to the brackish ludure of its watws, ft pheno- 
menon whieh doubtless arises fiom the jncvalonce of the ralmo 
efflofoscencies known as rrA, winch abounds in the low ftwitanjiy 
tract on tho nortliern borders of the lldbanr tahsil, where tho 
river takos its rise, I'his aiea, known in former days as the 
Jhabargaon or feu conniiy, i$ full of large shallow swamps, 
from whioh the oi'erfl ow makes its way southivards to form 
the Non, though the river does not assume a dciiiiite chaumd 
tilHt enters Sheoiajpur. At tirst of iusigni Scant dimensioim, 
it gradually gains in importance, and after crossing the grand 
trunk road it possessog a deep valley with wide cxpaiKes of 
broken ground on eithor side, tho ravinoB increasing m number 
and depth as the river appro&chca ite confluence wuth the 
Ganges iust; below' Bithur. 

Thethitd tributary of the Ganges is the Tandu^but this 
does not join the latter livci till after its exit fjom the diasriefc, 
the junction taking place in Fatohpui' some three miks beyond 
the Cawnpore border. The I’audu rises in FamiUmbad uud 
outers this distriet; near tho village of Nailo in tahsil Bilhaur, 
thence flowing with a tortuous course, hut gonerally maintaining 
a direction parailol to that of the Ganges Jt feiavcrsee tho 
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tahsJs of Biltjaaij Shcorajimi, Ca^vnpore and Nai’v\al, and after 
passing into Fateh pur it turns back sharply to the iioith-east, 
forming the district boundary for several miles before bonding 
eastwards again towards the Ganges. JXiring its course the river 
receives a considerable aruonnt of drainage, being fed by several 
small tributaries such as the Fai in Bilbaur, the Laukha in 
Shcoiajpur, the BKoni in the cstiemc soath of Cawnpoic and the 
Pagbaiya and Bhonri m Narwal Thu addition of its voIuniG js 
inai'ked by an increased depth of bod and the iuducnco it o.Korts 
upon the laud in its viwnifcj . The Utter at first is but small, 
sinio tho river carves for itself a woll-defmod elniiinel through 
hard loam soil iii a fairly level country ; but near the* northern 
bolder of the Cawnpore tabsil the soil becomes somewhat more 
sandy, and on entoriug that eubdivision there appears a constant- 
ly widening belt of undulating ground along ics banks, charac- 
teiised by a peculiar reddish colour, in Narwal these fcatuies 
become more pionouuced, and in the last few miles the banks of 
t&e river are wide stretches of miriglcd sand and broken waste, 
altogether valueless for ouliivation, tliu sic earn dowuig at agitat 
depth below tho general level of the country. 

The remaining rivors belong to the Jumna system, so that 
strictly speaking* the ceutial water-parting may bo said to Ho 
between the Paudu and the next rivor to the west. This is the 
Bind, or Arind as it is sometimes ca-ilcd, a screain of strong 
individuality and possessed in ancient days, it wmuld appear, of a 
reputation for sanctity, if any such conclusion may be foimed 
from the series of old Hindu tcmploB which mark tho loucr part 
of its course. These temples, which arc very nmuoious iu 
Fatehpur, w'here they are attributed to the Gautam Bajas of 
Argal, aro popularly supposed to have been built at cvi. ry fos along 
the river. The Bind, like the Isan, has its source in Aligarh, and 
before cutering this district Irovcraos Etah, Mainpuri, Farrukh- 
abad and Efcawah, first touching Cawnporo near tho villago of 
Kar, Passing through the tahsila of Buiapur and Akbarpur, it 
then separates the latter and Giiafcampur from Bhoorajpur and 
Cawnporo, and finally makes its w&y through the souih-w'fest of 
Barwal into tho Patehpur distiict, whoro it falls into the Jumna, 
Tho course of the river is surprisingly iortuoua- its length in th's 
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d stact be ug lOo mJe-s, thoagn lu a dartci lint; i'rom eutty to 
exit the distance ig not more tha« o<5 miles: and for this 10 * 300 , 
its name is fancifully denvofl from the word racaning a 
man of crooked ways and tiad charaetw', Thu river has a deep 
bed, its banka on either side being scojed by ravines nlnch 
increase in wildness and alnuptness as tho stream }>rocttda 
through, the district, Jn many placoo they are clothed with dhuh 
jimgie; hut this gives place in the lower 1 caches lo a scanty scruig 
the riverain tract miSiarwal being designated lehtir^ a term that 
is also applied to the lavinc eotmtry of the Sengar and Jumna. 
Beyond the ravines lies a belt of distinctly rod soil; the peculiar 
eharaoteristic of this river: in composition it. is a saudy foam of 
high fertility, free from iwr and inigated from wells sunk to a 
depth of 25 or 30 foot below the surface. The tiibutaiioa of the 
Kind aro few in number and all oi them join it on the left hank, 
indicating the southern slope of the country from iho central 
water-parting. The chief aro the Hiyari, rising in th<' Ktawah 
district, and draining the oxtromc north of Ik^rapur ami thi 
W'cstern corner of Bilhaurj the Chhoha and its many little 
affluents, such as the Chharaiya and Naviya, which carry off the 
overflow from the depressions in w'estern Bilhaur and are dry 
save in the rains ; the Supa, which uses near Nonari Bahadurpur 
and joins the river close to the largo village of ICashiprtr j and a 
few minor rvattreourses in the Cawnporc and Narwal tahsUs, 
such as the Sathidhai, Matru and Gadraha 

The nest livcr is thu Sengar, a stream of considerable 
magnitude which has its origin near Aligarh, and after passing 
through Etah, Mainpmd and Etawah enters the Jforapur tahsil 
on Its western border, ti'avei*9ing that subdivision and flowing 
close to the town of Dorapur. Theneo turning in a south- 
easterly direction, it forms for some milca the boundary bstweon 
Akharpnv and Bhoguipur, eventually bending southwards 
through the latter tahsii near Muhammadpnr to join the Jumna 
at Keotra, » short distaneo above Musanagar. Here and thero 
aloug the river are to be found narrow stripe of alluvial fovo?', 
and, where it approaches the confluence the belt of dejiosit 
stretches out into wide htchJiar of high agricultural value, owing 
to the waters of the Seogaa- being held up by the greater volume 
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of tio Jamna Apart f otn these the banks of the river are 
steep and rugged thioughout its course in this diatrietj aud the 
extent of broken and nnculturable land is innch greater than is 
the ease along rhe Hind, Many of the countless ravines stretch 
inland for a distance of several mdeSj although tho ravine )xdt is 
on an average not more than a mile in 'vyidfih on wither side. The 
eountiy along the river is desolate m tho extremo, )>enig gener- 
ally devoid of vegetation or else colored nith a poor grovth of 
worthless scrub. The Sengar receives several nnimpoidant 
tributaries on its left bank, the largest being tho Dharia, 
Ratwaha and the Liljhi, which dram the centre of Dorapur ; 
though containing water only in tho rains, they have deep 
channels, flanked by broken and almost storde land. 

The Kon takes its riso in several large depressions ia the 
low central and southern tractis of the Akbarpnr tahsil, and the 
surplus drainage finds its way southwards by several channok 
which unite on tho Ghatampnr border. Tho western diainago is 
known as tho f^eor, and originatoa in a swamp at Tilannchi, 
while the Kon proper is formed by tho junction of two watoi- 
courses, one of which has its source at llasulpiir Oogamau and 
the other near Nariha to tho noi th of Akbarpui. Another 
confluont rises at Manothu and flows sonth-wostivards to join the 
Non near JSfandana in the noith of Ghatampmv. The combined 
stream takes a southerly course through tho latter tahsil till it 
appiroaches within three imics of the Jumna, and then bends 
south-eastwards, in a direction almost parallel to that livor, 
eventually passing inb> thoFafcehpm distiict near Taripal, about 
10 miles above its confluence. Tiio bod of the Non is at first 
shallow and ill-defined, its banks being of an alluvial nature and 
cultivated up to the water’s edge, although in many places the 
soil is imxwegnated with rsk, horn which fact the river derives ite 
name. Further south, m Ghatampur, the channel becomes 
dc&per, and tho t^ind gives pdaco to an evm-imoadcaing expanse 
of broken country, with a soil impoverished by erosion and rapid 
dminage, while in several eases tho ravines are fully as great as 
tho.?e along the Jumna. 

One other tributary of the Jumna deserves mention, although 
it is often described as a jhil rather than a river. This is the 
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SonaOj a broad deprepsioti tha« tr&,.^r8!ba <jf tho 

Bhognipur tabsil^ raaiiitainti'!g a four'^o pa'’allel tn the Jumna afc 
a distance of two or Ihieo miles i’lr^n tlud liv' i. of ■nhuh it voe} 
probably represents an abandoned f hamK'l. In eis uppi r ]a>jtion 
the depression is esfconbivel? fulti\ar**d, and i'E ibinkf d 1 y J^fEJly 
sloping banks of sand and gravel ; but fartlmr L'aHiWit.rfk the so 
become moro definod and tho Malucouisi' in tlu' ctuilru bunidiSy 
expands, cultivation disiiippeais, and in tlio btst f* v, rtilltrb abo\e 
its junction uitli the Jnmiia U' ar Khartahi the Sotuus ha.s tdl tho 
characteristiea of an ordiimiy I'livino. 

The Jumna fust loueb'S this distrh't in dii i-xtrcf V' xvcsi of 
Bhognipur and maintains a v-'Outh-oaiiorlj’ s tns'S! , ViXi'h'd ijy juuny 
loops and bends, as far as the soullvrn t'.\UO!nit\ <if (lluUaniput, 
m the interval foraiing tho boundaiy hotvci n f '.iv upon and the 
Bundolkhand distiictw of J.ilaun and Hiimirpiu, hoi w* on uhiililio^ 
the small state of Baoni. T'lic nvor her" pnssosHE'.s all tliv chii- 
racteristics that distinguish it (hEOughoiit its c*iurso tEom Jgra jo 
its condueiiuo vvith tho Ganges. Tho bofl 5^ at si gn'at thpih 
below the level of tho <• ountry to tho north, and m pbi''i.s thon. 
are considerable strott-hes of fortilo nlltninl soil Ik Iveen Iho une r 
and the high bank. Tho lonost IovcIk, wliisli iuo iiunually 
submerged, go by the name of hf, and abo\'‘ Ihis bos an uneven 
stretch of hacJihar, in mosr oases of it iKu-innimnt iniinro ainl of 
high fertility. Tho bank itsolf rises to a hoiglit of dd fox t or moro 
abovm the stream and is broken by Iminenst' rEuim k, of whi<h 
the influence extends inland for foui' os' flio nislos The coufiiiy 
on the crest of tho lank Is of the most unpvojuiHing (h ef-tipjiou 
and the soil is either sixml ur giaved, itstoKs[tc!,scd vith the v aim- 
ties ordinarily found in Bundolkimud on tho boiil}n>rn bank. AU 
the country along the Jumna is barren and luggcd in the cxiri'mo, 
infested by wild animals and in former days notoiitnis as tho 
haunt of robbers, Chaparghata on tho old Jhighal road leing 
proverbially dangerous for travellers. ThfSo charactfTistice am 
most prominent in Bhognipur, for inthoGhaiumjmrtahsil Iho hank 
is less abrupt and the ravines less exU iisivo, whilo in tho laigo 
bend between Ghausganj andGamhlha tho high hank gives plaoi' to 
abroad depression, possibly ropresenting a former cbimndlikEJi the 
S onao In this tahail, too the area of iaclihat is seldom important^ 
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Tvhileat Aklrai'puT Birbal the land along the livens a mere stretch 
of useless sand covered with tamarisk and. grass jungle. 

From the foregoing account it %yi 11 be seem that the iiYeie 
divide the district into a series of more oi loss parallel ^oabs, 
each possessing distinguishing eharacteiisti'es of its own, Begin- 
niiig from the north, the first is the naiiow strip of land between 
the Ganges and the Isaiij a fairif Icvd tract with a light but not 
uiifortilc loam soil, when removed fioni the itifiuenee of the rivers^ 
and highly cultiiatcd by Kurmis, whose presence has given to 
this part of the country the name of theKuimiat. Next comes tho 
long and naiiow strip l)Otwuon tho Isan and the Ganges on the 
oast and the Ihiudu on the west, extondiug for tlio whole length 
of the distiict and broken only by the small valley of tho 
Non and a few minor wah'reourses In the north it is a level 
expanse of good loam^ sandy towards the Isan, but stiffening 
into clay, interspersed with numerous patches of usar^ in the 
swampy depression that forms tho source of tho Non. South of this 
depression lies a strotoh of firm loam, uhioh in the Cawnpore 
tah&il assumes a softer and sandier character, with a slightly 
pink tingo; while ai Nanval it again roveits to the consistent 
upland loam of the north, although there is a consideiahle lack of 
homogeneity, owing to the appeal anco of scattered blocks of 
sand, wsrci' and swamp On cithci siclo of this Doah the ti ansition 
fiom thu hard and gritty soil of the Gangi'S cliff on the one hand 
to the undulating banks of the Pandu on the other is very 
gradual, in some {daces the inflncucc of the rivers extending far 
lid and, while elsewhere the good soil reaches to the very edge of 
the uplands 

Thu next tiact, between the Pandu and tho Itind, Bimilaily 
stretches throughout the entire district. In tho nortli theic 13 
VLiy little difference in thu soil on cithei side of the Panda, as that 
rnor has but a shallow channel and produces little effect on the 
land in its noighbouihoud ; but the fertile loam of the east bank 
soon gives place to n broad expanse of level eountiy in which the 
donunaut feature h the* immouso amount of chequered by 

blocks of cultivation and dotted with shallow jhils. This tract, of 
great width in Bilhaur but nairowixig southwards tiil it dis- 
appears inSheorajpur is succeeded by the red Sandy loam of the 
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Eind valley hiol f-oinj tsds a. iiosi all maiofiorof hht 
though fsolat<^<i Wock-s of grey ioarsi an*! nf'.-ur ayiin in 

CavvopofC and Kai'wal. 

South of the Rjnd lies a Inv&dor strip of ooxir/ry, uiliug 
aa far as tho Songar in thtMU'btj hut lurthi r i ast rofn-Sung to 
the banks of tlio Jumna. Tho -uoaltm portiun^ ooxupt-i.Mng Jr 
bulk of the Bfiapnir tahsil and about half of Akhar(nii, k a b \i.l 
tract of loam, Hghior than Ju the ci.'untiv fo Ju- t-nst ai^d ]t.s> 
marred by 'n.aar 'Jho latter ’« fattly oomnKm but of a lo'^s 
raallgnani; character, and in piai-oa It is covon d whh ilh>ik 3n?)pJ>'. 
In Derapui' there is sonii. lack of natural dsainago atul toiuuos 
are fairly coiumoa ; but imther to {ho souili'oast ihoio ai-i fon 
traces of olay, ToTvauIs tho Seitgar tho soil is of a petnllar 
pinkish colour^ and this extends to the very v-dge of ilu- mviiuM. 
In the centre and south of Afcbuvpur Ihe kiv’i-l drops ,awi iho rich 
loam changes into a stiff, ill-diained und HvinnspiK sod, subjoef to 
icafcei logging, full of ust/r and from iimo to time itifo.si.d by 
hms and noxious wcids. Tins o'Xkmds info flv north ''i 
Ghatampur and the puits of Bhugnipur to thi* cast uf the Songeir; 
Init further south it changes into a light Iouto boll; variegaUd in 
places, and particularly to tho east oh th-; Is'un, by scufehes of 
mat' and occasional sandy ridges. 

The remaining portion of the dislrlcfc eompnsi's the eciuntry 
het'vcon the Sengar and the dumtia, for Ihc most part a bvtd 
upland With a loam sod that raerges gnnlually into Iho riverain 
belts on either side. The only trace of a.sor h to In* found in an 
irregular lino extending north- westu aids from Pukhraynn, ami 
there is a marked absence of dtpuhsionx with the sinirlo <'X('t'ption 
of the Sonao, The soil is of a enpenur dcscj option in the north 
and rapidly deteriorates towardi, tho Junma, but tho whole tract 
suffers from defective natural means of irrigation by reason of 
the great depth of tho urater-leveb although the reoertf. extensions 
of the oanai hayo broaght about an immonee improvomeyt in tha 
agricultural conditions of the country. 

The soils found in the district oxhibit a great variety of 
composition and appearance, but on the w'holo they diffi.T littla 
from those found through the middle and lower r>oab. The 
diversity is due mainly to the influence of the -various rivers oad 
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paitly to the jiesence along the eouvse of the Jumna of the 
pecnliaT soils of Bundelkhand. The riverain strips comprise over 
one-fifth of the total aiea, and thur eharactaastics have been 
already described. The Bandulkhand soda deservo more particu- 
lar mention. On tho edges of the ravines is found a gravelly 
soil called ra&tr, interspersed wdth sandy patches of bhv,r<%^ or 
else with more or less level stretches of the Riicky black clay 
known as Jeahar, -whieh dues very rapidly into an extremely hard 
eiirfacCj deeply fissured in all directions and u holly intractable 
unless well moistened. Above the ravines is found pnrwa, a 
reddish and somewhat brittle soil with a conskloj able admixtaie 
of sand^ and often resciabhug a lightloam. The well-known 
01 ' black cotton sod seldom occuis, and Is confined to a fow 
isolated fields above the ravines in Ghatampur. The bulk of the 
distriefcj however, consists of tho ordinary Doab soils knocra by 
their usual names: hhw' or sand on the ridges, mialiat or clay in 
the depressions and dacmat or loam on tho level. Tho last varies 
endlessly, accoidmg to the proportion of sand in its composi- 
tion. The nalure and coloai of the sand again differ widely, for 
besides the common grey dxi'mat there is the pink or red loam of 
the Rind, valley and elsewhere, and the distinctly yellow soil called 
‘pilia to the south of the Sengar and in parts of Ghatampur. The 
grey loam occurs pwincipally in the tiacts of defective drainage 
and is much chequered by espoeially in tho west of the 

Bilhaur tahsll and in ])aits of Akbai-pur and Cawnpore. Mention 
should bo made also of the purely alluvial soils of tho river 
valloys, notably the huchhar of the Ganges and Jumna, formed 
by repeated deposits of silc brought cloivn by the rivers when in 
flood. a\ 11 these natural soils, as well as a uumber of minor sub^ 
divisions, are recognised by the people, but at tho same time a 
conventional classification is eommonly m vogue, depending on 
tho proximity or otiierwlsfi of tho fields to the village site. The 
lands immediately Rurroandmg the homestead, whieh rooeivc the 
closest attention and the largest s^xpply of manure and 
water, are styled gwhan, a iena eorraspoiuling to the goind or 
Icara of other parts ; the middle zone is oallad m<injka, and the 
outlying fields, more or less casually cultivated, are termed lafha, 
ot i&rhet. Such a discrimination.^ however, is not nmverwii, axid 
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among the KunutS of the soitthorn iab^’h. prefer a broad 
sfcjle of genojal L'altavation^ the woid'^ luivc ^ittle meaning, hloro 
imporf-aafe is the dihsinctiou 'jet\roon irrigated aiul dry, especial}}’ 
if & po'liou of the village Ik‘S within reaeh of th^'' canal. Koughl} 
speaking 10 j'Ci cent, of the culdvation consis'-s of r^fiuluin, 24 
per coiit. of pi,(fnjka and ties jest, of hrrhi't, though the propoiUous 
differ greatly in the V115 ions tfilwilb-. Tu the north, aud all along 
the Ganges, the laud is moro valualiie ajid tho style of eultivaiioii 
fai higher than in the Jumna tract , r.llhaiir and Bheorajpur, the 
I’iuhest ]>ai't of tho district, hating fully 15 per oi g-tiuh' n, 
and some SO per j'.ent of mimjirf. 

The draitiaga of the disu-ied is goncrnll}' good, and in few 
places has anj’ t, ouldo arisen from arpiicnil ohstruttions such as 
raiivay embankments and c/inals, svhilo the recent reel) h cation 
of tho old Jrrigalion eharmcis has renaoml much of the tiOuhlc 
that had occurred in one or tsvo loealitii s. (>n the other ham! 
the district oontains & large number of sraall fk'proBsIons in 
which the surface water collei'cs to fuim shallow jhh and 
swaEi]>b, although large open stretches of u ater dcBCrving the 
name of lakes are very rare. Such jhiU are generally ronfintd 
to the grey loam and mur tracts, of svhich the most important 
are to be found in tho south of Bilhaur, east of tho Panda river, 
in the centre of IDoi-apur, in the stiff-soiled country of Akhari>ur 
and noi thorn Ghatampur; ill the east of Jvarual and in parts 
of Sheorajpur and Cawiipore. Tho most important of these 
jhils are at Jahaugirabad in Ghafcampar, at Rahnas in ISTanral, 
at Harnu, Itaih and hTada in Bilhaur, at Nariha and Itusulpur 
Gogamau in Akbarpnr and at Machaiia in Cairaporv. Others 
will he mentioned in the various Ulisd artieles; but there arc fow 
of any great oxtont, savo perbapis somo of tho ewarap.-t u hieh 
stretch in a disconnected line across tho Perapur from 
Sithmara to the Etawah boundary. The total area under '^vater 
averages 44,147 acres or 2*92 per cent, of the cntiie district, 
though this inc'Iudce the rivors, which comprise tho hulk of the 
whole amount. The highest proportions are 0 82 and 3'4X iu 
Ghatampur and Sheorajpur, respectively, followed by 2 per cent, 
in Bilhaur. The jhiis arc hut little utilised for irrigation, save 
in. the Bilhaur tahstl and in the lowijdng parts of Sheorajpur, 
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Narwal atnl GlTatampur , while at all times they form a some- 
what pjeoarious eouice of supply, owing to theii liability to run 
diy when water is most usedcd. 

A striking feature of the district is tho proportion, enormous 
as compared u ich that of many parts of the ITnited Piovinccs, ol 
waste and ban'en laach Oax an average this amounts? to 404,844 
acres or 20‘7S per cent, of the entire area, and oven after deduct- 
ing land covered with water or permanently occupied }>y build- 
ings, roads, railways and the like, there rcmams an area 
equivalent at least to ono-fifth of the whole. In Bilbaur, Bheoraj- 
pur and Akbarpur more than 30 pei cent, is cicscrilied as barren; 
and this is due mainly to the vast stretcher, of u$<tr, which 
occum here, as throughout the middle and lower Boah, m tho 
form of broad, and level plains, devoid of any herbage savo for 
s few weeks after the rams, and generally white with re7h eSior- 
escenoo, a sure indication of & saturated soil. In these tracts tho 
water-level is high and the subsoil drainage defective ; the soil 
is either a stiff loam or cla 3 q but nothing can bo groivn on it 
owing to the abundance of saline elements in its composition. 
The area of actual nsnr is about 208,500 acres, om>foimh of tiiis 
being found in Tilhaar and one-half in the ilircc tahsiis of 
Sheorajpur, Akliarpur and Caunporc. In tho inferior lands 
towards the Jumna ig seldom to bo somi, but hero tho )>arron 
area is very extensive on account of the ravines which fringe 
that river and its affluents, paitieulaily the Boagar and the 
Kon. 

For practical ]>urpose8 the amount of land incapable of 
Icaiiiig crops is even greater than that shoivn ai ovo, for the so- 
called culturable waste includes not only much chat is of a very 
indifferent character but also tho jungle area, in itself of consi- 
derable extent. Patches of cfffalfc arc to )-u scon ail over tha 
district, aPhough they aro now' very icduccd in siao The largest 
stretches are to bo found neat Hatuu in the Pilhaur and 

near Itura in Akbaipur, whiio in the iattcr there la a valu- 
able amount still i-fiiiAiiung along tho i oursc of the Kind. The 
timhor is useful ouly for fad ; but tho demand is onormoue, and 
the jtrm'irKfctrs of Akbarpur, Tforapnr and Ohatampur deiive a 
hsmdsome profit from the sale of wood, tho trees being cut hack 
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KinfJ dxi'l Vhw\u. ansi ia s-i'vmsl othvf parts th«i is to K* 
fiutjfl nui‘' 0 !jfloof’L‘ • aud Um trt-i*, a)ii(h is sofflt-Siimes pianf d 
l«y thi> ^-tyithvfaj'H, has au t v{'n gr-catcr oomiacTfial vfiim ovi*iu«; 
U) sfe usi' of iifl hark iis a tannin'^j awdiatu, Bnt tho ravines of 
tla* Hcnjiar and -lumna hear little except tko ■ft'ortkless sernk 
of ehheuhti' atid similar spoficfl, such as havU,, k-armmffa 
and hmguK In all there arc same d,700 acres ol bush and tree 
jungle, mainly in Ika-apur aud Akbarpuv ; about 6,300 aei'cs of 
grassy 'ivastc, the largest proportion heing found in Ghatam]nn-; 
arid 30,000 aerca of sc-atteved trees, IDempur and Narwhal togethtn 
oontributiRg movn than c!Ut_-tliiTd to the totaL The species found 
are of the ordinary vaiictics cninmon to iho Doab, such as the 
si.rm^ tamarind, iho viinous kinds of fig, the 'nfm and tho 
.'ihlshunif in addition to those alriudy lUintioucd 

On Iho nhole the distiitL presents u \vtll-\vuo3od appearmico 
owing to Iho abundance of Hi feiiicial groves, ^^hi^‘h fully raakes 
up for the comparative scarcTcy of juugle. '‘J'’ho only pajU in 
which there is a iioticeablo absence ol trees are the mar tracts 
and the dry uplands of the Jumua, particularly iu the Bhognipur 
tahsil; hut elsewhere the village sites are usually surrounded 
with fine clumps of mango and other spoeius, and throughout the 
Gaiigetic pargauas the groves form a conspicuous feature in 
the landscape. In Cawriporc,Shcoj'ajpur, hTavwal and tho greater 
part of Biihaur gioves are as numoious and extensivo as in the 
districts of Oudh to the north; but while G’mwaiapur ia fairly 
well supplied tn this rospoct, tho proportion falls ofif rapidly iu 
tho rest- of the area. In 1870 there weio altogether 4D,360 acres 
under groves, and though the exact figures for 1840 ara not 
obtainable, it is certain that a Ituge inciease had taken place in 
the interval, especially in the uorshern tahsils. Subsequent, years 
have^witnossed a farther expansion, the avciagcfor the five years 
ending with 1006-07 betng 5 >,S2S acres or 3 5G per cent, of the 
entire district, a figure which may bo compared wish tho ki? pir 
cent, in Tatehpur and 5m in Unao beyond the Ganges. livery 
tahs%l shows a distinct astansiou of thegrovo area, and the increase 
18 most marked in Cawnpore and the Jumna tracts. In tha 
latter, however, the proportion is still low ooly 1 47 per cent of 
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BiiogBipur being an^er groves, PArts of Gbataiuptir are admirably 
wooded, the average foi- that tahsjl boing o-78 per cent-, j but in 
Deiapur and Akbarpui it is no more than 2-22 and 2‘9-i per cent, 
respeclively, as compared with d'dS in BilbaurjdS in Sheoiajpur, 
4'87 in Kai wal and 5-22 per cent, in -oho Caw npore tabs il. In 
the lasfc-moiitioned subdi vision the extent of grove land is very 
lemarkaljle, and is due pai’tly to the large demand for fruit in 
the city and paitly to the fact that commercial pioprietoj's, who 
hove greatly extended thoir possessions during recent yeais, can 
aHord themselvetj the luvm'y of converting arable land into 
groves. These [dantations are principally of mango trees : and 
the 'mahiia, which is so striking a feature of the eastern districts, 
IS mainly con lined to the southern and drier parganas. 

* Although along tho Jumna are to he seen the characteristic 
soils of Bundolkhatid, formed apparently from Vindhyan detritus, 
the. rest of the district exposes nothing hut the oidinary Gangetic 
alluvium. The mincial products of Cawnpore are consequently 
limited to those which occur throughout the Gangotic plain. 
There is no stone nor are there any metallic ores, the nsaiest ap- 
proach to the foimor heuig the oonglomciats limestone known as 
hciihir. Sometimes, a.s at hraewaupur in tho Cawnporo tahsil and 
at Tii&ahri and Kundwa in hTarwal, this occurs in the bioefc form 
known as oh'^t, hut its value as a building material is very smaik 
More commonly it is of the usual nodular type, and this ia 
found in almndanco thronghoat the Gangotic tract and in tho usetr 
fountiy of tho Centre, In the ueighbouihood of the city, how- 
ever, most of tho ocecssible quaiiios have been exhausted by the 
consiiantly increasing demand, and this has operated in raising the 
price, which now ranges from Ee. 7 to Es. O-S-O per hundied 
eulue feet, exclusive of carriage and tho cost of oonsolidatioa. 
Lime if fair quality is obtained from hanhciT by burning, and 
kilns are to be seen at most of tho qaariiee; Id fetches about 
E.... 22 per hundred cubic fwt, but a higher jiricc hm to be paid 
for the snp,.rior stone Hmc imported from Banda, The salina 
einoi csi'onces called relt, which mako their appearance in ■usar 
arid waterlogged giound, are of some commercial value, as they 
sei've as a basis for the manufacture of country glass and are 
also used by Dhobis as a substitute for soap From the •ahna 
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eartb_ too, are extracted the niiuorals known as kkerri or eulpliaie 
of soda, sajji or impure carboaato of soda and ahura or saltpetre. 
In former days f.hoso were extonsircly exploited, but niuler tho 
pressure of excise regulaiions iho laetones isavc disappcaicd 
aud the amount produced in. this diatnrt is qud<‘ iasiguitkaut. 
The only other mineral product, deserving nioution is brluk earth, 
whidi IS found in great abuudanee almost c-verysshero. Tho 
eiaaii oountry bineks of the kind Jenotm a« kiMnxm'h aro niado 
in the neigh I'om hood of all tho towns, and sun -dried hruks used 
foi lining wolls are turned oat vihorevcx they aie rwj[uued, iho 
average c-osb I loiug Ks, d por thousand Bricks of tho Emopoan 
pattern, sand-moulded on proper laiiies, aro piooarablc only ac 
Cawnpoio, where tha appioxmiato rate is Tis. 10 per thousand 
for the first and jRs- S-S-O for tho second quahty, 

Tioibor for buildiug pin poses is to be obtained locally ; 
but this is of an inforior description, consisting of ni,m, tamarind 
and small logs of ahhh'>m All the Ixu.t&r kinds arc imjtoitoii 
to the great timber market of Cuwnporc m tho sbapi* of and 
cvsa'ma fiom Bahramghat and Hcpal, dcudnr from tho Himalayas 
and teak from Oah'utta. Tlto cost of $i<l for roofs and doors 
is from He. 1 to Bo, 1-12-0 per cubic foot, atui that of amina 
from 10 to 12 anna'<; tho rate for cb’odur logs for roofs ia 
Rs. 2 or Ils. 3 and tliat of toak Jls. 3 or Its. b-S-O. Such timber, 
however, is only used in the hottscs of the richur classes, while for 
the ordinary dwellings of the villagers tho common local vaii.'tiKa 
are exclusively employed. The ivalls aro liuilt oi mud, .save in 
tho ease of tho bcUor houses in tho towns and those of tho larger 
zamindars, md tho roofs arc eovorud with small country tiles 
and are supported on rough beams of such timber as may bo 
available in the viUago. 

Tho wild animals of the distiiel- lieloug to the samo speeies 
aa are to be found in tho adjoining tract.*! of tho Hoab. Tho 
tiger has long boon o.vbinefe, and it is doubtful whuLhiu’ ii, survived 
to tho days of British rale, Tho h'opaid is ^tlU in be found in 
small numbers in the ravines of tho Jumna, especially towards 
iis confluence with tho Songar. Wolves aro common iu tho 
wilder parts, and for years the banks of tho Ganges between. 
Jajmau and klaharajpur have boon the haunt of a notenous 
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maU'eating paolc, foi- the dostruplion of irhu'h a special scale 
of rewards was at one lljne ixitrodacerl in this district;. The 
estfifil of tbcir dcpi’cilations may ho csiimated from the fact 
that as iatu as 1309 and tho following year uo fewer than 129 
persons wore killed hy rvolvos and lis. OOG wvro disbursed in 
rewards. Wild pig aro jiiontifal in the ravines of tho Jamaa 
and m the grassy J.'hrdir of the Uangeg, TlnW'' do a considorahle 
aiBOiiTit of damage to tho crops, and the Cbiwnporo Teiit Club 
is still in existence although the Gauges Cup has long ceased to 
exist. iSio etcor aro to bo found in the disuict, but of the 
antelopes the nUfji^im to be met nith in the rciuainiog patches 
of dhnk jangb, tho clunhiM or ravun- deer inhahits the broken 
country along the Jumna, and the hiarkhiuk ocriirs in small 
but rapidly decreasing numbors tliroughout tho district. The 
hymnuj tho haro, tho porcupino, the fox and the ubiquitous jackal 
practically ooinpktu the list. 

The bird life of Cawnpore Ccalls for no detaih'd mention, as the 
list of speeioe is much tho aumo as in other distiicts of tho Doab. 
Thu gruy partridge is fairly eoranioii, cs pom ally in the Jumna 
ravines and tho open grass wastes, while ihe black parti ulgo is 
oeeasionaliy found along tho sandy bauks of tho Isau; tho quail 
is a reguliir vifilor, tho lessor saiidgrouso is mot wdth ar the 
southern parganas, and the fluricau and imstard are soinotimua 
to I)c seen in tho neighbourhood of Glial'anipur. During the cold 
weather tho j'htZs afford a rc.stiiig-pluoe for inuumerablo water- 
fowl, including gocso, duck, pochards, nldgoon and tea,] of muJiy 
varieiiob. Snipe, too, aro eonsiaut migrants, though less numoious 
than in tho adjoining distih t of Dairukhalud. 

The livers and iauk.s eoiilain a ])kntiful supply of fish, 
which ai e highly prwod as au arthdo of fond ,by tho bulk of tho 
pieoplo, whothei Hindu or Musalman, and aiv in constant demand 
111 the maikots of tho < ity. There um uo li.shiiig rights in tlto 
rivers*, but the j7</ls arc ordmarily leased by the S'^nitw^'crs, as 
ako arc the fcaiika fonaed liy exvavutioii'^ along the <*aiul3, tho 
income being ciGcIitud to tho Inigatiou dojianmuut, The tish 
are of tho orclinaiy speous comniou to tho plains districts, and 
are taken 'in. the usual manuor by means of the rod and lino, 
nets of Taxious forms, sl/o and mesh aaid by tho diflPerent 

3 
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desen^ttona of witikor twip® aiul kiiskcts. Th<' 
ilshtiimcn ai'i* g<jn<?rdllv Ka^'ars hy (^><0'; kut dm'iog t?v O^ilno" 
season roaoy oth< rs, ^suh ua 'Mu'-a'iniaosj l*a>is, Koria and 
I^Iallaha, dotakt' i!u'Xriwlvc.s io tnhiiig as a pnUM^liary nnsuis of 
eupjtyrt. At iho oonMia iho aumlK-r of j-r'i^^uus ivtnnnd as 
lishermoa was 180 m all, laA IhiV falls io roprcS'-id tiu actual 
fatits, sijicy lioarly all the regular dsbsjjjufii ha^'o some othi't 
occupation. 

There is hut lit.tio eatllc'brcednig m the Aistrietj -und tho 
dssi animals bred from the ordiiiavy 0 i>\v and the so-ealkd 
Brahmaui bull aro gon<.'rally of a small anti inferior typcj of 
little use for draught purposes, though sultaMo enough for 
ploughing in the light soils ■\vhieh cover the Imlk of iIh* area. 
This is duo principally to the aJiseneu of adequate grazing- 
giounds, or rather to the slight pastoral value of the waste lands. 
In the ravine country, in the hioad lofiar plains and \%hi io there 
are jhils which dry up during the hot weather, hut retain ngronth 
of fioi grass, cuttle are kept iu larger numbers than olat'vhoro, 
mainly by Ahirs ; and these caltivatore cm al3brd to pay higher 
rents than their stylo of husbandry would othonviao warrant, 
owing to their command of manure and the assistance they derive 
from the sale of their calves and dairy produce. It is a common 
practice, too, for cattle to bo sent from the moro closely cultivated 
tracts to the ravines of the larger streams to graze at a d-ved 
charge during the hot weather and rains. The Ahire control an 
extensive trade in ghi, but they seldom, if over, pay any atten- 
tion to breeding, Eiforta havo been made from timo to iima 
With the object of improving tho local breed by the importation 
of Hansi bulls and even English stock ; bus in edthor ease they 
proved nnsnited to tho climate, and required more food and 
greater care than tho ordinary cultivator could afford. All tho 
better kinds of animals, especially those employed foi draught 
work, are imported from the breeding tracts of these and adjaeont 
provinces. The names of the various breuds indicate their origin, 
and their relative value is shown by their prices, A pair of 
ordinary village-bred bullocks cosw from Ka, 20 to Es. 40, and 
these are fit for work at wells and for light ploughing. The 
JavfkWi^ aidmails from the districts of Eimdelkhand, of medium 
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size and a clull red colour, and the someu'hat rough and clumsy 
Bhadutoci/ri, from the raTines of the Chamhal in Agra, fetch from 
Rs. SO to Rs. So apiece. The short-homed, heavy but enduring 
MeW'Jti bullocks, the Ilcfrianth, a slow though powerful animal 
from Hanana, the Jaiwlvptcri from Bihar and tha Kenwaria, 
strong and. hardy beasts, oi a red colour with white faees, 
from the hanks of the Ken in Buudclkhand, all cost from Rs. 45 
to Rs. 55, and are to be found in considerable numbers. The 
moat costly of the breeds in general use are the Fainiias^ a 
term applied to the oattlo imported from the banka of the Ghagra 
in Kheri and Bahraich, a long-horned and rather wild strain, 
which fetch from lls. 70 to Rs. 75 per head. The remarkable 
diversity of breeds is due to the eolleefeion of bullocks from all 
parts at the great cattlo fair of Makanpur, whence they are 
distributed to all jrarta of this and the neighbouring districts. 
The other cattle markets, of which the chief perhaps is that of 
Barai Garhu in rhe Karwal tahsil, are of merely local importance, 
although there is a very considerable through trade in hornod 
Cattle from the xroetern and southern districts to Allahabad 
and tho southern parts of Oudh. Just before the raim, when 
the demand is at its height, the grand trunk road is croxvded 
with herds of animals, and about 20,000 head pass annually 
through Ghatampur along the old Mughal road from Kalpi to 
Bindki in Fabehpur. 

The firsij regular enumeration of cattle in the district was 
made at the settlement of 1870, and this gave a total of 139,899 
plough-animals, 96,217 draught bullocks, 171,275 cows and 
young stock and 28,396 buffaloes. The average number of 
cattle per pdough was about 2 1, Icavmg a very small margin, 
while the average plough duty was 8'25 acres, the figure ranging 
from 7’25 in Akbarpur and Bilhaur to ris much as 10 acres in. 
Ghatampur. The annual returns of subseciuent years, prepared 
from the village papers, are of littio value ; but a fairly accurate 
stock census xras taken in 3899, when tho number of bulls and 
bullocks was 200,698, of male buffaloes 42,273, of cows 142,913, 
of cow-buffaloes 91,485 and of young stock 217,633. This 
showed an increase of over 100,000 horned cattle and of more 
than that amount in tho ease of buffaloes- the numher of 
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a-iailaljlc rattle |U'r uloui^h Jmd il'Cn to 2 2.^, though this v-ag 
sliU Lelow tli(‘ 1 'i‘i'iil n' I rauo of jtiovinrc'Sj and tho plough 
duty bad dioppfd to T-U am niu<'h the sami' as in T atthimr 
bull M'oll abovv the figuro for Kta^uih and Fiinukiudjad. The 
next f'l'iisus ^^as that of v,Iu’n a further general inoreage 

t\as found lo have takin placi', oRpteially in the cage of co\'vs 
and 3 ’oung stock, thin bein" Init n nattu'al result of a penod of 
unbioken prospenty and a marked recovery from the iigricrrl- 
tuial depression of the prceKling decade. There weie then 
219,25,1 jtulls and indlocks, ll I, !2'3 cnws, 41,t>7T huilalous, 92,211 
co\V"buff aloes and 211,t>(in young stor-k. The average' Tininlkr 
of animals pcx plough, liowever, had remained alm»si unchanged, 
tho incieiiso being very slight; and it la iieulh ss to point eui 
that iho propoitaon is in some mciibUK fni itious, anico allowance 
sliould be made tor di aught and juick-anhualH, as also f<u those 
nniil for work on ae( omit of age cu mfinnity. Probably tlu re 
is little, if any, sin‘]>lus; and till's stems clear i’lam iho re1ati\ily 
high plough duty, at present ave mg ing 7*91 aens, although duo 
regard should lit paid to tho laigc proportion of light and easily- 
worked soil- Tho mimheis of nulcli-cattle are well ahovo the 
average, indicating tho importance of the fjht industry, tho city 
of Caimpoi't pirotiding an almost ineshaiistibie demand for tins 
oommodity. 

IloiSe-bi ceding has never flourished in this district, nud at 
the piosont timo it rceeivos no encouragemimt in the shape of 
stallions mainlaincd liy Govcrnnicut or the district board. Out 
of 20,751 animals (uumorati'd in 1901 the gieai majority' aro 
■wretched to tin try- bred ponies, undor-siaed, over-wovkod and uiidt r- 
fod, which are used for local tiamport and draughi purposes. 
The same may bo said of donkey sf, 5,S42> in all. The presenco 
of a good system of metalled romls accounts for Ihe largo 
number of carls, of whu-h 29,290 were shown in tho returns; brft 
there is also a considerable amount n£ pack-iransport and 
camels are e.vioxisively used, the numbt r of the latter hi ing 778, 
There wei'c 30,490 sheep, a figure far below the total of Faloh- 
pui though it has increased remarkably during the past 30 
years, and 281,001 goats or nearly four times tho number 
returned in 1870 Thn total is higher than m any other diBtnot 
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of the Doab, owing piobahly to the large amontit of iiidiffeicnt 
giazing-gioundj which IS well suited foi goat-brecdiiig although 
too poor to support horned cattle. The l>ost IiioecL of goats is 
that to be f onud in the Juiaiia tiaets, where they ai c very siimlar 
to the well-known Jd'niwipivi animals of Bundolkhand. Theio 
IS a considerable tiade in goats with the eastern distriets^ but 
the figures include many that are bi ought aeioss the Jumna from 
Kalpi and the south. 

Cattle disease is at all times more or loss prevalent and is 
no doubt disseminated fiom the great cattle fairs, particulaily 
that of Makanpur, where a certain ninuber of sases mvaiiably 
occur. The returns are useless, owing lo the general tendency to 
coneealmont on the part of the bwner.s ; and for tho same reasoip 
coupled ivith the obstructive ignorance of tho people, very little 
can be done in tho way of rcmcditil measures, although tlio 
district board maintains two veterinary assistants for work 
in the district, while a veterinary hospital is soon to tic 
erected at Caivnpore. Tho commonest forni~ aie £ooii-aud- 
mouth disease, which is lolatively unimportant, and lindn- 
pest, winch at times asrsumes an epidemic rliAraitor and woiks 
havoc among tho cattle such was tho case lu 1803 end the 
following year, when the mortality was very hca\y in the 
northern and wosteni tahsils Of late rinderpest has lioen ('onipa- 
rativcly rare, though this cannot bo iu any dogiee attriiuitod to 
tho spread of inoculatiou, which as yet has made very little 
headway in those parts. Aiithruv, tho most deadly of all bovine 
diseases, is prolialily more common than the returns would indi- 
caco' hut the outbreaks are usually spoiadio, and are fortunately 
confined to a fciv localities. 

Tho climato of Cawnpole is much the same as that of the 
entire Doab from Agia to Allahaliad. Fiom IMaich to tho 
beginning of tho rams it is chaiaeteiised by exti’cme heat and 
diynoss, intensified hy strong westerly winds and occtiBionally 
interrupted by violent dust-sloims. '^Vitli the apjiroach of the 
monsoon the wind veers to tho east and, till tho rains actually 
break, the ivcather is most opprcRhico, Similar (‘ondiiions pre- 
vail during breaks in the monsoon, which may gonorally bo 
expected and often Inst for a uumbci of days As usual th^ 
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clo'to of the rains in Fcjitemhor an*! Onni'er i-i thv most \mhealthy 
porfeioii o£ the year, f<.vei- <i.n<l ^l 3 ,^on^^>^y heinjj very pievalont, 
Tho void \\eathei may he said lo eornmen* c at tlie lOtd of Chio- 
hcr, and tho temjHiratuic fallst giadiially till it roaches iis mini- 
mum in January, fiosts aro not uinmnmfsn, hul thoj are seldom 
of much intensity, and a ould navo like that of I'Vhrmiiy 1005 
is foitunately a '.cry rare f'tn mu-nu*. lofoulrt of tonipora- 
ture arc availahlofor Cawnporc, hut the nHOilhl) averages arc much 
the same as those of .VUahahiul, the moan of the ImUe^t mouths 
being about 00'’ Jf. in the ehacb'. 

Ikain-gaugiis tvero established at the \arlutm tah*^!! headquar- 
ters at least as early as ISI 1 ; hut the n‘-ult.s \u le net very eatib- 
faetory, since the rotunis of a inmiher of yeaiR givt* an average 
far below that of more reeont times. 'I'hey were i^^til^Ud 
afubh after the ytutiny, and Unve are Nintijiuou-ii rnords £< r 
Cawnporc it.self fumi tH(!l aiKl foi the other tabsil*' from INdt 
onwards. The average for the uhule district, h.a^ui on thefiguus 
for a period of 4-1 years, is in- he-, anrt the difiereiu'C 

botwoen tho amounts loeurdod at tho snual stations is very 
slight, though in some eases quite appri eiablo. The higla gt 
average is that of BUhaur, araomdiiig to dbtiT iiichts, and next 
come Bhoofaj]iur %\ith oJ-Ol, tihatamjnu* with o2'hd and f’aun- 
pore with ?>2S]. The others are below the genes al average, Akbai- 
pm‘ roeeiving 52“0l, Narwal 3T5, jtcrapur 'iOb(> ami Bboguipm 
80'66 inches. From this it would appear that on the W'hoie tho 
influence of the Ganges i.s gi eater than that of the Jinn tia, and 
also that the preeipitation i.s heavier In the eastern than in the 
western tracts. Tho samo phenomena are ohsm’ved in Fatchpui, 
whore tho fall is on an average about tivo Im lies more tlian in 
this district. While the total la comparatively low, the vena- 
tions that occur from year to year urc frequently very striking. 
Treating an excess or defect of more than 25 por cent, as abnor- 
mal, there have been nine oeeasious during the past 41 years on 
which the rainfall has been excoptioually heavy, and niiu; on 
which tho deficiency was equally inarkod: and ihis might bo 
otherwise stated by saying that in every pciiod of five years ono 
may expect both a famine and a flood, Asa matter of fact tho 
alter IB a comparaiively rare oocurrcnce and tho damage 
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done is seldom extensive ; it generally is limited to the Ganges 
valley, especially to the hachhar lands betvreen Bithur and 
Naivaliganp where the wateis of the Non are apt to be held up 
by those of the Ganges and to spill over the lowlands to the south. 
Still these Gauges floods, which in most eases occur during 
September, are not neeessaiily the result of heavy rain in this 
distiict. The maximum recorded lise, 14| feet abov'clow water 
level, took place in 1874, w'hen the rainfall in this neighbour- 
hood was but normal : and the same remark applies to the two 
preceding years. A similar occurrence was that of August 1890, 
when the crops in the Jcachhar weie destroyed and much damage 
w as done to houses in old Cawmporc and the Permit-ghat muludlaj 
though the annual total fall in the district was little more 
than 33 inches. The wettest year on record was 1894, when the 
prooipitatiou over tho entire piovince was extraordinarily heavy 
and Cawnpoio received 58 IG inches Next come 18SS with 52 2 
intlies, 1807 evith 51T8 and 1004 with 46'75, though this was due 
in large measure to a fall of 65 inches at Bilhaur, Other wet yeai s 
■wore 1870 with 43’4, 1884, 1891, 1S93 and ISOS, though on each 
occasion the total Mas only 41 inches or theicabouts. In 1891 
the rainfall was not at all exceptional in most parts of tho dis- 
trict, and along the Jumna it wms actually holoiv the average; 
but tho astonishing amount of 76‘47 inches was registered at 
Bilhaur, wheic 13-65 inches fell in the course of twenty -four 
hours, with the result that the Isan rose in flood and carried away 
tho bridges on the railway and tho grand trunk road. On the 
other hand tho year of greatest defect was 1880, when tho district 
average ivas but 11 09 inches, Narival recording only 6'3 for tho 
whole twelve months. This caused ageneial failure of the kharif 
and a marked contraction in the rahl area, and though famine 
■ft as not officially recognised, there was considerable distress 
throughout the country. The result of a general average of 13-5 
inches was more serious in 1905, as this followed on a pai-tial 
destruction of the spring crops by frost and caused famine in the 
Jumna tract actually the smallest amount m any lahsil was 
9'15 inches in Sheoiajpur, but the proaonco of abundant canal 
iirigation saved that subdivision- Next comes 1877 with 13 75 
tndi^ and on this occasion the southern and western tabsila 
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fan.] i %vorsi 1 i. . ovi.‘ry\ih‘ iH . In 188*5 

tno total was iT'T’i ^iad ihu n ‘M y .u • 2*s' 1.1 nj( ^, ,-io tha'r it by 
no trcann foH!'^^Y•, tha’ nuu''; ' naiv-.'Hi'ili t’> -ubs tii^n a diinn'njfy 
iduno, unlt"'’s lh.*,t m y bo !u n'.'injini'n d an uiu'avouj'uEib 

dlsiril iilif'n f.t' rha iaijsfuU. <Khii } vi’ Imn l.UI havn 
In'cii iSiJ.i i‘!'J J, I'^'n njth I'i ifn i,*"'! with 2 5‘::1.", ] h02 

M'ltli 22‘2a niid lb>!7 wuh ll .'1 isa n ••'. -V'l a min Uin ymiun!' 
part oi' t!ie Ml o -v in-' i>i l\so"ti; the nf' Jdai. and die oral 

of S!}).,m!'nr^ byi ni Jiovi, r.'.u'h a Muali aiia'init, may !n.' n-cjartul 
during tlio w'on’hu'i 

In Uio inauoi- ui' lim'ah I’annimio situs uoi diHVr in any 
inai’kod tlegre*- Iioni du ailjsdma'i.' d' •<>! Ii ts. a* all sris asus nn lar ass 
the ruinl an"i i-s oofKOrn, il. Th.' yo-ti'on abihi' '■■itj to .mmiuc 
C- vhiit pet aliar, ai) iht'pl.e'i "}•- umiiu !f:,d aisti iudustt ial 

cy-itto ami s'anutn J-'au’b !>o .•■'nuMsod w dh slu' olh - 1 {.u-ge towns 
ol' U't'M' p’ nvhrus Tu'oi'it inioi the ''ob ii(. aii-t i-*! t«liisw mtt tho 
rolidiioii oi this di-sfrht ?si sis !iei;jhi«surs U! ihis KSjHci. is 
ailbicli'd hy the vital stut-is. II s Tio mhass'ijwij s .anyiJod n'gsihuly 
fiom IsSU.l <n' tlu'iu'aiioui*-, hut Uie ( Bilt U'-onisais sn’siotahu' 
owing to Iho itianiiV'slly rUfs." tisu* 's^Ntin <i‘i ri<gi-.tt‘ati(>u thou 
employed, 3'h© r-lurnh of I87t>, for fx-anijilo, shtuv an .iv»‘iu.go 
cloaUt-ratii of 2M8 p-r uiiilo, and arc uhvionsly ini-omplcic. In 
the following; year an mipvuVt,'! niei.hodj '.uvoKuiu polhe super" 
vision of till' rt'giBtetv maiutains'd iiy thf tiilagt' wattJinii'n, was 
infcrodaeod, hul tb‘ i<f<;r.ns did not, oosne iulu full play fs>r 
sevoiai \ mi'B, as the vats wad f<U‘ halo w the ]u'rM’ut. avtufigsi till 
1S78, w'iiun tlu larsd'ul umpsnths'i that wa^ imluu'id hy the 
fatuinc appears io have luol a jiorusnn''iu eftl >1, h\n the tou 
years Qudtng with 1880 i.ho iis'oni/.' do.%Lh~raU', uaienhati <1 on tho 
Toturud of the 1872 ronsns, was 'd! 17 per unlh'*, hut it uhonid ho 
observed that in tin first half the figure was but while for 

the last five yours it averaged 117*76 pur niillo Far grratnr 
accuracy was achieved iu the siV'Ci’ciluig deradv.and Uieu the 
death-rate worked oat at the ingh figure of il'Tf* per Ihousaud 
of the recorded population, the ma,\5niuiu foV ,uiy f-uigle year 
being 61*47 in ldJ7, when eliolera wi ought havot* in the dtstrlet 
and city, whereas tho iawest vrus Dd-TG in, 18S3. This poriod 
seems to have been partieulaily uuheftUhy, at all eveats in com- 
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par son 'witli the following 10 years from 1891 to 1000, when 
the average was no raoie tliau 33*0, the higliesi 4S'39 in the 
abKormally wet season of 1891, when cholera was again wfe 
ainl the public health had Ihronghout the provinces, and tho 
lowest 1 ate was 24’85 in the preceding jtar. Probably it was 
the case that this decade was abnormally favourable, for subsc- 
years have not witnessed any maintenance of cisc improve- 
aieta, but rather the reverse; since for the six years ending with 
1900 the doatb-i ate for tho wholn disiiinet has averaged 47 ‘55 per 
laillo, the lust year showing the unpreccdBiited rate of o9‘48. That 
again was duo in large nmasuie to a serious outbreak of cholera , but 
the determining factor of late has buea iho presonoe of plague, 
which baa ooeasioned a very heavy uioitaiiiy, especially in 
the city, and baa run the rale up to u pmut hitherto unknown, 
as the deaths from other causes show no dimiimtioit. This, it 
may bo bopwl, is but a tcmpoiaiy condition in the health of 
the district, but even if plague he disregarded the death-rate 
must be considered high to a disipiicting cxteM. The annual 
average for the ten years fiom I89i to 1900, for which the 
returns are nnusually favourable, wa'’ woU above tho provincial 
figure, and far higher than in the adjoining district of Etawah, 
though approximately the same as in Parrukhahad and lower 
than that of Eatohpur, lutli its largo area of ill-drained, and 
lowl 3 ’ing land The cause of this lies, no doubt, in tho excessive 
moitality of Cawnpoio city, which differs fi om tho rest of tho 
district io a vcjy murkod oxteiit. In the ntj the arctage rate 
for the same period was i7'Sd per mille, lising in 1894 to 5S'99 ; 
and that thi=: is always iho case is proved by suhseguont figures, 
iho pi'oport: on f 01 1900 iming 8103, -whilo the average for tho 
preceding fivo ycajs was 74‘17, or considerably more than in any 
other municipality of tha United Provinces. The result is very 
uniat}.sfaetorj', and doubtless points to req^uired improvements ia 
tho matter of sanitation. It has been suggc.stjd that inimigraut 
mill hands, who leavo their familioa behind ihera, die ia largo 
numbers, but this la not the raso, A similar phenomenon is to 
bs obseived in the matter of births, for though the rata is higher 
ia Cawnpore than in the disLncfc, the oxcoss of births over deaths 
in the lattor changes into & defect in the city. For the ten years 
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ondxngBilh 1890 1 1 h t lolal hirth-raic '.vas 42 S3 5 >er mille, 
or slightly mwirihait tho duath-raic; tindiu iho ^insuing dccaflo 
fehc eorraspoiifliug tigu.ro was !J7-2t>, lint oi ihr oily alone being 
4()’S4. lathtso iO yeais iho birthti exeeKiyfl tlu- deaths in iho 
rural aroa by o3d per cent., wlulo tu tliu ca^-o of t,iic urban 
population deaths woio moie nunjcnnis iljaii liinhs hy uenrly 
seven per cent. The riefoet was still groutiT In iho six years from 
3901 to 1006 inelusivcj though tho gouc-ral raic hswl much 
improved, averaging 44-52 poi thoimnd ; jind owiiig to tho 
unproeodentcfl moxtality in Cu-w ttporo the tale ha tho tvliolo 
disfciict was well bolmv that of deaths so that tho J>c*l etmsixs 
will probably sliow a gonowil tiei lino of tho pO]>ulatio>'. Tho 
ilgures for jcrenlj years are given in the appoiulix, 

A second table shows bhc priiivijiai eau"fLv> »>? ibatb aJtd their 
relative position, t Thu returns cun be ccm-NwIeu'cl ns approximate 
only, partixularly iu the cas'- of four, siufv the ihngnesis is 
generally left to tho village ami there is ab.va^ a a 

toadeiioy to asenbe to fever any disease in vlmh lever is a 
piominenfc syni[iiQm. On tho other hand it is ccriain that ihoro is 
a great deal of malarial fover, and it is probably safe to iiNsoit 
that this djscasu accounts for tho majority of deaths, Tho %uro 
is fairly constant, although oceasioually cpidimn'es of great 
intensity break out and the moi'tal ity’ attains alarming fn <> por- 
tions. Buoh was the case in 1879 afbT and ducijxg the lauutH), in 
1887 and iSOO, in the wet year of 189 i, in tlm fmnino of 1807 
axid in 1900, whith in almost every distnet was a moss unhealthy 
season. Despite the ecjmparati \0 alncmco of swampy and lowly- 
ing ground, rivors and canals aboumi j so that fever ^ecms to Ui 
endemic, asauniing an aggravated f(.>ria both ni abnomully w-oti 
years and whei) soarcuy has x'odwcd the jp’mral vitality of the’ 
pC'OpIo or drought has killed tho fiogs and ftsli which Hvo on tho 
larval of the mosquito. Tho ratio of rho dcatSis from fover 
to the total •mortality, however, does not de^vnd so much 
on those causes as on the prevalence or ofciiorw’iso of other fort&a 
of disease., the hguro dropping W'hcnsmall-pos', cholera or plague 
■Visit tho dlsfeiivt and rising -whou theso aro absent ; so that as a 
general rule a higlx relative mortality from fovor in any year is 


•Apptndu, tabie lU, { f AppenJtj:, b»Me IV. 
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ai indicatiors of tl.e eorapaiafcive bealthineee of the seasos. 
From 1371 to 1830 the deathsreturaedunelertlieheadoffever 
averaged 76*69 pci* cent, of tha total recorded number. In the 
next decade, when the death-r-ate was high, the proportion Ml to 
70*35 ; from 1891 to 1900, a peiiod of fair general health, it was 
76*S2 ; and iu the last six years, with their extiaordiuaiily heavy 
death-rate, it was no more chano4*42 per cent. 

Of the regular opidemio diseases the chief is .cholera, n'hioh 
is never absent from the distiicb for many months and in every 
year since the j coords were kept has accounted for a certain, 
and often a very laige, number of deaths. It usually appears 
in April or Slay, or else during the rains: it does not follow any 
particular lino of country, but one day it will break out with 
great virulence in one village, while the next it will visit a second 
at the other end of the district with equal intensity. There was a 
l;ad epidemic duniig the famine of 18C9, when 2,801 persons were 
carried off, and others of loss significance occurred in 1873 and 
1S75, though cveiy year showed a eonsidurablo mortality, and 
the avoiage number of deaths fiom 1871 lo ISSO was 570 
annually, or 1*7 per cent, of the total. For somo years a similar 
state of things coutmued, and ivilli the exception of 1882 there 
w as no very serious outlircak till 1SS7, w hen the disease ravaged 
the whole distuct and no fewer than 5..572 deaths from cholera 
were icoordcd. It then almost died out, and the average for the 
ten years ending with 1800 was 1,0G1 deaths or 1*35 pei cent of 
the total. The ensuing decado sliowed some improvement, the 
deaths averaging SOS yswrly or 1 76 pi.r cent., and this figure 
would have been far lower but for 189-1, when the worst epidemic 
on record occuned, the aggregate moriahty being 5,S36. Since 
that date iherc has been no outbreak of any maguiludo except in 
190G, V'heji the disease Sjwoad from the Nepial Taraito Allahabad 
and thonco throughout tho length and bieadth of the north of 
India. 

Though cholera shows no signs of dlsappcaranco, the case is 
very different with smail~po.v, which is now* -a comparatively laro 
disease. In former days its ravages wwc temblu, and even the 
retains of fairly reo&nt years, whew vaccination had already 
become more or less general, are sufficient to indicute the nature 
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of th a srou gc In. no Ltn-i than <>,>117 dtafb'i wm; rt'gis- 
lemlj asid. tin.- prohnhlv far >,hr,/i of tha maik. from 187} to 
1S80 inclusivi the aniuutl f&Vfiago %vn;- 2,1l)2 \ioknt 0]n(h.mit ■? 
octurnng in 187 3, 187 i aufi 1^78^ the dmuhs In the cf i onh yoai 
totfSiiliug 7,428, J)iuu!g the nesL kJi y> ais iho avc-ragL* tbopjKfl 

to SG6 Oi.’ 139 ( otujnii'nl 'i>hb<j''}o of iho mtuo yei-orih'd 

numbm, and tivoii !hi& figure u«ld imve he'"ii liun h iotvor hti\o 
for a long-i'oninuicfl (n 1883 aud iho ndlou hig .season. 

Of lattf thcio ha=; boi'u no ouilnvih of any inli ushv Will ho 
seen in the stuthdeal re{u*n.<i. Th<‘ ii,v<'ragt morialuy s\jh only 
77 from ISDI to ihOO, and dm la--! nns; years }ta\s' iu'tn alniosL as 
free. Thi.s is of oour,s.> dtu- to the progrys., <4’ sshii-h 

attained a surprising dogne of p<<puhiiii27 in Cuvriporf at a vciy 
early date. Xi first n. nnrs pundy voluntary, liiul tht' only 
persons vaceiaated new those uh > jnvbujh d U.onis, Ivvs for iho 
puiposs at tin. <Ji)Vf'tum< ut df.sptni'aiu-s. The p'r.Si !*t '-j-teiu of 
a special pviipati,tii- vas-tinaiing ^tat^' daks from h'sdd, from 
wliieli year the mimtu r of upi i dhuis liivKa.-'od nith renuikaidc 
rapidity. 'Xho revunvncv of btsme opidvrai' mdod ns a gisal 
incCTitive, and ly 1878 the !u(ul uuiulu'r of suor inuHori^ for the 
year had risen to over dddHK), « Iniv the avmago for the it u } uiw 
ending in 18St* wafi 2ivJ84. It. al'd rsvaids dovHncd diglidy, atid 
the anmml ovc'Uige for the <'iisuj)jg dct ado nns 2fj,<)iSd ; fmt iho 
small-pOA- opidemm of hShi hud a ncouhjful t-fft < t, and tho 
deconnial average rose to 32, 410. 'Ihu last h iv yrans have 
■fficnasgod a fimher advano.*, sii'i-u f; om IhOi to lOOG tlu' avvragf^ 
lYas C5,029 and in li)07 nearly -ihpiOO u^re vaeeiuatctl 

This means that ^inr-i> 1881 aijout hod, OOO per.sofis have he.jtt 
rendered practically immano to mmll-pox, so that the protwkd 
pirapoitnoa of the population is very large, hi iho hist h'Vcjj 
years alone over tU per < miL of the inhahdank Isums hrvn 
vaccinated, and though many dmtru-ts caij shon a lughev propor- 
tion, the state of Cawnpore laav ho c-onsulori’d vv>y satisfactory. 

Of the other diseases the most impoitaut at the present; time 
is pUguo, iThicdi of late ycaih has been respouKihle for an nnmonsi' 
mortality. The first cases ocournid in .dpril H'hon rii;c})S 

wero immediatiily taken to scgrogafce the pmtients, iviLh tho 
result that the city in oh, instigated by a fe-iv ringleadors of 
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teiter e.ieunislanecs tlian ilie rost, attacked the plague huts at 
Juhi^ and thui'c killed and kurned «is policemen and a tahsil 
ckaprasL The male ontents $ubsequGnt]y held a idotous assemhly 
on the old Paiadc which -vvas eventually di'^.poised by the 
troops. No further trouldo occaired, though for several days 
the shops roinaintd closed. The offendeis were adequately 
punlshedj several o£ the niigloadors being hanged^ while a lai go 
force of punitive police was quartered on the city for a year. 
No furihcr cases of plague were discovered till January 1G02, 
whoa the disease waa incroduced by tiro or three persons from 
Allahabad, followed by other impoitations from Gorakhpur, 
Fatchpur and elsewhere. leoUfeion -was successfully ofEceted at 
first ; but in April an outbreak ocemrod in cautonments, and the 
inhabitants declined to vacate their houses or to have them disin- 
fected, with the result that the disease spread rapidly into the 
city, where tho congestion of the population, located to a large 
extent in crowded tenements, rendered proventivo incasuros almost 
impiacticablo. The advent of the hot weather brought relief, 
bat in September plague broke out again with incredible viru- 
lence, while in tho following month no fewer rban S,019 deaths 
wore recorded, a figure that has never liocn surpassed. Since that 
time the eity has never been free of the disease, although it 
usually disappears for a short time during the summer mouths, 
and the mortality from this cau^io has been appalling, especially 
in 1003 and IbOb.'^ Hince tho lattoi year its ravages have been 
less alarming, but it cannot yet bo said that its force 19 spont. 
Nor IS it poMsinhi 10 say how far tho abatomont is due to proveut- 
ive oporatioua. In 31^02 the sanitary staff was increased, and 
special attention was devoted to tho general improvemonr. of the 
city with esocllynt results, although tho conditions prevailing 
in tho most densely -populated quaitcrs still leave much to bo 
desired. Disinfection has neyer been found practicable, and has 
always mot wnth the most obstinate opiiposition on the part of the 
jieo]jlc. The same remark applies to evacuation, a policy which 
could hardly be adopted in a crowded city on any oxtonsivo 
scale. The inhAbitants have usually exhibited the greatest 
reluctance to leave their homos in spite of every inducement on 
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tliG pait of the authoiifics, includnig the provision of free huts 
for their aceommoflation. Th? ooutiiiuod ravages of iho disease, 
hoirover, have taught the people lusdom, aud at the end of 1902 
aimosu the iiholo of Sisamau. FuranJpaiwa, iSawahganj, Old 
Cawnporo and Gwaltuli, as well as pairs of oLhor wore 

evacuated, while liberal gifts of hhmbds and warm eiothnig 
from the Elgin Mills, Woollen Mills .-ukI i\fuir Mills helped to 
mitigate the discomforts to which the ojectod residents wero 
subjected, la the matter of inoculation the inhabitants at first 
displayed tho most invetoratc suspieiou and hosiiliiy, but this 
was overeomo by iho oieroiso of great tact on the part of tho 
plague odicsi\ and at the end of ivOil a laigo uumbei of persona 
eamo fonrard voluularily. This change of atiitudo was unforiitti- 
atioly short-lived, for although the efiicaey of inoculation ivas 
most eleaily domonstyaicd among tho .7,3}t0 peisona who sulnuittod 
to tho operation betweeu S^^ptomhev lfKi2 and tho end of that year, 
itwaalong before itboeomo popularand was viewed with gonmal 
disUko. Tho destruction of rats urns iccomniendcd at an curly 
date, but it was not till tbo spring of 190.5 that it was scuiously 
adopted as a preventive measure, a reward of ono pivo licing 
then given for each rat jiroduecd, while numiiors of traps wore 
distributed gratuitously. The tj^uostion isoiu of peculiur iniport- 
anco in Cftwnpore, whore thoso posis aio unusitaliy abundauu, 
owing both to the eongostod stale of the city and also to the 
preseneo of so many largo grain sfcoi’cs. 

Statistics of infirmities havo boon compiled at each etoisus 
from 1572 onwaivls, but the returns uic of little uso, \nving to 
defective enumeration and also to tho difficully of dok'rmimng 
the atandard to bo adoptod in the case of luaanily, doaf-mutiam 
and the like. The number of Wind persons was 4,252 in 1872; 
but in 1851 it had risen to 4,070, though since that timo the 
decrease has been rapid, tho total being 8,713 in 1891 and 2, .‘>22 
at the last census. The decline has doubtloss been real and 
may ho ascribed in iai-go moasuro io tho spread of vaccination 
and the consequent eHminacion of small-pox, one of tbo most 
fertile causes of blindness. Insanity has deeieasod steadily 
from 266 cases in 1872 to 103 in 1881, to 143 in 1891, and to 
133 in 1901. The number of doaf-uiutos has varied strangely 
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1 2 it rose lo CG5 in ISSI and to 771 ten. years 
^901 there weto but 302 persons thus afflicted- 
the second and third peiiods ii’as considered 
ami to have leea due to coccealoaent; on 
previous oeoasioiis ; lut this only makes tho subsequent decrease 
more difficult to csplaitij and the most prohablo cause is that 
In 1S81 and 1S91 a large number o£ persons ivho were deaf 
only were included in the returns. Lepiosy has decreased 
rapidly oi lato. The total in 1S72 lyas 219, Lut though this had 
risen in. 1881 to 2S3, it fell to 237 in 1891 and to SO at the last 
oninacratiou. These variations ai-e a matter for speculation, 
and mast so remain till tlis conditions governing the disease 
have been ascertained. 
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The iinfortTiriate e'^peiiauccs of che distriet in tfeo scatter 
of revenue administration during tho carl_> years of Bniish rule 
nycre in large measure due to the ahseneo of atiy record showing 
the extent of enliivation and the Agricultural capabilities of 
the tract. This clefoet was not i-emedied until the fiist survey 
in lS5Sj and consequently it is not possible to ascertain the 
cuitivatod area iu any year befoio that date. The survey 
showed that 733, 2Co acres U'ero iindor tillage, but this figure 
was admittedly liclow the normal Giving to the diSorganiKation 
caused by tlie f amino of the piectding year. At all events it 
appears that the iceovciy was rapid, for the conecLvd figures 
of 184.5 give a total of 731,903 acic-s, which almost agrees 
with the 7S2,4G1 acres shown in tho leport of the subsequent 
settlement. The latter amounted to 52’3 per cent, of tho 
reoordi'd total area ; but this does not icpxosent tho masimum 
Cultivation of that period, since the returns prepared for tho 
census report of lS5o rnako Ifao area under tho plough no less 
than 300,433 acies. During the next twonly years tho expansion 
continued stoadily, and at the following settlement tho area 
under tillage, according to the returns of the survey made 
between. 1870 and 1873, was 859,000 acres, or 30'9 per cent, of 
the entire distuot. Piers again there is some uncertainty as 
to the exact figure, as anothci statement puts the total at 
864,457 acres. Annual returns are extant for thirty years from 
1876-77 onwards, and from these it appears that for the first 
decade the area remainiid at about tho same level, ihc average 
for the decade being 841,429 acres ; and this would have liecu 
much higher hut for the drop? to 829,130 acres in the famine 
year of 1877-78, and for the extraordinary deercasu to 741,034 
acres in 1S80-S1 caused by tho failure of the rains. Tho 
highest figure reached la any one year was 878 070 acres ia 
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1873 SO and tha has never been sui passe I Between 1SS6-97 
aud 1S95 96 the disfenet experienced a considerable amount of 
detmomiou i& the less favouisl localities, a wet cjcle of years 
resulting •‘n cxtdn-.ivc sa‘u ‘at’on fh -oaghoiil ihc lowlvinj^ tracts, 
aid ih's acjo'uyau'^l by an demand in maiy ]>iaees, 

led to iho abandoumeiit of largo aieas of inferior land. The 
average for the ten years was hut 796,688 acres, the lowest 
point being reached in the last year uhen no more than 757,056 
acres were ealtivatsd. The famine year of 1806-97 marked the 
climax, the area undor tillage being rhen !>ut 737,213 acres ; and 
from that date matters steadily impiovcd, the progress becoming 
extremely rapid with the commencement of the new century. 
Eeturns for a single year, the date varying in tha different 
tahsils, are not obtainable owing to the disturbance of the 
ordinary land records work by settlement operations, and it is 
therefore beat to treat the eleven years ending in 1906-07 as a 
decade. The arm age area under culnyation was 812,547 acres ; 
but, as the impiovemont was mainly confined to the second half 
of the period, this figwe does not afford an adequate idea of 
the present state of the district. In the last five years the 
average was 840,086 acres, or 55'5S per cent, of the entire area ; 
.and even this would have boon much higher. save for the diop 
in 1906-06 due to adverse seasonal conditions, when the exteni: 
of actual tillage was no more than 8l8,944 acres. The amoum; 
It) the last year, 1906-07, was 846,829 acres, and this may 
fairly be regarded as normal. The standard of development 
varies in the different tahsils, but its relative height affords no 
indication of the eompai-ative value of the several tracts bnu 
rather the revfiise. Ghatampur and Bhoguipur, the poorest and 
most precarious subdivisions, show averages of 62 t 8 and 58*98 
per cent, respcctivmly j and next follow X>erapur with 58*76 
and Naxwal with 55*16 per coufc. On the other hand the propor- 
tion of cultivated land is only 48*81 in BilKaur and 53*28 per 
cent, in Shoo raj pur, which admittedly foim the richest and 
most highly tilled portions of tho district. It i . 52*87 in Akbar- 
pur and 62*07 pm cent, in the Cawnpore tahsil, which possesses 
far superior advantages to those enjoyed }>j the parganas along 
the lumna. 


3 
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Aithotigh theie beea an apparent decline in the aotnal 
area under the plough, this docs not necessarily iavolTS a 
wdaotioa of cultivation, and such proves to be tho case in 
Cawaporo. To arcis'c at a true estimate of the ngn’eultural 
development of tho district, the roclamaraon of more or less: 
unprofitable ^v&ste is of klfclo momeufe as compared >riih im 
OKpauaion of the gross cropped area. At the settleiiii.Bt of 
1840 no mentioa vraa made of doublc-ci opping, Iruc thirty yoars 
later the area bearing turn crops lu tho year u'as 44,315 aoros, 
bringing up the total to 903,915 acres The subsequent inoreaao 
has been very striking. For the ten years ending uifh iSS5-80 
the total average was 920,827, and that of tho double-croppod 
area 70,707 aoios ; for the next decade the figures wero 920,775 
aad 124,086 acres, eliowing that the roal coutraction of cultiva- 
tion was extremely small, and that tho concentratioa of offort on 
the hotter lands was probably more bcacliuicil than othorwise ; 
while for thy last mn years the average cropped area was 959,030 
aoroa, that of the second half, from lDOl-02 to 1906-07, being 
no losa than, 978, ‘973 acres. This mean? that, in place of a 
(Jeorease in oultivation to the extimt of some 3 per cent, 
during the ourranoy of the laao sottlomonl , as would at first 
sight appear, there 1ms been an oxtousiou of some 75,000 acres 
in the area cropped : and this fact is of immonoo imporlamie in 
estimating the economic conditiou of tho district. Tho area 
l>earinga douole crop from, IS96-07 to 1000-01 averaged l7J,28<s 
acres, while in tho lust five years u was 139,507 acres, the 
former figure being probably to some oxlyut ahnomal and due 
to unusual efforts mads to ooanteraot iha effect of unfevounaifie 
seasons. Tho present figure represents IG’GO per eont. of tho 
net area tilled, and this aveiage ia much the same as those of 
the Cawnpore, J>crapur and Akborpar tahsiia. In Bhognipur 
and Ghsfcampur it is little more than 33 per cent, and in Narwal 
it is but 7-03; but on the other hand the proporiion rises to 
25’4S in Bilhaur, while ia Bhoorajpur no loss than 29'88 per 
eeut. of the area tilled bears more than one crop in the year. 

That a farther extension of tillage is posaiJde has been 
proved by expeneuec : but it is not so certain that much of the 
available land would repay cultivation under existing eouditioon 
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It M^y be asanTOed tbat fcbe oM fallo’ivs ■wevo abandoned because 
they yielded ao profit; and consequeatly it is fairly safe to assort 
that laud is of littlo value that is not eoasidered \rorth the expeuse 
and labour involved iu its reclamation in the preseat state of 
ths market, when prices are at a level unknown in former days. 
Such land is, aa a rule, poor and sandj ox biokon by ravines, 
without means of irrigation and generally at a diaiance from the 
village site. The crops are dependent on tha lamfall and are 
consequently precarious ; and the scxxnty outturn roalisad in a 
good year fails to compensate for the total loss involved by a 
had season. No doubt an extension of the canal system would 
reanlt in a eorrasponding increase in the arable area, especially 
in certain parts xvhere the sod is not wholly worthless, aa on the 
Ganges bank in the Narwal tahsil; but already the supply of 
water id not equal to the demand, and it is very doubtful 
whetliei any addition can bo made to the amount taken out 
of the Ganges, The total urea classed as oulturablo is 286,d8l 
acred, or 17’63 per cent, of the entne diatrict. From this, however, 
certain dacluotions should bo made, as in the case of groves, 
53^828 acres, and new fallow, 25,685 acres, xvhidi is left 
un tilled under the ordinary eystem of I'ofcation The baianco 
is still x'ory iaige, comprising 45,033 aerds of eulturablo waste 
and 141,035 acres of old fallow. The iormvi- is often oovu'od 
with jungle or very closely akm to usur and other barren land ; 
but the latter has probably in most oases been cultivated at some 
period or other, although the classification is always BOmowhat 
vague and it is difficult to draw the imo between cultarable and 
uneulturable. The two together comprise 12*37 por coni oi the 
total area. The highest proportion is 14'9T in Ghatampur, 
followed by 14*2 in Narwal and 18*73 per cent in Derajnir. In 
the other tahsils the figure is below the averago, Bilhanr having 
12*34, Akbatpur i2'l, Cawnpore 1T09, Bhognipur 1064 and 
Sheorajpur 9*9 per cent, of their areas coming under this 
description. 

The methods of husbandry and the implement^ iu general 
use in this district present no peeuUar featurea, and very fexv 
changes have occurred dui*ing the past century. Thirty years ago 
ft suggestion was made tbat the xntrodnotion of canal* had 
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bjoaglit about a Jeereasc in the miinber of oattlcj and eonse- 
()uently in the amount) of nianui-o given to the fiokis ; but this 
dectcaso is at least qiuestionable. and in any case it tvould ooly 
mean a voducUon in the fuel supply. On the other band it is 
almost certain that canals have had an ei^eet iti improving the 
quality of tbs crops groun, though impruvotaent is less 
noticeable than might have boon expociied_, and in pmtticulai' there 
has bean no gloat mej'case in tho amoaiit of vheat gro^^n fer 
expoit Another possible effuev, of laiiah is tho dovclopment. 
of a broader style of ealfcii atioiq imolving the devotion of more 
attention to all the lands of a tillage iii preference to a close 
concentration of otlort on the fields namediately adjoining the 
homestGad. Tho latter piaeiico ns far more appaieiit in the 
iiorfcbciu and eostorn tahsilb than elsewhere, for at all timo^ tho 
comparative absmeo of a yfi'nliari ^Ivm.e in tho villages of Ehogui- 
par and Ghatampur has been sory romaikahlo, although ihv 
difforGneo in jiracticc may be duo rathor to the personal ohanic- 
tonatics of tho cultivators than to any other cause Eu tbo 
matter of implements the only ehaugc deserving of record has 
been the general suliatitution of the modern iron roller mill for 
the old lik)lhv, wlueh has now pwactiealiy disappcaroil. Little 
local benefit seems to have boon douved from tho presoaee of a 
model farm at Cawnporo, although the establishment of gt*6<l 
depots for the distribution of selfcted .‘■eed-graiu has beciu 
attended with fairly satisfaetory results. 

Tho cultivator divides the agricultural year into tho 
usual three seasons, and calls tho harvests hj the throe usual 
names of Idvirif, 'ivthi and aaid. or intermediate. The last is 
usually unimportant. Tho area w'as not shown seprarately 
till 1379-30, whofi w w-as 1,1.35 acres, the average for tho 
following six years being 2,082. It has since inereased, 
the average from 1386-37 to 1895-96 being 4,326 am eg, while in 
the next five years it was 5,044, and for the five years ending 
with 1006-07 the average hail risen to 5,62S aorua although this 
was in large measure duo to the abnormal condition of 
affairs in 1905-06, ■whon great efforts wcuo made to remedy the 
loss eaneed hy the failure of the rad)l in certain parts. In normal 
years nc^ii'ly half the ?jrea is sown with meiona, which aro 
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grown m the sandy beds of nvera in all lahsils but partic-ulaily 
in Cawtipore and aioug the Gauges. Xhe bulk of the le^ 
jnainder is made up by vegetables : a little ahena is grown' but 
tbe amount is insignificant save under special eireumetauceSj 
when it is put down in inigafced land to replace a lost raht 
crop. Of the two mam harvests the area varies accoidiug ro the 
miiure of tbe season. At the fiist suivey, which iolloued close 
on the famine of 1337, the areas were 843,945 acres of klicmf and 
299,755 of rain, but the rerurus are of little value owing to the 
peculiar conditions then provaiiing. At the next settlement the 
/ch-arf/ area was 412,274 and that of the nihi 485,471 acres, 
from which it would appear that the relative position of the 
harvests had materially altci cd in the interval. The returns of 
subsc'fixicnt years have shown that while the I’ahi area romaina 
more or less eoustanfe, marked fiuetuatious ocemriug only iu 
exceptional seasons, the Utarif is far more sousitive to climatic 
conditions. During the ten years ending in 1885-66 the avoragfj 
of the former was 450,658 and of the latter 463,106 acres ; the rabi 
V: Quid ha VO been much larger but for the failure or the premature 
cessation of the rains in 1877 and 1880, ’vsdien tho area dropped to 
414,900 and 370,900 acres, respectively. In fclw ensuing decade 
the rahi average was 472,822, and the variafons were seldom 
great ; n hile that of the hkarif ivas 448,626 acres, the lowest 
being 850,807 iu 1888-89, as eontiastod with 477,477 two yeais 
eadier. From 1896-97 to 1900-01 tho spring average lyas 
449,162 and the autumn. 486,081, the latter showiog the more 
rapid I'ccoveiy with improved seasons j and in the five years 
ending with 1906-07 the hkarf,/ still maintained its load, 
averaging 490,412 acres as eompaied with 478,068 acres sown 
for the rahif although on at least one occasion the positions 
were reversed. The rufA would have shown a much higher figure 
but for 1905-06, when the total dropped to 418,618 acres, an 
oeeurrence which proved that, in spite of the enhanced security 
due to the canals, adverse seasonal conditions cannot fail to 
exert an immense niftuenoe on tho district, and that an early 
termination of the rains must inevitably bring about a geneial 
contmctioii of the area under spring crops. The offeefc varies in 
different parts of the distiiet. Tbe Ganges tract is fairly safe 
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against any genual Jos'jj oi tac r>tL‘if but along tbo Juaiiia, al- 
though the extension of canals has maile a rast diS’ereuee, thwo 
are many villages Mhieh depend wholly on the rainfall, aud 
further a restriction of the spring area malcos iisolf felt for 
several seasons owing to the inevitable spread of kans grass 
and similar pesis. In Akbaipur, llhognij'ur and filmt.ampur 
the rifM is more GXtonsivo than the Mdri/, though these taheils 
show Ibe greatest Suotuatioii=. An excess on the part of iho 
former occurs also in Cawnpoic, while Bilhanr alone, with its 
wide stretchos of rice land, shoivs any maiked pi'edoniiimnce on 
the part of the autumn harvest. 

With a few and uniiUpoitaut tho produce of (ho 

rabi harvest cons'sts of wheat, bailo} and gram, sown either alono 
or, as is more generally ihe ram, in coKildnatioji. Tlw area under 
pure wheat avtTag<!'((k),d/7or Id-ill per cent, of the land cultivai cd 
for spring crops, tlio proportion being generally higher in the 
north than olsowhwc and ranging from 2S-0i“ per cent, in 
Sheorajpur to 1*17 pei cent, in ({hatampur. Burley is seldom to 
be found by itself; and iho same may bn said of gram, which 
when sown alone aeciagus 37,S2S acres or 7-01 per cent., and 
more than iwo-ihirds of this area bos in the Gbatampui- and 
Bhognipur tabsila, ivhore the crop is of no great value and the out- 
turn poor. On the other hand hink-y in cotabinafeion with gram 
averages 223,451 acres or no Ics.s than db-nd per cent, of tho 
entire rah;., and wheat inued with guuu or barley <'ousiitutoii 
26*3 per cent,, covciing 12-5,170 aorcs. Thus thoso three crops 
aggregate 93'S7 per cent, of the tniuo area, iirespcetivo of tho 
mistmo known as (jujai, whore th<5 throe arc sown together. Of 
the remaining food crops tho chief are ]u.‘as, whidi have attained 
some measure of popularity in lafeo years, espocially in tho 
southern and oasterw tracts, and now average 12,700 aerf's or 
nearly six tiicos the amonnfc recorded thirty years ago. Potatoes 
cover 1,852 aerm, oi ivhxch 1,600 are to be found in Bilhaur and 
Sheorajpur they have steadily increased, the area extending 
almost every year, whereas in 1876 the crop oceapied littlo more 
than 000 acres. Vegofcablos and garden eropis with seme 1,900 
acres make Up iho baianeo : they ore grown everywhere, the 
largest area being in the Oawnpore talwii Among the non 
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la far fiom being a great opiam-procUicing district. The area 
has flactaated to a remaikable extent, that of tlio ton years ending 
iu 1886-87 being 7,508 and v)f the nest two deeados 3,410 and T,S93 
acres ; the average for the last five years is 6,350 acres or 1'33 
per cont. of the rahi harvest, and nearly half of this is to he 
found in the Bilhaur tahsil The cultivation of poppy ivas first 
iufcroduecd into the district itt lS30-oi, under the agency of the 
collector, and engagements iraro taken for some 510 acres ; hut 
owing to Ignorance and gro-^a adulter anion the pnoduco was 
worThless, and the espermieiit was abandoned for two years. 
In 1833 a trained staff was sent to the district, godowns were 
erected at Gawopore, Bilhaar and Akhavpur, and though the 
season was most anfavourahle, the opium produced was recognised 
to be of exceptional quality. Doaph© opposition oa the part of 
the m'fniA'id'Ctrs the undertaking piroapcred, and in 1835-36 a 
sub-deputy opium agent was appointed in the person of Mr. P. 
Maxwell, who held charge for many years. In 1840 an improve- 
ment >yas effected by the introduction of imported seed, which 
gave a greatly enhanced outturn. The average area under 
opium flora 1838*34 to 184243 was 1,488 acres aiumally and 
the produce 4’7 sers per acre, though in the second half of the 
period it averaged as much as 6‘16 ser$. After the Mutiny the 
business was reorganized and godowus Worofor many years main- 
tained at Ankin and Kura, though these have lately heeu abolished. 
The system of advances, originally very hko that of indigo, vras 
gradually altered, and now advaiiooa are always made to the 
individual cultivator provided ho attouds at tho settlement centres, 
the latter being the most conveniently situated road or can a! 
bungalow in each paz'gana, Weighmonts aro no longer made 
at Oawnporo, the old godown near .Tuhi having been sold to the 
Muir Mills, bat aro usually conducted at Aukm, Kura, Panki, 
Bidhnu and Maharajpur. The temporary dooline in cultivation 
was due to the dopreciafciou of silver and the oonsoqueut rise in 
the price of food-grains ; and tho recovery is due to the appreeia- 
lion of the advaness, which provide the cultivator with cash Whoa 
he needs money for the purchase of seed, although poppy no longer 
enjoys its old reputation as the most profitable of all crops. The 
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outturn vanes u'xtli tho iiaturo of the season. The average m 
1S66 v?as 6-8 ser'S per aero, in 1500 it bad dropped to 4-9, thougli 
ten years later it had ri-son to 10'57, in 188() it was 5 sera and 
in 1SJ5 it was 5‘7 sets p n aero, Tohaer-o vra? onoc a oomuwbat 
favourite oroj) but ha^ dculmrd of late, tlio oomnteuly aurilmtcd 
reason 'being that the canals, I'y rnning tho waUu-bncI, have 
destroyed the salino ebaraftor of the biaehis.h water being 

gene? ally regarded aa essential for tobacco lands, Tlie area in 
1840 was 1,038, and at the next betllonient 1,557 ams. 
The average romained high till I8d0-S7, that of 5 ho pn ceding ten 
years being 910 acres and in tho two onsuing decades 700 and 
550 acres, the largest arna being in tho Jsanial tahsih There 
are some 570 acres uuder oilseeds, prinri])ally hnaeod and 
mustard, but the crops are of little iju|)or(.incu save iiiOlwtampur 
and Chogmpur. Further details uill ho found ni tho various 
tahsil articles, and the figurts for tho principal stajdi's in each 
tahsil during the last five years are given in t!ic appcuulix,* 

The hhemf crop eLatoment is more diwrsifiod, and iho local 
distribution considerably more varied, (b nevally epeaking, the 
bulk of the harvest consists in ihi* large millvis and cotton sown 
in combination with tho pulso known as ifyh'ir, a gjviwiug amount 
of maize and a small area of lieo, rvlulo a i^vticoablc feuiuro is the 
unimportant position held by sugarcatio. In tho fort most place 
come jnor and arhw^ averaging 2iM5,5)30 aorus or 42-2 jm- cent, 
of the total iyiarf/ aica. The proportion ranges fruiu 55 58 in 
Bdhaur to 55‘S4 iier cenn in the Cawnpoi't! tahsil, but < v<‘ry where 
the acreage is escoeded by no olhor crop, In the poorer soils 
lajra takes the plauo of ju'n-, and this in combination, with 
<jtrhar averages 44,718 acres, or 9-t2 per rout, of the kknrif^ 'fho 
figure rises to 2l'l9 per cent, in Bhoguipur and, with the o^uCop- 
tion of Derapur and Ohatampur, all other taheils show a very 
low proportion, Shcorajpur coming last with only 3*54 per cent., 
this in itself being a sure indication of the euporiority of that 
tahsil. Cotton has roxnamed almosisi ationary for a period of more 
than sixty years, In 1840 ih covered 101,111 acres, and though 
its cultivation received a great svimulus daring the Amecifiaii 
war, the improvement ivas but temporary, and by 1870 tho area 
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had 1 laps d lo 101 OOo acies Poj the ten years ending la 
1885 86 the average vras 99,337 and in the lollowing decade 
91,970 acres, -while in the lagt ten years it has been 93,142 
acre:':, iveeently there hag heon some expansion, for in 1906-07 
tho total rose to 10l',0‘>2, vOnich, with the figni'cs of the four 
preceding years, gave an average of 97,778 acres, or 19'9l pet 
cent, of the hhmdf The highest pioportions are to be found in 
the Jumna tahsils and the lowest in Cawnpoio and Sheorajpur, 
nice varies but littlv although its cultivation has enormously 
increased since iSdO and even since 1870, ■svhen 27,735 acres were 
under this crop, tho present average being 43,304 or 8* S3 per cient. 
of tha total, Js early half this amount is to be found lu tho Biihaur 
and Sheorajpur parganas, a-od apart from these the only ex-censive 
areas of rice land are in the sourh of Akbarpur and tho eontinua- 
fcioii of this tract in tho north of Ghatampur. More than half the 
rice is of the early vanety, sown broadcast, the more valuable 
transplanted kind being almost wholly confined to tho swampy 
lauds of Bilhaur and the adjoining tahsil A remarkable and 
welcome fea-fcure in the crop stafcoment m the growing popularity 
of maize ; remarkable beoausj the area in 1S40 was but 654 acres, 
rising to 24,085 at tho next settlemont; and wJeomo because the 
Cl op reaches maturity at an oaily dato, and thoreforo ia less euseep- 
tiUo to failure in tho event of a jiremafcure cessation of the rains. 
Thaaverage fiora 18T6-T7 to38S5-86 was 32,890 acres ; for the next 
ten years 36,063, and for tho ensuing poi iod ending with 1906-07 
uo less than 55,462 acres, tho present aveiags being equivalent to 
1T28 per cent, of tho >yhole khanf In tho rich tahsils of 

Sheorajpur and Bilhaur the }>roportion roaches tho astonishing 
figures of 23 76 and 22 77 acres, and in Borapur, foo, the 
figure is well above the average. On. the other hand it is 
unfortunately very low in the two tahsils along the Jumna, 
where tho extension, of maize would undoubtedly prove of material 
benefit. Sugarcane on the other hand has not pi osperod. The area 
in 1840 was 14,038 acics, and this was well below thenoimal of that 
period : in ISl 0 it stood at 14,682, but has smoc d'-'chned, the average 
for the ten years ending wnh 1S8S-S0 being 9,518, £oi the next 
decade 1097 and for the last ten yeais 9,795 acres. Latterly 
there has been some expaasion, the total reaching 13494 in 
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1906-07, and fch« tt^fcragc of thai axnJ iho four proet-ciiug }ea:ift 
being J0,85S acres or 2‘2i per <onl. of iht lch>’ri,f. It- is pown 
in every pargana, bnK Bilbanr and IShcorajjnir neoMunt for marly 
Jialf tho total pxodwtion. Tho I’fUtaiuing ktt'nnf crops are 
nnimpoidani, though, indigo calls lor bcpnialo nnuilion i-n nftconnt 
of the proniiuonfc part it once played in thi. agvicnliujvof thcdisfiict 
For the U'St so'n himp covers ou an nvetage 2,820 acres, or more 
than double the amount groun in ISTO, aud is found finoughonfe 
thodistrict ; gaiden estips ftggugatc 0,2OO tV ri?, ami ate c'ctcnaivoly 
raised m Caimporo and tho olhor (binges parganus, the leccnt 
spread of swvot potatoes in Naiual being a iioiitealde 
feature; oilseeds, principally /j 7, mahi up l,0!td acn of which 
raoro than half lioinGhAtampurand Akharpur; Uionutumn pukes, 
m'lu'ig and vrtoi/t, are here ronfiiu’d to less than SOO fu-roft; 
and an insignificant area ia mukr the Bmullor niUb Is. Animtg 
tho guidon mops inentiou should bo made of 2 ^ 
vo’-y valnaWo product and is grown ihrougltout tlce district, 
piartieulaily in Karw'ttl, in the peculiar covoswl linerios whah form 
so prominent a foatuie 10 the rural luudscajte. Thv^v/i,' gardens of 
Barai Garhu aro especially colubraw d, and that village enjoys 
an almost provincial rcpuiaioon for its produce ami luarket. 

The history of indigo is iiitorc5>ting, for ahnost iinineduitoly 
after the cession its cultivation w'aa Ukou up l^y sever al Kuro- 
pean firms. One at. h ast dates from bi foro the cession, for the 
well known G-;Uyral hfailin of Lm'kiiou fame OBtahliBhed a 
factory at Najafgarh, renting that c<uitu from the Kistu's of 
jJlajaf Khan, Ho had 26 vats at Kajafgarh and bSO in oui- 
lying villages; and the business after hm death was cajiicd on liy 
his nephew, who sold it. to Messrs. T’ortier and Huboijs. His 
esample wms followed by Mr. Adam Mavucll at ifaharnjpur, 
who had 187 vats in four teen vllbrgoft, by AXosgis. Burnett ami Co., 
and several others, European and nativu Cnhivation spread 
rapidly, but by dogroes sound business prineiplos gave way ti> rash 
speeulation and in 1S30 the Calcutta houses failed, causing a 
general crash, bfajafgarh was rosumed by Covornmont, and 
after seven years of diroct management was ioaswl toMi.ViiiOeat, 
who sabeequently sold it to Messra. Graemmy, from whom it 
passod to Messrs. MenHes and then to Khagol 8iagh Mahorajpur 
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similarly passed through saveral hands and ^as ultimately 
broken up. The iailure of the big firms caused widespread loss 
throughout the district, the cultivators being dspriyed of the cash 
advances on which they had largely depended ; and the area 
under indigo dropped to a low figure, the total in 1340 being but 
14,508 acres. For many years the industry romained in 
a depressed state and the crop was raised prmciprally for the 
supply of seed, uluoh was iu strong demand tlnoughout Bihar. 
A recovery set in, however, about 1S65, and by tlie time of the 
survey the area had risen to 24,083 acres. The boom conLiuucd 
for some time, old factories Nvero reopened, many iimv ones 
eonstrueted, espcoially in Shcorajpur, and c%on tho tenants 
spent money in budding piairs of miniature vata on tho borders 
of their fields. From 1876 to 1885 the average area under 
indigo was 44,734 acres, the highest point being reached in 1884, 
when no loss than 60,442 acres wore cultivated. Then eama a 
deelino, and in the nost ten years the average dropped to 28,634 
acres, while during the last decade it was only 17,835 Even this 
does not repiesent the existing condition of oftairs. Tho average 
for the years ending lu 1906-07 was 7,985 acres or 1-83 per cent, 
of tliG hfuivif’ but in tho last year the total had sunk to 4,273 
acres, and the cotup loio di.'sappearance of indigo sems almost 
iiiovitable, the reason being tho fall in prices caused by the 
introduction of tho synthetic dye Every tahsJ still produces 
a little mdigo, but except Biihaui' none con approach the amoimt 
giown in Shaorajpnr, where tho capjtfll sunk m tho industry has 
been vtuy large. It is w'orthj'- of note that in Kacwal the cultiva- 
tion of indigo is almost unknown, for tho set rnindars, bearing 
in mind tho disasteis experienced by their giandfathers, seem 
steadily to have kopt aloof from the revival- 

In eoncuction with agiiculture mention should be made of 
tho experimental farm started in 1881 by Government at Gutaiya, 
dose to hJ'awabganj. It was placed under the management of 
the Agricultural department, and round this farm as a nucleus an 
agricultural station has gradually been organised, now serving as 
tho centre of one of the circles into which the piovince has been 
divided for the operations of the department. The station is in 
charge of a deputy director, who controls a staff drawn from il» 
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snlj ordinate agricultural service. Por research purposes the sta- 
tion is provided ■^vith an experimental farm of about 86 acres, a 
irorkshop and a sub-station for the study of ■liSar . a plot was 
first aequi’-ed in the village of Amiamau and was sold after 
successful reclan afcion, and a second was then taken up at Juhi. 
A large portion of tlte cr peiimental farm is devoted to experi- 
ments of a permanent nature or of long duration, designed to 
throw light on the fundamental conditions of agiiculturoin the 
Gangetic alluvium ; the lomainder is occupied )>y experiments of 
local and ttmporary interest, such as the tiial of new crops and 
the comparison of diiformt varieties. The operations at ihc sub- 
station are directed towards the elucidation of profitable methods 
of utilising the large areas of haneu landuhicharcafeatuicof tho 
central portions of the piovinco. The woikshop is used for 
designing and constructing improved iraplcmcnts and apparatus 
for cxpei'imontal purposes. Tho functions other than ('xperimontal 
pci formed by tho ,deput} diiector and hiS slafi', comprising the 
demonstration of results together with advi‘‘e or assistance to 
individuals, are eaxned on from the agricultnial station as a centre, 
Adjoining the station are the agricultural college and research 
laboratoiies, in charge of a principal, the cconiunic botanist and 
the agricultural chemist, all officers of tho Indian agricultnial 
service, assisted by astaffofthc subordinati'scivice. A peimanent 
building for the college and laboratories is now m course of erec- 
tion, while in the moantinie the institutions arc hou3<d in 
temporaiy piromisos An agricultnial school was opened as early 
as 1893 and somo 2o q^mungo candidates were admitted yearly, 
instruction being also afforded without fee to students desirous of 
studying the Biibjoet with a vic^v to taking up farming or estate 
management, or to qualifying as teachers. The course lasted for 
two years, and comprised elomentaiy scientific instruction in 
agricultural chemistry, pibysies and liotany as well as ilicoretical 
and practical teaching in agricultmo, mmh importance being 
attached to tho students’ o\mi woik and observation in the field. 
The new college admits from 50 to 56 pupils annually, tho majority 
being doatmod for employment as supervisor qanmigvs in tho 
Land Koeords department, while the remainder ontor the subordi- 
nate agntultural servioe or find employment as estate B^nte The 
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college cour$e lasts three years, and all students are required to 
reside in the college hostels. 

Under existing conditions the district is on the 'whole admir- 
ably provided with means of irrigation, and Its ormparative 
secui ity at the present time offers a gieat eontiast to the state 
of affairs prevailing in the past. The natural souiees of supply 
are extremely limited, and over a large portion of the aiea the 
construction of wells is rendered almost impossible, or at any 
rate expensive in a prohibitive degree, by the great depth of the 
water level. Of late years an incalculable change has been 
effected by the development of the canal system, which has 
almost revolutionised the agricultural aspect of the district, and 
the area now considered as precario'us by reason of the lack of 
water for the fields has been reduced to small proportions. This 
consists for the most part of the high and broken land adjoining 
the rivers, particularly the Jumna, Sengar, Ganges and the 
southern ISTon, and also of considerable tracts in Bhognipur and 
Ghatampur 'which are as yot beyond the leach of the canal br 
else receive but a very small supply of ivater owing to their situa- 
tion at the ends of canal distributaries At the lad settlument 
the total number of villages classified as piecarious on account 
of their deficient} supply of water or else for the poverty of their 
soil was 383, and of these many came under this category for the 
second reason rather than the fiist. Those along the Jumna 
comprised 108, along the Sengar 48, along the Ganges 46 and 
along the Uon 33 villages in Ghatampur. These make ujt two- 
thirds of the whole number, and among the rest arc several on 
the banks of the I&an in Bilhaur and of the Bind in various parts 
of its course. Such lands must inevitably suffer in years of 
diought, for the nature of the subsoil and the depth to spring 
level renders the consti notion of wells almost impossible, and 
their geographical position puts them beyond the reach of canals. 
Apart from, these the only large aroas of unirngated la'ud are in 
Bhognipur, c-^pocially in tho tiaet Lot ween the railway and the 
Sengar, where the canal disifributarics tciininatc, and the southern 
parts of Ghatampur on either side of the Uon, these two tahsils 
having 89 villages thus situated. The improvement that has been 
aehifeved, however; is immense, though any exact estimate ig 
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a»|ossxlb o-^ ng i o the f «/•!; Uiafc wlv’n on variovta oeoasionait 
vrm I](a^^cs‘5a,^}’ for a3‘5e5smL‘ns purpo'^cs to difTerontialc wei; and 
dry laud j Uw formi'v ^^a3 h'dd to incdude all fi'dda whifh lay 
Ruthin roach of wati^r, or which had irrigated during vnco)it 
ytftvs, rathor than {ho pro *' ho area luduaily vvatort-d in any given 
sc{ 48 on. ihe acuieinont of ISiO thvs asanmod irrigattd aica 
W'u& dO'7 por ei'Ut.. of iho nd enltivahon; bat this wa'? gioshly 
oxaggeratedj giaeofor example eetn land (hai was unnaluml imt 
\yhieb might he irngak'd if a well were (‘(.nstiuciod <)ti it W'ae 
clasflilleil as irrig&Mo. In 1^70 the propouiou was 40 4 per oent,, 
and though thin was supposed to iudadc only such land as had 
boon iriigatod within this ihivo procoding yc-ars a good di-al more 
W'as, in pra^imo, addwl lo tho list. int;!!]. if the ctstimato bd t*4.kcn 
aa faUj the vastimpmvLUK'ji!, oSvh tod during Uie nest thirty years 
js at) oiisoobvioufs, for ni tho Ust sctiloiu<nt uu loss than til -5 per 
conk of tho cultivated ai on wjh bhown as ii i igabk^ vhih'on this 
ooeasiou ever) ctiro a as takou to avoid undue e.vaggoratkm 
Tiiid infToaso ta duo mainly to the iin/iod notion of canals into 
Bhoguipuv and to tho axtcnsiou of tho Ghatampur and jfatohpur 
branches. In old clays iho country botiveon thoSougav and .Tumua 
dopoiided solely on precarious tanks and a few wolls in favonml 
epotSj whereas now tho cunal carries tvator into all its bost 
soofcions, entirely transforming the faoo of tlio country. 

Owing to the ivide finetmitions in the nature of tho 
and the amount and distribution of tho rainfall^ the method 
adopted at sotllommit affordh a better indication of the proportion 
of laud inigarvd than d« tiic figures of a single year ; but pro- 
bably a nearcu approach to arx accurate estimate of tlio capacities 
of the disti'icl in this respect is to lie obtained from an average of 
the acitual areas irrigated during a fairly prolonged paiiod. Unfor- 
tunately no figuros are available prior to 1 884-80, though even so 'vro 
can. ascertain the average for more than tivo deowles. For that and 
the following year tho mean area watered was 230,422 acres, or 
27 per cent, of the area undor tillage. During the ten years 
ending with 1895-96 tho average was 222,030 acres, or 27-8 per 
cent of tho cultivation. The latlei had decliaod to a markod 
extent; but there bad been a relative incroaso in irrigation, wkich 
would doubtless have been much higher but for the abnonnaJ 
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rainfall of felie per od sm^'e in the phenomenally 'wet season of 
1894-05 tbo area inigated dropped to “SjOdd acres or only 9‘1 
por cent of the land under the plough. From 1896-97 to 1906-07 
inclustvOj one yrar being omitted on aoeount of setilemont opera- 
tions U'hich withdiow the land racoids staff from tbtir oidmary 
vroik, the avorago was no less than 800,062 acres or 86*9 per conk 
of the ai ca cultivated, the uicioase being u holly attributable to the 
enhanced supply obraiiiablo fiom the canals. In the first year 
drought aCLOuntod foi a quite unuaual demand for canal water, 
and the proportion of irrigated to cultivated Und rose to 46‘4 
per cent. ; but in the last five ycara the conditione were generally 
normal, save for a partial scarcity m 1005-06 whon all previous 
lecords ’svoro surpassed, the area irrigated being a& much as 
848,697 acres. This probably indicates the ordinary maximum 
requiremonls ol tho district, alubongh m times of general stress 
mo! e could no doulit bo achieved both by a heavier demand op 
the canals and hy the muItipHcation of vvells in the northern and 
oastarn tracts. In the last five j’-cais the average was 305,129 
acres, oi'd6 32pei cont. of the net culuvation. Moat of this takes 
plaeo in fiolds sown irith rabi crops j but there is a good deal of 
hharif inigafcion, amounting to about ono-founb of the gross 
amount, while about one-oighlh la hrigated dofash land. The 
proportion of thearta in igalod to the total area under tillage vaaies 
111 the different tahsils, but la naturally highest in the Gangetic tract. 
Ik averages as much as 50*77 per cent, in flheorajpur, and next 
come Akbarpur with 45'0o, Derapur with 42*12 (these tahails 
having a very oomplcto syntom of canals), Bilhaur with 41*77 
and Cawnpoio with 37*9 per coat. Elsewhere the ratio la below 
the goneral avoi age, iSi arwal having 34*46, Bhoguipur 27*15 and 
Ghatampur but 2l*2S per ecaifc. of its culrtvattid area irrigated; 
but though thesa figures may*' appear sniali it may be observed 
that thb old irrigable area of Ghatampur is now actually irrigated, 
while in Bhoguipur nearly four limos tho amount considered to 
be within roach of water in 1S70 regularly obtains irrigation. 

The various canals supply on an average 65*77 per cent, of 
tho total irrigation, wolb 29*27 and othca* sources, including 
tanks, y/t iZs 'and streams, 4*96 per coat. The last alone can be 
considered piecarious, so that inigation in this district 
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the mestimable advantage of being practically secure. Xlie pro~ 
portion of ircll irrigaiiou vauus iuiraenat-ly in the different tahsUs, 
In B’’Ogi w'Hs supp’v’ bm -12 per cenu, ^hdo in bjawnpoio 
aijJIst»,iv althej "ngale o.Md and BS 21 pui cent i esp, ctivei}- or 
the aieaivakred- The ilgntoishigh in Durapnr and ililhauz' nhoie 
3142 and 40*32 per cuut, 4 the irrigation iti cbbdued fioiu nella, 
while in Ikbaipu it is 27-7, inShooiajpur llJ-51 and inCrhatam-- 
pur il 93 x^'^r oent. T3ie tracts diiody doxiendeiit on canals are 
Bhognipui, in which y7*i4 of the iingation is thus derived, 
Ghatamjiur and Sheorajpur j and thosc* with rho amalle.st auppl}'' 
of canal ivater aio Naiwal wit.h o5"9n and fWnxioio with 43'OJ 
|ior Coat. It is but natural that i.ho oxtousion of canals shouid 
have to some cxcexit supplanted irrigation from wells ; and it is 
really roniarkablo that thoro has been no dccHno of late m the 
area watered hr welB but rather au increase, the average foi the 
last ten years being 90,339 and that of the xirececltug decade 
74,693 acres. 

The histoi'y of canal irrigation in this district dates from the 
commoncomeut of the Ganges oanaJ m 1342. This gieat xirojcid 
took various forms from time to time, the chief issue iioing thc' 
jiracticabiiity of constructing » navigation chanuol from end to 
end of the Doab to tevmuiabo at AUaKal>ad. Many alterations 
were made in the original eebomo, but by degrees it became ovi' 
dent chat rho through channel to Allahabad u ab a remote eventuality 
and that the main object to be achieved was the construction of an 
irrigation canal, with subsidiary provision for navigation, leading 
frocuHardwartolSranauiniiho Aiigaih distiict, whore it bifurcated 
to form thaCawnporc and Ktawah toxminal9,tho foimor discharging 
into the Ganges at iiic city of C'anuixjoro and the latter emptying 
itself into the dtiuiaa either m this district} or in Facehpur. The 
Cawnpore branch, doargned to reach the t-ountry lying to the 
north of the Rind and Panda rivers, was coimuenc^ d in 1840-dO, 
the last C5 miles, including tho portion within this diatiict, being 
entrusted to Lieut. C. W. Hutchinson, who in 1852 mado over 
charge to Lieut. Hodgson. Tho canal was ojioncd in IS54, Liit 
very Utile ■water seems to have rouohcd th<* lower sections till 1801, 
the first year in which the undertaking ehouod a Prom 

that time forward the demand for water exceeded the sux^plyj and 
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m 1866 apio^osa,! vas m"i,le to 0 ta n a le niorooment of tho 
vol«m by tappiij-g toe Gangos at a ooiiveuicnt; spot belo\v 
Haidvvar, and fcbeufo to condaefc a ne^v' raain laia of canal down 
the Doabj the old Idea being levived of a navigation channel to 
Allahabad. In 1869 it tra^ decided that tbs intake •would he 
most suitably located at Narosa in bhe Bulaadshahi' diatrletj and 
an Dstonsive survey was uudeitaken. The pirojeet contemplated 
a main canal traversing the coiiutiy between the Paadu and Rind 
in this distilet, togethei with a supply ehanuel for the Cawnpore 
and Etawah branches, as well as a Bhognipur braueh for the 
benefit of the dry tracts along the Jumna, and also a Jhinjhak 
branch from the new mam canal to tbo Gj:isting Etawah branch, 
with the object of compensating the latcer for the loss of water 
involved by the Bhognipur canal and the Ghatanipur extension. 
The woik of construction was begun in 1S72, but was confined to 
the upper reachea and headworks. Tho scheme had provided food 
for much discussion and several impracticable ftafeurcs came to 
light, with the result that in 1877 far-reaching modifications of the 
original plan were iatioduced. The idea of a main canal was 
abandoned and ita place taken by the Bewar branch, which ter- 
minates in the Isan. The supply channul for the Cawnpore and 
Etawah branches was converted into the mam eana) as far as Jora 
on fclie latter, and that pUee was chosen for the hoadworks of the 
Bhognipur branch, which bad hitherto been fixed some thirty miieg 
lower dowm. At she same time the Oawnpore and Ghatampnr 
extensions were shelved for the prosaut, the piojcet thus modified 
being sanctioned in 1SS3. The undortaking, while not sevsung 
the connection between the Ganges canal and its two main 
branches, which still receive a oonsidomhle pioportion of their 
supply from the upper ehanuel, ncverthelosa had the result of 
practicallv convorting the Cawnpora and Etawah branches into 
integral parts of tha Lower Ganges canal system. In the case of 
the former it involved the transfer of 140 out of a ^oial length of 
163 miles j but the most imporrant result, so far as actual irriga- 
tion is eoncQi'ued, was that a continuous flow of water was secured 
in both branches, whereas formerly it had only boon possible to 
mamtain the service in alternate weeks. The increase in the 
volume necQSBitated many improvements in the canal, though the 
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a niinilinv of dofopls were resdifitd ia the Oawni ore icnnuial, the 
bridges Lcittg laisi'il tvid a'lcluional locks jn oMded for ii;i\Igatu>n 
puipohC'?, while of luoreiinjio! f.uiec wise liio i- alignnieiii of those 
distiiliiuaiieswhiiholstTOctoddiu'iiagroi dud tioUirsClnally foia- 
niaud the counfi) tin ough w hit ii they joissod, and Iho ( otisfruetiori 
of scveial now linos. i’lOgieSh was delayed toast e;xteiitby 
the dostLiieliou inlfiSdof the gioat a<|xic'du(t owr the Kah Kadi at 
Kadiaij which left this cli'^irift oniiniy dopondeut as lufoio on 
the ujipcr Gting<‘s canal for the space of iwo feat's. iHiiing thifs 
same poilod and iu siihscquont 3’e:i.r.s much has Ixjen accomplished 
in tho matter of exlending canal tnigulion in of hoi pails of tin' 
diRtnet, hilt it will he more eonveuiont to deal \\ it li the various 
brujiehoa in tarn than t<> atiniipt a eonbceuine ejironologteal 
roenrd. 


C',u\ npnru 
briincli 



The Cawnporc bianoh of the lower GasigeP canal hi st touches 
the iioithoru 1 orth'rs of Ihe r>illuai lalisil in mile 'h“i, tind thenu' 
flows iu a stmth-eastoily direition through th ' jldluiur, Sheoraj- 
pur and Cawnpore tahsilK, tvontually tailing into the Ganges 
iuilto (Jaw upon' oantonmont aftci a course at Id nnlcs llirough 
this distxKt. JlcHig oilginally ( oiistruc led as a navigahlo 
diamiol the outfall was pro\id«d with an olaloraft scuk's of 
looks and falls to adniit. of tho passage of boats to and from iho 
rivor ■ there an. Ihreo douhlo falls with drops of 1*, ISl and 
17 foot, tho last homg the tail-fall into iho Gauges, These 
works are still maialaiiied huL are praetieally usclosSj for 
thioiigh eommuuicution has lioou ivndeicd impossildc. llnUvi en 
Jdlit) and iil02 the wharf hasni ni niilu rid was levaiilul up and 
the camil libdf w as c ovoved over for a lengih of hSOO fet t, tho 
valuiihle aiesi llius leuclcrod available heinn iu-cpiirod by the Great 
Iiubaii Penin.sula llaihvay foi sulhigb A 1 out tin samt time a 
now (lock was eoastiuctod at.Tuhi,a«d vvhaivxs wore provided iutho 
reach. between Juhi bridge aud tho East Indian Kaihvuy eiassing; 
vvbilo two noedle-danis wove put m for it'guhiting tho depth of 
Water in vhe channol ni umos of hwv snjiply, one hemg at the 
Colloetorganj bridge and tlio other just above the lailway cross- 
ing. A huudiod loot liolow tho first of the thioe ouilet falls 
are two fl ‘ur mil b that on the rig’- 1 1 vug of t’l usual natlv 
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canal and Its d-sialjutaaos command almost; the ■whole of the 
Bilhanrand Bhcoiajpnr uihsils and poitions of Canmpore and 
Kai'TVCil, and the aveifigc area iriigated in tha live years ending 
with I^06'07 was 20,170 acres in. the khaHf and CO, "SO m tho rahi 
harvest. Of the disirih'utaries on the left hank the first and 
most important is the Shcovajpnr, which takes ont in mile 97 and 
inns for some 30 miles to Bithtii on the Ganges. It gives off 
the Nadiha, Dubiana and other branches, the total length of the 
system being fil-J' nides irrigating 2d,S26 acres. The Taktaiili 
distributary leaves the canal at mile 1C4 and waters an aiea of 
10,006 acres in the Shoorajpur tahsil, the length of irrigating 
eliatmols being 37:J milos. The Kalyanpur distributaiy fiom 
mile 120 supplies part of Sheorajpur and Cawnpore, and is 39| 
miles in length ; it irrigates 6,0Co acres, and a branch is carried 
tjhrough the city of Cawnjiore to the Momorial Gardens. Of the 
right hank diatiibntaries Iho first Is the Kansua, which takes out 
at mile 70 in the Farrukhabad district. At mile 18 it enters 
Bilhanv and thence flows lor 43 miles along the ■watershed of the 
Paiidu and Rind. Its only important branch is the Sheoli, 13 
miles long : the average area watered from this system ia 21,180 
acres. The hladhopur distributary, from mile 104, and the 
Raujitpnr, from mile llO, supply the tract bet’vvoen tho canal 
and the Paiulu; tho system comprises 58 g' milos of eha^nnol and 
irrigates 13,332 acres. Lastly tho Haluakhada distributary, 
which noip takes out of tho Fatehpur branch but is tiealed as a 
part of lib© Cawnpore Ijraneh, is an important lino which for two 
miles runs parallel to the canal, and then, crossing the Dabauli 
escape in a duct, bears away to tho south along the watershed of 
the Ganges and Pandu. It commands a considcmble area in 
Cawnpore and Kaiwal, but tho iiiigacion has not yet been fully 
developed, and some now channels aro being constructed: at 
present the total length is 24| miles, and the annual irrigation 
5,21$ acres. 

Besides the main outlet th-ero are two eseapes—fiom ICafcwan 
into tho Pandu at mile 103, and at Dabauli into the same river 
at mile 333, though the lattai ia very larely used. The Paudu 
is also utilised, for the reception of drainago from several small 
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cuts cxpavatel foi tht' u-liof of ('t-rfair' aica^i in abnormally net 
seasons: tbe^'C aic (,loso x<j tbu riylil bank of the eaiml 

though at iluiiawau, in milo 101, a syjjhou ha^ l.eou made under 
thu eanal foi t.ikinii off the draiiiauf' from tho left lamk. The 
most impuilatit diainaiir qiu"^iion is lhat of ilit area Ijnig 
between ihe caual and the Slu'oiajpui di^lnijufai y. There is a 
good outfall into the Non, but tho uppei poi lions of tlio catch- 
ment aro liable to suffer after ho.uy and continuourt raiiq and 
steps are now being taken to roinody this defoet. Anotkei sonea 
of small drains deals leith the area b^ewton the canal and the 
Kalyanpui" distributary from mih' 127 to bio : a ^lortion of the 
flood distihurgo is turned into iho oanal, but (ho main outfall rs 
earned by a Ryjihoii into tho Ihibatdi < seaiuv Tbue are 22 
budges ueer th> uinal befoic reaehiiig tho city, in eviihh there aio 
ton othcib Beldom more tlian afuilong apart. The locks am at 
Ivharpiitpur, JCakwan Ilaujitpur and Nauraha Khera, wlnre tho 
Patchpur branch takes off, us \vi 11 as Ihnso at ilu* tad- fall 
Iiiepection Imngalous avo iniui'Uiined al Kharpatpur, Kakuan, 
Jagatipnr, Hulkainii, Tkua. Sirohi and Xanraiya TChora on tho main 
lino; at ilachhtm, rura and Kci.na on the Mhcnrajpiir distubutaiy 
at jMahavajpur on tho Taklauh ; .ind at Dhakptxiura, Shahbaicpui. 
Bhaupur aiifl Sheoli on th , Kansxxfx. There are nnlicensed canal 
tclegiaph offices at Ivakwaii, Bhcoli, Kalijilpiu, Xauiiuja IChcia 
and Cax\'n])Ore. 

The idea of oairying a canal Ihionglx tho loxver Poab seems 
to have boon peculiarly attvai;tiv<q if one mxbv judge from tho 
number of times tho project wan mooUsd axid shelved. Although 
the srhemo of a navigalilc tliaunol to Allahaliad was finally 
dxoppid in 1870, it i\aa not long befuro a fxvsh proposjd nas 
nnwlo to utilise the line originally intindt d for tho Tiower tlaugos 
canal by the construction of a bianch from tho Caxvnpoie ter- 
minal along the dm.b of the Baxidu and Itind, and thenco into 
the dhtricts of fchitehpur anil Allahabad Tho additional supjily 
derived from tho hoadworks at Xuiora resulted in a certain 
amount of wastage at tho lad-fall, and tho desire to employ this 
foi' further works of irrigation lod to a now survey of tho 
country in ISSd and tho submission, in tho folloxviug year, of a 
detailed project for tho Cawnporo branch citcns on by Captain 
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Clibbori Tho^igh tlie scheme met nth ge le al a].provalj on 
aecou fc of tho ISaAiai disaster and other reasons^ sanetaoii for 
the eommeneement of the canal was not obtained till 1S9S, 
and; as a matter of fact, no funds wexo foxihi oming till the 
beginning of 1S06, In that year the name was changed to that 
of the Fatehpur branch and excavation vi'as started, the woik being 
coinplsred in 1902^ though iiTigatmn was started in December 
1S93. The canal has a total length of 25 miles in this disfcriet 
and has proved of great service, although its work is mainly 
eontined to Patchpur and Allahabad. For the purpose of 
economy it has l-ccn laid down, that the maximum irrigation 
from all sources m any village shall not exceed 46 per cent, of 
ths cultivAtcd area. The head works of the canal aca situated just 
above the point nhore the raaLU line of the East Indian Kaihvay 
ciosses the Cawnpore faiaaeb in milo 131. the water being passed 
through a regulator of seven hays, each of six feet span ; and 
from the same point an escape capable of carrying tlw entire 
discharge of ihe ranal leads into tiie Paudu, Tbo channel is 
earned ever that river in the second mile by a fine aqueduct, 
and then bonds eoutlnv ards as fai as Bidhnu, a short distance 
above tlmfc village jtussing ovoi the Pamnipur diainage line on 
vihsoh a syphon is provided. Fiom lUdlinn the canal main- 
tains a south-easterly course pa^fc Farh and Hlahumruadpur, 
soon afterwards entering tlio Fatehpur distnrt Irrigation in 
the two tahsils of Cawnpore and Sfanval is effoctod by anuKiboi' 
of miGors, most of which supply the lauds on tlio left baiiiv. 
Those on the left are the ISIagrasa, tho Puroaipur, the Majhawan, 
ni turn giving off tho Jagdispur , the Kundauh, supplying the 
Hardauh ; tho Amor, the JJami, with its branch the Cliliatarwa; 
the Katepur and tho Aranj, which ha? a length of about four 
miles in ihis tliatrici and also gives off tho Shah minor. On the 
light bank are the ICakou, I'alolpuc anl Dcosarh m the extroiue 
south of Ulisil Cawnpore; and the Gojupur. ICarcimlxpur and 
Akbarpur in dfarwah Tho total length, of distributaries and 
minora in this disiricfc is about 33 miloa, and the average aioa 
irrigated dming the five years ending with j 90u-07 wms 6,905 
acres in tlio hharif and 3,239 in the rohi. Thcx’c are 23 bridges 
over the canal, and inspection bungalows arc raainiamed at 
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Bidhnu in ihe tdlisil, and at Sai h and jSiiiliammudpur 

in Karmil. 

The construction of the Etawali branch was cominciircd in 
1850-51, and in tho course of throe years tho than nel bad hi ui 
excavated as far as Banna Jakha. The ontjnnd i^ikn had in- 
cluded temlnal works on the Jumna at CJaiahtha, but though 
the navigation ehaniiol was cairiod to niLlmi lour niilos of the 
pioposed tail it was never comphued, the tccapo ualei being 
passed into a ravine. As in the caso of tho Can upoic liiatich, 
the biidgoB in sovoiai instances weio laistd, ijtit in thi J the work 
was diopped and the projo -t of & logalar outlet into tho Jumna 
by a series of locks tvas Ihuilly abandoned. Tuo years bucr 
another length of 21 aiilos was couveiiod inio a ni' iv ewfuipc, tho 
canal piopoi ending at Banna -lakhu, hedow i\hichplacod)hiu~ 
bulavios tveio substituted £oi the mum ihanncl. In tins di^tuei 
tho canal folloua closely tho line of the East Indian Uailw ly, 
traversing the contro of the Denupuv lahsii and a }i(ntiuu of 
Akbarpur. Tho piluinpal (UstrUmtamw are tin' i tght and Lft 
Dibiapur, which take out in Etawahaud In cp i']a.->e to tho canal ou 
oithor side; the Maugalpuig which eupplu-s the i ountry totho 
south and passes by Mangalpnr, Khaupur Dilual and Xonan , 
the right and loft Juria, which am practically continuations oi 
the two Dibiapur ehauuds ; and the Jhin^hak, nhlch is fed Bum 
the right Juria At Banna Jakha tho Huiplus wati'r m duoctod 
into the Ghatampui, Keona and Akliarpur disLidmUirics, all of 
coiisidorablo importance. The Akbarpui distinbulary Iiiigates ilio 
high lands along tho S.nigar as far us its conflin uce with tho Juuina, 
and itself tails into that rivci belon (Jhansgauj. The Reona keeps 
close to the loft bank of the old mam canal for almost its cntin 
length, and gives off a number of valuable niinois in the Akburpni 
and Ghatampur tahsiU. There is an impoiiant oicapo into tho 
iiind near Bara, and a sornowhafc cxtonsivo dniinago system lias 
been carried oat lu connection with tho ctuial, iinbiacing on tho 
loft bank the hlahmia drain fiom near Jhiiijhak, vhich runs into 
a ravine of tho Bind aftm a court-o of throe mili‘S ; thn jiuhigaon 
diain, IJmilos ill length, fiom Sithinaia to tho Bind, and tho 
Gnteba drain of ono mdo emptying into tho Bura cscapo It is also 
proposed to undertake moasures for ud]^ rov ng tba < rainago of 
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t elovaieas in U b pin* at the heals of the Non and Weoi 
IJV6 s O 1 the ij-gvit bank thoro is ihc Jhinjhak drain, tw and 
i half miles long, leading into iho llatTraha , tho Akharpnr 
djain, iihnh rans fiom tho fiist mile of she Akbarpur disirlhniaiy 
frif some SiK mihs and falls into the tSengAV and four small 
drains connected ivith the hra-ngalpur distnbutavy. Thero are 
t^vei'iy-foni’ biidgcs over tho canal and iufepeftion bungalo^vs 
ai Jldnjhak, Itaia, V'heio is also a tologiapb office, Ilaaim Jaklia, 
Nabipur, Criisi, Ihona ami Garahtha oulho maui canal, and at 
Sonaii on the Maugalpur distiibnUiry. Tho average area 
iiiigated by tuis system is 23,087 avios in the Jdui'i'if and 42,615 
in tho 7\'li havvesG. 

Tbo Ghatampur distiilmtary dates from 1SC9, when a project 
svi\s diavi'ii up for i oplacing iJie short and ladly aligned Tigain 
liy a now channel of eonsidciahlc length, mrended to irjjgate tho 
cast of Akhctrpui and a laige iJoition of Ghatampur hotu'eeu the 
Rind and tha Non. Affeoi some delay, duo to the discussions on 
the genoi'ui ^noscion ol iho lowci Ganges canal, sanction was 
given to the undcitaking m 1873 The course adoptul for the 
distributary was almost paraJici lo that of ihc Kind*, nearly due 
oast fiom Banna JaUia as far as Fakhpur Eoshuai, and thenee 
feOiUh to Ghatampur, near uhieh place it tailed into a ravine of the 
Non, though the original intention had boon to continue the canal 
into pargaua Kora of the Futehpur diskict. By 1374 tho line 
had been compdckd for a distance of 2G iiilles, and this was 
aftCi wards extended to 35, exclusive of the J alalabad diatriLiitary 
which takes off at mile. S'l close to Gharanipur. The I'cmaiiider 
of tho pwoject was loft in abeyauoo fun was brought up in an 
amondod foim in 1835, tins eoutcmplatiug the eonversiou of tho 
Lxwting inaiu line froiii milo 24 into tho diAdru^ distvibutai'y 
and the < oi).st 2 'uction at that point of a bifurcating I'Ogulator, 
the nciv main line to continue along the Kind to Pamiri, thoace 
south to Ihuia at uiib 3b and tlieneo oastumrda into Naiwal 
and Koni. The ovucuiiou of tbo dosign was postponed for 
^ar^ou 3 rensous till 1334, when It waa al length taken in ban 1 
and completed wMiout farther modification Fiona Itarra an 
osoapo leads mto iho Eind, and on tho opposite bank, a largo 
disiiibutary, ten miles in length and known as the Pewaa runs 
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south^vards as far as Gon. Iji Diilc SS the Bari aiid Bliad^roi a 
distributaiies leave the canal, inigaiiug a dry traf-t which 
extends into Kora; and another sciics o£ distrilmiados supplies 
an extonsive aiea in the Fatohjiur disti jct. Altogether the caral 
inigatcs on an average 21,1 IG acres of khur'^f and 1B,S44 nnxs 
of o^ali crops in tins disl,ri>-t. Foi adniiuuti alive pnirposiS it 
forms part of the Fatiiipur division, the heathpiaifeis of nhuh 
ai’O at C'aivnpoie. Thu-c aic iu^iKitiou Imugalons at Cliairora^ 
Manctlm, JDharainpur and Ilnsaiiia on the main Inn, at Gliatam- 
prax on the Bhadras and at Taga on the disiiitnitarj, 

Tho BhognijJur hi'aneli of Uu‘ loner Uaug^-s (-a’jal onteis jins 
distiict at mile lOd and kimiuak's at Alaiupur, sonio four 
miles lower down. Ihom lids point dm r.upply is utih'iod by 
means of ihrco lUajoi channel.-!, knoivn a'' !ho Al'pur, Jbivlhau 
and tiiLandia distninilarios, icliiih ivItU Iluir inani lies command 
almost all thu (ountij lK'C«e.jn ilic S -ugai and Jumna, Tin: fust 
of ilioso, imludnig ike Kahlaj'iu mnioj, B 12^ mihh' in length 
and runs nortSi and cast, imgatuig thi soulh-wesl. of tiio Dorapni 
tahsil, the average being li, -IT') ai‘io.s Tin Basdliaii dihtiibutary 
at firs! foilons the hounJary of Deiapur and Bhogropur, and dnu 
turns into the latcer tah'^il : u i',lx it-, Inatn ke'S, of wlib h the (‘hicf 
are the Kanlliit on tho left and ihc Barauc and .lUva on the right, 
it is 50^ miles m length and irrigati-s im anaierage 2j,?i70 
acres. Tho yikandia distributary Bupplio.s the west jud .south of 
Bhognipmi. It tenniuates near Amrodba, and its principal 
hianchea aiu tho hAiahia, Haihra and Bhoguipiir, of winch the last 
extends to the end of tlwdoy/j and in its tuui gi\is oT the Akoihi, 
Tho total length is 75 nuks, irngatingou au aw rage 2'h,55i acros. 
The entire sysU-m during tlui Jivo juirs endiug wulh IbOC-O" 
fiupiplicd in this diskia 21/157 acres on an average in tiw Jckanf 
and 41,851 in the rahi Inuvesfc, There are two diainage cuts in 
this district, o lie known a-a the Gurdahi some iivu miles long, 
which starts from the hist imlo of llm Basdljan distribiUarj, and 
after ero-sing llio Alipur falls into a mviuo of tlw Bengar; and 
the other called tho ICasolar, which is sovon jnilcs in length and 
follows the left bank of the mam canal iioni mdo UH to 10(1, 
and thence runs rorthwarig ii to the Sougor Inspection 
bungalowe are niaontaLUod ut Zaiupur Akorhi jBhognipur, 
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Gui'dahi and Nandpur, and there is a telegraph office at 
Alampur. 

The facilities for iriigation by means of wells vaiy inversely 
V ith the depth of the water levelj although other factors have to 
ho taken into account, such as the nature of the subsoil and the 
influence of percolation from the canals The water level is 
highest in the tract along the Ganges, where it ranges from 
20 to 25 feet below the suifacc, although on the high clifT 
itself the depth is coumderably gioater In the central plain it 
langes fiom 20 to 40 feet; while in the Jumna tahsils it is from 
60 to SO feet or oven more. In many parts of Bhognipur the 
depth IS such that it is a matter of considerable laboui to 
olitain water even for domestic purposes, and m some villages a 
iomt stook of cattle is maintained at the chief wells merely for 
supplying water for household use. The wells in this distiiet are 
of various types, but for agricultural purposes the fahka well of 
cemented and pointed masonry is rarely emp'^oyed, and is indeed 
considered as an unnecessary extravagance. Such wells exist in 
considerable numbers, but aic usually roservod for the supply of 
di inking watoi or else aio a relic of the palmy days of indigo 
planting The cost varies with the size and depth of the 
oylmdor, but is seldom less than Es. 300 and generally thioe 
01 four times that sum. The most populai form of ■well is the 
half-masonry type, of small diameter and lined with bricks, either 
set m moitat oi merely fitted together. Occasionally such wdls 
aic regularly sunk ; but more often the shaft is lined with bricks 
fiom the bottom, while in some cases the process is not continued 
thi oughout but only so far aa to prevent the sides from falling 
in on account of the filtration of the watei, Iti many cases, and 
paiticulaily in the canal tiacts, where the stability of the subsoil 
has been affected, such treatment is extended to old earthen wells, 
the result lieing that they aic rendered moio efficient and com- 
mand a larger aica than before, whereas the omission of a hiick 
lining would probably involve the complete desk notion of the 
w^ell. For this reason it is veiy difficult to compare present and 
past figures. In 1870 there were 7,357 masonry wmlls of all kinds, 
while in 1907 the total was 11,650, of which 8,438 were actually 
employed for irrigation in that year During the currency of the 
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seWlemcnl: G,012 wells were confii.ru,etcd, bnfc it is impossible to 
say how many oi these weie previously lu cxisLeuee in an 
unprotected form. Of late years tresli eonsiruL Lion has proccerh d 
very lapidly, and it is W'Oithy of note that, with few e\ecption&, 
the new iVelL arc to hv attnlaited either lo tenanls oi to 
eultivaung conimiiiiitios, The cost of these hsilf-masonry wells 
laiiges from one hundred to four handled mpees, and it has been 
estimated that dm iug the I arrnvy oL'theU^t setllemeut the amount 
expended on this am, ouut was bet ivoeli twelve and hfbeJii lakhs. 
Oil the other hand the iiumhfu of unpioLH-ted welL ,^hows a 
raaiked dceicase, the total m iS70 being u4 I'Jd whoieas in 1007 
lE was only Id/liO, although the niuuhei is. liable to lie iiurcased 
to an indofmito evtont in ^ -asons of dtoughi, The c- 0 ',(, of 
eoustrudiou of an unhrh ked wd! ranges fioni li.b, i" to Us. 27, 
tlic cxpcudduie depending ufion the natuie of th‘ subisoil. 
Where the ktloi us firm Midi a<‘iU have In. en know u to last 
for foity 3 ears, though m plaeos iheu iil * maj* lie put at two or 
throe seasons or even less. "Whcio this is the ease the well is 
geiioiallv" strenglhonedwitlK oik of tamaiisk twigs or af/iu/’ stalks, 
hut such measures ;u'o of httlo avail when' the shaft is suhj.'ekd to 
poreohtUou from a oanal. Wells of all kimk aie w oi ho<l in the 
ordinary manner by moans of ballot k,s diaw nig up tlie water in 
a or Icathei 11 hutdrot, the mimher of join's' U'ld ludloek-runs 
depending on the sko of tho well. The oiilv eMeepbion lo this 
rule is in the low A. ichL'tr tiae-ts, wheie the water \ eit" neai ihc 
suiface and is raised by means of the flhjif/dt. oi let er. 

Other sourees of suppiW an vi-iy uninipoitaut, and tlie 
area watered from them does not <'v<e“d six per {-'nt. of the 
total irrigation, except in talisll iVdliaiu, ivherc stinie ,7,000 
acres aio iirfgaltd on an average from tanks, bwamp.s and 
streams. A numhev of tanks weie excavated during the gieat 
fainiue of lyfT, hut in praitieally ovurj'' ease tliey have fallou 
into disrepair aiifl it is doubtful whethei th 'y ivero ever used to 
any extont. The jhils are (omraonly utilised wdien ou'asion 
ii'f|iilres, but they fleldom aliord sudieiont for more than one 
wateuiig, and lU dry years, when they aie most lequired, they 
fail altog'cthur. Tlie etrcaraB aio aaldom employed for the 
pui'poses of iiTigatiou with thu nolo exception of the isaii which 
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IS e^t nsi ely employed by the Iviiiax ciltii ator^s ol its saudy 
’galley ^hoie th..-^ eoaburaefcion of woUs is apiaciical impossibz- 
lily. 

Praftieally jzothing ia kll 0 ^yIl vdtfe rcgai'd to the espcrienco 
of ttiB district iznder the pressura of faoiiac ai, any time puor to 
the iidroctuction o£ Biitish rtiie. [feis certain tliali sutli ealaiaitics 
wtTO of froqueiit occurroneo and that the distriot of Uawnpnre was 
far less able to nithatawl the effects of those vaai latioiis than at the 
present day, ovlieu it is cqaipped with a fairly complete sysleia of 
canal ii-rigation reuderiug it ru a lajgo nieasuie socme against a 
failme of the laius. In the absence ofany specific rcfoLcncctiO 
this tract it is only possible to conjeeuirc that the history of 
cli oughts IS imicli the sir3:5e in this district as in the Doab as a whole. 
The historians rcier only to ihefaininess of gicat luaguitudtp when 
theseaiedy of food leas sueh as to lender tlie whole country 
desolate; and for this reason it is impoisiblo to comi[uie thepnsi'ifc 
condition of alfaira with that of earlier epot-hs. IVc amtoldthat 
the faimno of 1345 cous'ovfccd the fortilo plam of the Boab into a 
wilderness, and inaltcis were lendeml worse by the capneious 
eriiell.y of Muhainraad Ua Tughlaq, who then iiakd at Delili. 
Othci teinble famines occurred in 1421 and 1471, and the newt of 
general importance was the great vi&ication of 1031, which 
followed on two saceassivc seasons of di ought and is said to 
have desolated oho ivholo of Ama. Though it was w'orst m the 
bOuth of India, the diAiess semib to haiw boon universal and no 
anioimt of iitnievoleaes could avail when food was not to bo 
purchased. Thiity years lalei another extiaorduiaiy drought 
ensued; but the relief measures uadoi taken by Aurang5!cb in 
bringing grain fiom Bengal and the Punjab to the paits uffectetl 
seemed to shoir that the ccuferc of fumiuo lay near Tohli and in 
the upper Doab. In 1770 theio was gcu.ual ikmiiie in Bengal, 
but tho seareiiy in this district seams to have beoii of no groac 
importance, since the oifiver cooimauding iho foit at Allahabad 
w as able to coUoct grain for tho iclicf of tho ease, and ilm bulk of 
the* amoaixt tiansported lame fiom Kora, There was no acute 
distress in the province hut prices iveio iiioidinately high, with 
the result that laules?noss ivas rife and the convoy a of grain 
were seldom allowed to pa.ss mmoiesteci The first famina 
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of which we have any definite notioSj as affecting the present disti ict 
of CawnporO; is that of 17S3-84, known as the chthsa, from its 
occurrence in the year 1840 Sx’i'lhnt. The ahsonco of lain had 
been very marked in the xn-cceding year ; and -when this \\ as 
followed by a complete failure of the monsoon the distress 
boeamo gonoral, ami ivas aggravated by the extensive migration 
of starving x^coplo from Bundclkhand. As to the actual dogice 
of intensity with which the famine visited Cawnxioio there seems 
to be some dis^JUtCj for uhilc Coloiie-l Band Binitli staten on the 
authority of an eye-witness chat iL was tlio worst calamity kuoun 
for a century, hli. Koso, nlio e ouducted tlio first regular sotti - 
ment, assmts that on tins occasion there was not sue h an abseiKo 
of vegotation as to eauso tJio cattle to starve, and that the coai-sor 
food grams, sueh as mo.'/ij yielded a fair Jiaive&t It is edear, 
liowoiei, that the calamity was of an exceptional n.ituio, if oniv 
for the icason that vhcat sold foi eight wm.s to the lupee. Tho 
famine abated lu tho axmiig of 1781, although [wu'es long ic'imiined 
high and the cffcots of the vmitalion uoie lolt for man\ ycais 
Bhoitly after tho cession of tho distnc t the autumn liaivost 
of 1803 [irosu'd an cuitirc failure, and this na.s followed li> an 
almost comxilete lons of tho onauing sjn mg Inn vest. The otfec't on 
this district was difiaHtious, for ubilo x>rieos \mvo bo liigh that a 
bounty of Rs. 24 per hundred maumls ivas [laicl on all wlieat and 
bailey imported to Cawiixmic, tho sinniJiilni's and cnltivatois 
were jedueed to the greatest straits by reason of the i'XOi"-bi\o 
ro\enue demaud, iMany landholder Lin ow up their ongagemeuts 
and absconded and no one \roulcl c-onfract foi the vat ant ostatos, 
although revenue was lemittod to the amount of iis. 2,33,137 and 
the suspension of a siimiai sum was giantorl. Further lemisbions 
were afterwards found uecossary, since only in tli'* Bithui talml 
was any ax>pitciablo amount of raht hai vo^tod, and tho total sum 
surrendered by Government issaid to have been Rs, 5, 13, 713. A 
largo sum was distiibutcd in advances for the coasti'uction of 
wells and other agricmltural jrarxioses, rulieving the pj’ossure to a 
considerable extent ; but a long interval elapsed before the 
district recovered its normal condition of jii'osjienfcy, while 
perhaps the mcast important result was the disastrous effect of the 
i e on the old proprietory commumtics who novor regained 
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the 1 loat 1 os 1; oa > ut sfcea Ily re t f om bad to \\ oisa. Indeed, 
thiongl out the fiist ha^f of the uiueteonth century the experiences 
of the district were peculiarly unhappy. The lavns again failed in 
lSl2, causing distress in that and the folio iviiig year, ■which ■was 
coDsideied by tho eolleefeoi* to bo even more severe than that of 
1S03 Very Httlo is known of this calamity beyond the scatemeni; 
that prices weio higher than ever before, and that rovenue 
remittod to the amount of some Rs. 27,000, Again in 1819 
prices were very high on account of dionght, and the fact that 
com was imported in largo quantitios from the west shows that 
fcbo sufforing in this district must have been acute. The revonus 
for lBlS-19 was eoilccted with great cliiBcuIiy and a consider- 
able balance accnmulaiod, while in the following year remissions 
WMG made to the oxlont of Rs. 20,901 Tho difttvess ivas 
prolonged by the midy arrival of the rains in IStO and the 
consequent contraction of the Buu'tf area, while at tho same time 
the distiiet was filled wnlh immigrants fiora Bu-udolkhaud, 
Eventually abundant rain m Soptombor permitted the cultivation 
of a full ^({bi area, and all signs of famiuo terminated with the 
advent of the harvest. The drought of 1'325-2G soems to have 
affected the parganas adjoining Etawah and Eanukhahnd and 
throughout ihcj dhtriefc prires wore abnormally high, although it 
does not appear that any romismous of rovcmi© were granted on 
this occasion 

In 1833-34 Bundelkhand was vi, sited with a sovore drought 
and famine, the effects of which were partivdiy felt all over this 
districi; and acutely so in chc southern parganas. The kkar-if 
is said to have been a total faduie, but ia the iiiigated parganas 
along the Ganges ih^rabi harvest was pilontifal and the revenuo 
was paid ndthout much difficulty. Along the Jumna, however, 
both, crops utterlj" failed, and although the greater par'fc of the 
I'GVOuno was i calised, it is to be foared that this was achieved only 
at the cost of tho aeoumulatcd qirofits for many years . The remis- 
sions amounted to Es. 33,245, of which Its, 21,525 were granted 
in Bhogiiipnr and the bulk of the remainder in Ghatampur and 
Akbarpur. The district had not recovered from the losses of 
1833-S4 when it was visited by the terrible famine of lSo7-S8, 
On tho 28th of August 1<337 Mr. Eose reported that the MuH/ 
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vras a failure. WilH the cxer'pi.ioa of a slit^ht showcv no rain 
had falL'n in Eilhaui and Rasulahad siiieo Manh; ihorc was an 
eritiic absonoe of vogotaLion, oven tho trues being fitu[ipjd of 
tb«ii iuavos, and the fa.Llo woie flying by thousaruls A slight 
fall of iaiu in October had savMl a poition of the j'f'ar and hc/jm 
in tho south and east of the distuft, but Ldsuwhoie tho rouniiy 
was a havreu wasto and thoio woio no nioana of sowing tho land 
foi tho rabi. Kot a vosugo of cultivation was to bo seen within 
tventy miles of the Jumnaj ami whole villages lx came depopu- 
lated by famine and cmigiation. This v, as the Arst, occasion on 
which lelud works wcic staitod by Govoininonk and thcs(' wtuo 
opened in all lalwils except Cawnpoio and Nai'waL The amount 
thus expended was Ils, ISO daily, and thcnigli this ivas lucu'asi d 
to Eg. 210 in Fobruaiy, tho sum proved qinto lusullifdeut, and 
laige numbers of applioaiits had to he jejoctod. Tho aged and 
iulirm had to depend on piivafci* chaiily, and a vchaf .socidy 
oiganibcd at Caunpore supported about 1,0U0 persoiis dailj. 
Pioin November 1837 to July in tho following your tho amount: 
expenckcl in lehef was Ks. C8,9lS and tho numhei of jiyisona 
who thus benelitod was l,228;60-i, exclusive of those ri'ooiving 
icliof from the cantonment magistrate and private sotuetios 
These Aguros afford but a famt idea of tho distiObS that ] ire vailed, 
Tho parganas along tho Ganges wore the fiist to feel tho drought; 
but the cultivators wore able, by incessant labour, to raise 
sufHdont pioduec in tho rnhi. foi the bate mainicnanco of them- 
aolvcs and their families ; while m the tracts along the Jumna a 
cor tain amount of the lk<(rif had escaped, though tho depth of 
the water level ac(ounted for an entire absence of spung t-iops. 
In cither case the sulfunng of tho jicopio was appalling, and 
the immense moitality fioin actual starvation nas inercasud by 
widespread opidenlies of smallpox and cliolcra. At Cuwupoit. 
tho Ganges, winch then contained hut little water, was choked 
with corpses, and it is said that largo iminbers who woro too proud 
to beg poisoned themselves and thoir fauuhes sooner than endure 
the pain of starvation, Undci such circumstancos it was only 
natuial that the collection of the revenue should ontiioly break 
down. Tho balances of 1837-38 and tho folio wing year amounted 
to nearly twenty lakhs and it was found, noceesary to remit 
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the Slim of Its 17,25,244 The results of this calamity lasted 
for soveial years, and on this aecoimt much difficulty ivas 
e\periencc{l iii aseei taming the revenue-paying capacity of tho 
district at the settlement of iS40. It is indeed icinai liable that 
tho tiaut should have iccovcicd as q^mchly as it did, foi lyffiii 
the lepoit on the settle mont vras compiled ihero T\as haidly 
anywhere a purceptiljlu doc, i case of cultivation save in Blmgnipui 
and the southorn portions of Derapiii and Chatampur. 

Tho nest great failuie of the lains necuned m 18C0, hut 
with tho esception of the distress caiisid hy high prices, the 
distiiet seems to have escaped comparatively lightly, and the 
only sign of famiuc was the groat number of iinraigiauts iiho 
sti earned into tho district from tho west. High piiecs again 
picvailed in iSG-h, but though the hluwhf was far hclow the 
aveiagc, the onsumg harvest piovcd abundant and all appiehen- 
Bion vanished. By this time eaiial iriigation had been introduced 
and its Iicueiicial effects ivas fedt from tho flr.-.t, although a long 
pciiod olapaod before the pioeaiious oountiy along the Jumna 
was lender ed in tiny dcgicc sceuro It was largely on this 
aeeouut that iii ld6S-G0 tho conditio r of Cawnporo was perhaps 
moie favourable than that of any other portion of the tract 
afloeted Ly tho failure of the rams Tho prolonged drought m 
August lyCS le&ultc'd in the destruction of tho greater part of 
tho IcIutThf ; Imi; the distiict cxpeiienced tho full boiiofit of the 
lam in Septornhei, ruth tho result that tho cultivators floc'ked 
bade to their villages, which they had begun to desert, and 
prepared tho laud for an unusually laigu spring crop. Immenso 
stoics of grain had been accumulated in the cspeciatron of a 
famine, ami these ncro sold at compaialively easy rates: hut tho 
pi ices rose again during tho cold weather The following rahi 
nas fair, though gram and arJmr suffered somewhat from fiost; 
hut rhore was no lack of employment, owing to the construction of 
railways, canals and metalled roads then in progiess Cloneially 
it may lie said that tho condition of the labouring classes was 
satisfactory throughout, there is as no need of relief works or 
poorhouses and trade was in a most iloui'ishing condition, the 
amount of grain which flowed into Cawnporo during 1863-69 
and th ' following year being estimated at two and a half millions 
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of maiiJicU. The autumn harvest in 1S60 was greatly injured by 
heavy and late ram m Soptamber and Otdoljt r, though this appears 
to have caused no disticss and the district speedily resumed its 
nomal state. The expeiicnees of 1S77-7S were vciy similar, 
although the w Idc exteni. of the famine caused an abnormal riso 
m prices. By tho end of Auga-st 1877 it was reponod that the 
cropi sown in July was aiill alive but that the vest had failed 
completely, and while there was no distress among the people 
great anxiety is-as felt for tho catllo. The continuation of tho 
di ought caused scarcity lu the Jumna tracts, but tho canal 
irugated parganab wore faiily piospicrous, Gtoud general laui 
fell m October, enabling the rahb to lie sown and ledicving the 
market, so that by this time distress had ceased to exist, lb In £ 
on this occasion was coiifincd to the last six miles of tho Mughal 
road between Sikaudia and tho Etawah border. Largo numbeis 
attonded the woiks in the beguming uf October: but aftei a 
wmek rain foil, dispersing the labourers to their fields. A ecitniu 
number still lemainod, however, and the work was nut finally 
closed till the middle of February 1S7S, the total attendance, 
counted by daily units, iicing 4b,0S2 persons. Tho levcimo 
demand was suspended to tho amount of Its. 29,301, of whicli 
Bs, 4,094 was subsequently remitted on account of tho Raiulabad 
rice crop, and a good deal of private relief was uudortaken in 
tlie city of Cawnpore on tho part of the w'Calthior rtwidents. 
The unimportance of the famine is amply illustrated by the fact 
that the total expionditnre oil lolief w'oiks was only Rs. 8,913, of 
which Bs. 5,744 W'erc ehaiged to provincial funds. 

It was probably owing to tho ciicumstanec that the distnet 
escaped so lightly on tins occasion that no evil results attended 
the failure of tho rams in 1S80, although tho total fall was the 
lowest ever recorded. It was inevitable that a great contraction 
should have takon place ia the area sowm both in tho Ich'irbf 
and in the ensuing r«5'i ; but though much anxiety was felt for a 
time no signs of distress were apparent and no relief measures 
proved necessary. The case was otherwise in 1897, wdion tho 
district had for several years been suffering from unfavourable 
seasons which had brought about great deterioration in the 
poorer tracts The rtnns of 1896 proved vory inadequate and 
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the iihartf outtura fl-as little moie tbaa one-sisth of the normal, 
the parts most affected being Obatampur, Narwai and Bbogniptir. 
Elsewhere there was no distress save that occasioned, by the rise 
of prices, which bj’ Jamiaiy 1S97 was pressing severel}'' on the 
labouring population. The initial step ia the matter of relief 
was the distribution of advances on an extended scale in October 
1899, and this proved of the greafcoit value In giving confidence 
to the peoide. Many thought that the sowiogs would come to 
nought ; but the venture was justified by its results, for the winter 
rains ensured the eatety of the crop and largely aseisred in 
averting disaster. In the matter of the area sown with rah- 
crops Cawnpox'Q stood fai ahead of the other districts of the 
division, the amount being about SS per cent of the iwimal. 
This in itself implied exlensivo employment for the labouiing 
elasgee : and the result nas due mainly to the action of Govein- 
ment, imitated in many instances by the landowners. The outturn 
of the hai'vest was satisfactory in the irrigated tracts, but in 
the dry la.iris, especially in the three distressed tahsils, it was 
necessarily poor, so that for the whole di, strict it did not average 
more than 42 per cent, of the normal. Edief works under the 
PuL'lic Woiks department wore staited on the 4th of Eecomber 
1896 and rcinained open till the 2drd of July following, although 
the attendance had shrunk to insignificant proportions by the 
end of May. The works, which wore confined to the improve- 
raent of o-viscing roads, were conducted at first on the inter- 
mediate system ; but this gave rise to complaints and the oidjnaiy 
code system was adopted, a piece-work scalo being introduced 
when the numbers decreased at the time of harvest. The total 
attendance on those works, which were mainly confined to the 
Mughal road, was 5,187,710 persons, counted by daily nmta, 
and the cost was Ke. 3;25,o07, inelnding giatnitous relief to the 
amount of Es 58,58]. The attendance rose from 8,780 at the 
end of Bacember to G6,S22 in January and to 118,540 at the 
close of the following month; but it fell at the end of March to 
1S,76S and in April to 1,096, while the expected increase m 
May proved very small and during the lasn week onlj’’ 1,759 
persons remained. Small w'orks, under civil officers, consisting 
in the deepening of 39 tanks, afforded relief to a comparatively 
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insigmBcant: number ; hut raucli 'was done by the establishment 
of poorhouses at all the tahsil hojidfjuaifcois except Deiapur and 
Hilhaur, and the diatiibunon oi’ gratuitous lolrf to necessitous 
persons at their homes. These operations u"8re inaugurated 
in Novamber 180G and lasted till the close of tho following 
September. The total tiumkr of persons thus benefited nas 
very laigo, and the ex[>enditurc uitdei the vaiuous heads was 
Ks 1,80,10-1. A fuiUier sum of lls, Sd,b7-i eras expoiKhil l>y 
the coimnittoe of the ehantaido rUief fund, and was devoted 
mainly to the pui<;haso of ealtlo for eulnvalors or l-1ro to the 
dibtnljiifcion of money doles for the icspeetablo poor, Altogethoi 
the expenditure by Govcinment on lua omii of famine amounted 
to Es 6,20,d42, exAusive of the money spent by tlio ohaiitablo 
oiganisations, and also of lemisstons of land icvcnue to the 
oxtent of Es, 2,12,08 ), w Iiih suspousious of Rs. G,‘lo,ln2 wore 
made foi tw o yoaiw d’he lehef measun's weic eutiroly sucrcssful, 
foi though the distind escaped lightly lu vompaiison with its 
noiglibours tbore was a^ulo distress foi some tarao in the 
uninigated traets. T’hu adequacy of the lohof given was proied 
by the rapid recovery tliat euisiit'd. No class of the population 
was poimaiieiitly iujuicd: and from one point of view liho famino 
may have actually done good, sim e the di ought < ouiituibalaneod 
the e.xecssive rainfall of tho preceding yoais, and Iho liso in 
prices undoubtedly gave a Htimulus to agideulture which was 
much needed to overcome the deprossiou that had characlenscd 
the past decade, and had hecn vastly mure injurious in its 
effects. 

In 1905 the early cosaation of tho rains, follow'od by 
protracted drought, rosaltod in a dollcieufc /r/ta'/v/harTCst in tho 
tracts bordering on the Jumna in the Ghatam]nir and Bliognipur' 
tahsils. The absence of water rendered it impossible to prepaio 
tho fields for sowings, save whm-o a supply w'as obtainable 
from the canal. Indeed tho valuo of the latter could not have 
been more clearly iliustratod, sumo in Bhognipuc green and 
luxuriant crops were to be seen side by buIo with fidds in vvluoh 
not a trace of vegetation wms visible. Tho total aioa afi'eoted 
was about 725 square mil&s in oxtent- and of this 106 squaro 
mdefi were protected by irrigation, NaturaUy the demand for 
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'Water was far greater than the available supply ; but by judi- 
cious distribution an average rahi outturn of about 14 annas was 
secnredj while in the unprotected tiaets it was less than half 
the normal. There was no actual difficulty in the supply of food- 
grams, which were impoited both by lail and by cart m large 
quantities from Cawnpore; but on the other hand the scarcity 
of fodder was very marked, so that the loss of cattle from actual 
starvation was considerable, while in many eases the owners were 
compelled to sell then beasts for slaughtei. Another great 
difficulty was the scaicity of water, and to remedy this several 
tanks were filled from the canals, and in seven villages wells weie 
bored by the Agricultural department to the great benefit of the 
places eonoeraed. There were no visible signs of famine m the 
tiaot beyond the obvious effects of drought: no migration and 
no unusual sickness or mortality ; but distress was generally 
prevalent at the beginning of 1906, and towards the end of 
January relief works were started on the Mughal road and 
on that from Srinagar to Baripal, embracing a total length of 12J 
miles. These works lemained open, till the middle of June and 
afforded employment to 496,438 persons counted by daily units, 
including dependents. During the same period eleven village 
works were maintained in Bhognipur and nine in Ghatampur for 
the purpose of giving relief to the high-caste population, to 
which they were carefully restricted: they consisted in the 
deepening of tanks, and were managed thi ougli the agency of the 
landholders. In this way 56,301 persons were usefully employed 
at a total cost of Rs 3,963, that of the public relief works being 
Rs. 31,054. In addition gratuitous relief was distributed in cash 
to 243,113 persons at their homes, this method being continued 
till the second week in Septomboi ; and two poorhouscs were kept 
open till the middle of July, the total number of persons attend- 
ing them being 10,378. The land revenue of the affected area 
was Rs. 5,43,809, and of this Rs 1,64,852 were remitted : the rest 
was recovered in full, with the exception of a small balance of 
Rs, 4,330 in BhogDipur. In the rest of the distiict no relief 
operations proved necessary, but the revenue was remitted to the 
extent of Rs, 1,01,838. These measures, sux>plemented by liberal 
ad van COB for agricultural purposes enabled the people to weather 
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the storm sucoessfullyj and with the reaping' oi the hharlf ail 
traces the former distress had disappoareci 

The materials for a history of puee^ arc far more abundant 
than is the case Mith most distviow, as in the case of the principal 
food-grains fairly complete lists are available from 1814 onwards. 
It should ho noted_, however, that the rates for all years up to 
1361 arc those of harvest time and not for the whole year, nor 
either for lelail transactions in the bazars ; and it is a matter of 
speculation as to vvhas dHiluebions .should iio made so as to arrive 
at the actual a vorage pi ices current, Tho noticeable feature of 
the returns is the astonibhiug cheapness, us compared with present 
rates, that prevailed in tho first half of the century. Fiom 
18lG to lS2d the aveiage piiee* of wheat vas 2U-2i, of 
and of hdjrn 43 65 ft/’m to the rnpoj. In thu following decade 
tho harvest raU'S wero 32‘58 for wheal, 42 63 for yiodw and 42'C 

sees for hajm, although ai C'awnpoio imilf nheat fuUduid 2G'29, 

while liailuj and gram, wero 3v8 63 and 3)88,5e'j‘fl rospoeUvely, 
Tho avmages of th<i next ton years are vitiated by ihe famino of 
1837, which may chereforo ho omittod, those for tho romaming 
nine years being 30‘73 sera for uhcat, i2‘02 hr juar and 39 62 
for &a;res, while the city rates wore 23’99 sers of wheat, 33*16 of 
bailey and 29*19 of gram As yei there nas no perceptible rise 
in prices and a period of extraordinary plenty followed, tho 
rates for i860 and tho next year being the lowest on reeord. 
Fiom 1846 to 1855 the averages were 39-05 sers of wheat, 6i4o 
of juar and 58-93 sers of bajm for tho rapc;c. With the Ilutiny, 
though not apparent)iy on its account, a marked change occurred, 
and this was enhanoed by iho advent of a aerio.s of bad ycaie and 
indifferent harvests, while doubtless ihc introduction of railways 
and the stimulus given to trade wore not without effect. It 
should be noted, howovey that from 1861 onwards tho rates are 
tboss given in the official rotnrns and refer to retail transactions, 
so that the actual rise was not so groat us at first sight appears. 
For the ten years ending with 18G6 the averages wore 25-91 sen 
per rupee for ivhoat, 32*32 for ywtr and 33-72 for hajira, whilt 
in the second half of tho period barley sold at 30*7 and gram w 
2o'45 sers. Then camemoro bad harvests and a further develop 
ment of the export trade, the averages from 1866 to 1876 bem| 
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17'17 sers of wheat, 24‘51 of juar, 22'24 of hajo'a, 24'97 of 
barley and 22 44 of gram. la s^nta of the gencial famine of 
1877-78 the apwai'd tendency appears to have been checked, and 
after the recovery from that calamity prices ruled remarkaoiy 
low, the rates for the decade terminating in 1886 being 19 71 $&rs 
of wheat, 26 99 of 25 01 of ba^ra, 27‘8S of barley and 
24-19 of gram. The change was but shoitlived, for in all 
districts the year 1886 marks the commencement of a new era in 
the history of prices. Silver had depreciated in value, railways 
were being extended in all directions, the expoit trade was 
assuming proportions undreamed of before, and consequently the 
price of agricultural produce was enormously enhanced Added 
to this a cycle of unfavourable seasons sot in about 1891, and 
while the population was increasing at an unprecedented rate, the 
supply of food Avas running short. Prom 1886 to 1895 the 
averages were 15'92 sers of Avheat for the rupee, 21 29 of juar, 
20-03 of ha^ra, 22-16 of barley and 22-29 of gram. Then came 
the famine of 1897, and two years later widespread scarcity in 
central and southern India Money was cheaper than ever, and 
those farmers w-ho secured a crop reaped a golden harvest. With 
the beginning of the new century and a period of greaij agrieul- 
tmal prosperity the markets became easier, but the rates have not 
shown any sign of a return to the level of those prevailing before 
1886. For the ten years ending with 1905 the averages weie 
12-65 sers of wheat, 20 74 of juar, 19-55 of bajra, 19*26 of barley 
and 17-42 sers of gram. These figures bear witness to a veiy 
great rise during the past fifty years. To estimate that lise 
precisely is almost impossible, and for several reasons, the chief 
being that whereas m former days tlie fluctuations were sudden 
and enormous, at the present time they are far moio gradual 
owing to the general tendency tow’^aids the equalisation of prices 
over a large area. With railways and telegraphs it is impossible 
that corn should be dear in Cawnpore and cheap in Dehli, and 
the difference in the rates can never exceed at most the cost of 
freight between the two places , while it is knoivn that in 1804 
the people of Dehli were dying of starvation although at no 
greater distance than Meerut wheat was selling at more than a 
d for the rupee Further it cannot yet be ascertained 
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\^h<jthtjr the eonflition of agriculhu al alTaiis during the last 
tucuty yeais 'MU ho n gaug'd as sun mal, although pi ubably the 
same doubt was fyli in tho t^\o pix-fcding pi nods. Allowing that 
tntnfc} years niidiidi*s= a fail aveiageof good and bad seasons, the 
rise ia obvious. Taking the tlnee ^.rujiles ah. at, hijrii and juar, 
Ml, find that fioin IStiti to thu sab a noicdl [>er ooiit, higher 
than in the twenty loars ending uith IS id, and thaii from iSS6 
to IbOd the inereasu jimouub d to 5J per ecul ; or otherwise 
stated, the avoiage lafes ot the la-'t nv iiiy years are nearly 
20 per cent higher than those oi‘ the i.wo presiding decades. 

It is impossiid'* to deal satistati.orily with the question of 
wages, foi the reason tiiafe tin leliabh’ siatisnes arc abtauiablo 
with logavdto the rales previuliug in former days The offii lal 
loturns show tiiat there has inni a very marked inereasc in the 
remuneration of lid mur, biuc'e from IHib to ISKd the average 
latcs were iis. dvS2 per mensem for unskilled Inbouroia and 
Rs 7’dS for oidiuaiy artuana in iho lollow ing deeado the lise 
in wages was as niaiked as Unit m pnf> s, tlio avt lago rates being 
Rs.d'idfor the foiiaer and Hs. d 27 for tho latter i bissof laliourcisj 
while for Iho ten years ending with iUOd tho rat'S weio Rs. 4 7 
audits. 0‘84, rcspeetlv*. ly , those of the lastyeai bang no loss 
than Rs. d"72 and Hs, 11 .18. A regular wage eonsus was takon. 
m 1U06, and this showed that tho a\ a age wage of unskilled 
labour in tho city was fiom Ks. .“■() to Rs, 7 -d ; that of black- 
emithsfiomRs 14 to Ra. 22; of firoineu fiom Kb. ,S Lo 12 ; and of 
littoisand ravponters fiom Rs. It) to Rs, dU. Thebe figures amply 
illnatinto tho inci easing demand foi laliour in the city as a natural 
result of its Burprnsmg iridustiial df volopnmnt. Tht! labour 
problem is always piesent in a more or less aeuto form, and 
probably in. no other indubtnal centre in these provinces is a 
better opening to bo found for skilled wotkmcn. In the ruial 
tracts of course conditions aro very difforont. Tho average cash 
wage of agricultural labourers has undergone but Httlo change 
and ranges from the traditional rate of two annas to nine pice por 
diem, reaching ten pice in the tahsiia nearest the city. Tho rates 
show indeed a tendency to lise, but the geuoial increase during 
tho past thirty years has not been more than one or at the most 
tn 0 pxcc daily. There is generally a eptecial rate for pdougfamon, 
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wbo get from three to four annas daily, white village artizans 
nsually obtain from 3| to 4-| airnas, though these figures are 
perhaps the least trustworthy since so much depends on indivi- 
dual capability. 

The weights and measures both of the city and the district are 
esfciaordiuarily eomplox. In former days ihere was a conerderabla 
variety of local weights, based apparently on the Fariukhabad 
rupee of 173 grains, though very probably theii origin w'as far 
more anciont, gonig bac-k to the tZam of the Suns and Miigliala 
or eke to the still older tanka. Pos.sibIy, too, the heavy maddu- 
sahi pic& of 270 grams was not without its influenoe, as this coin 
seems to be responsible for the many different weights found in 
the neighbouring parts of Oudh beyond che Ganges; and it is 
significant that the old local standards of this district are in all 
cases exact or very nearly exact muitiplos of that pice. At the 
present time several local weights are to be met with in the rural 
markets, but these appear to have been affected by the increase 
in the weight of the rupee to ISO grains. At all events none of 
them can bo traced directly to the Fairukhabad rupee, as was the 
easainlSdS. There wero then various pmsens or weights of 
five sevs, known as the gola of 490 Farrukhabad rupees, the 
chhoia of 480 and tho heciUsi of 505 of these coins. The two 
first were employed for all kinds of grain, while the last, so-callcd 
from the fact that 42 went to the maund, was used for 
wholesale transactions m riee and sugar. At tho present time 
a ser of 96 rupees is occasionally used in the Cawaporo and 
Akbarpur tahsila, while in Akbaepur two others are to bo found 
of 92 and 100 tolas. Tho former ocems also in Ghatampur and 
the latter in Ferapur, where again is a still larger scr of 104 
rupees. In Bhognipur, on tho other hand, the ser is generally of 
9S tolas j but in every case the weight is considerably heavier than 
tho Government standard, very probably resulting from the use 
in former days of a lighter rupee, tho numbor of tolas having 
remained unchanged with the introduction of a heavier unit. The 
kachoha. wtighfs of Oudh are never found, and even in the case 
of measures of area the kuchcha standards have vanished save 
in Ghatampur, where tho kjcheha Mgha is equivalent to one-third 
of the Government measure. Elsewhere such a hackoha ht^ka. 
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was often oue-half of the standard area, the latter in this distuct 
being a square of 49 J- yards or 2,450^ fcqv;aro yaids, which oecurs 
in no odicr diatriets except Muzaifai nagai and Sahaianpui. The 
oidinaiy mca&tires of length prcscnL no pomliar features : the 
English yaid is in gLiieral use, though for ''Citaui purposes the 
yard of 33 inches and the hatiti ui cloth yard of d 2| inches 
are still employed. In t.bo city of C'awnpoio the ser of 180 tolas 
seems to be universally adopted, hat elthai commer^ ial conven- 
tion or the influence of the old ''tunfiaids has resulted in the 
adoption of a great xiumljcr of maunds, Whothor theaa maunds 
aie attributable to diifereut sers or whether they have corno into 
existence by the acLiou of tho merchants raatiors Htilo, though the 
former cause is pciluips tho luoro ])robablc, since in old daj'S 
differential sers undoubtedly existed At all events the result is 
the same, and tho diversity of inauiKE h t .xtraoidinaiiiy great, 
almost every commodity having its own stamlurd. Tho ordinaiy 
maund of 10 sere is omployccl for fiuit, vcgcialdos, sago, floiu, 
castor-oil, cotton-seed, Luik, hides, steol, iron plates and corruga- 
ted sheets, coal and coke, slaked lime, fine wool and sometimes 
for glue A maiiud of 4ti enrs is used for -wheat, rice, gram, 
pulses and peas j one of 41 sers foi oils other than castor oil ; 
and one of 41 1 ee/s for oil-seeds Thou ccinrs the40-ssr maund 
for cast and wrought iron pipes, iron sheets <ind hooping, copper, 
steel lods, tin when not m ingot form, hambhar calt, cloves and 
Gujarat eardamnms. The maund is of 48| «crs for s ginned 
cotton, hemp and jute twino, indigo cake, Imhori salt and salt- 
petre, Kxnc, betelnuis, tobacco foi cheivmg, and in somu cn,sea for 
glue ; while tobacco for smoking and also molasses are weighed 
by a maund of 43f 6vo’S and tin ingots by one of sees. 

Kesin alone has a 49-sei maund, while that of 50 sets is adopted 
for coarse wool, raw cotton, charcoal, dlttcinm, Himalayan carda- 
mums, turmeric, potatoes, paper waste and indigo seed, ivhile 
indigo figs have their own maund of 50,^ sers. It is curious that 
firewood brought by tbo canal should bo w'eighed by a maund of 
52J sers and that imported by rail by one of 55 sers, though it is 
still more extraordinary that tho fomor iveight should be invari- 
ably usod for almonds and raisms. It is impossible to elneidatv 
any theory from tiiese weights, but it is strange to find, such 
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variety m such aprogiessue centre of eoDomerce as tawnpore. 
It IS noticealle^ however, that the healisi and choico panseris of 
old days Imvo their almost exact modern equivalents in the 
48J'Ser maimd oi sugar aud the IG-ser maand ioi metals, salt and 
spices. 

The pre\ ailmg rates of interest in tho discriet differ to some 
evtcut fiom those ohtaming in the city. In the former the mobt 
usual loans take ihe form of advaacoa in cash, or gram made to 
cultivators by the village money-leaders, who usually charge 
interest at 25 per eeiit. under tlie sjateru known as s/'icui, by 
which tho tenant bonows at seed time and repays the principal 
and oiie-fouith more as interest after harvest, die rate being 
sometimes enhanced iiy conversion of cash into gram on repay- 
ment, when the price of the latter is much less than its money 
value at the time of boii owing. Petty cash loans, whether in 
the district or the city, carry interest at the rate known as vgahi 
or histh<mdh, whereby tw'o rupees intciest is paid on tcniupens 
boirowed, the repay nient being made in six or twelve monthly 
instalmeiiie. In the case of lai'gor loans of fioin'IlB, 50 to 
Its. 1,000 the usual rate is two per cent, per mensem and for 
higher amounts about half this sum, the interest depending as 
usual on the credit of the boi rower. lYherc jewels oi ornaments 
are pledged as security, tho average rate is one pice pei nipoo 
per mensem; while mortgages of house property or land oidina- 
lily carry 32 per eont. par annum in the ease of bmall loans 
and S or 0 per cent, for larger transactions. That the latter rate 
ia lower than usual in other districts is due to the piosence m 
Cawnpore of several European banking eatalilifahments, which 
have a maiked effeet on the money market. Generally it ivill be 
found that in monetai y transactions the Bank of Btngal rat&s 
determine those of the city as a W'hokj although it has Icon 
obseived that when money is tight, rates aie higher m the ba 2 ar, 
and that when it is easy they are lower than those offered by 
the European banking firms- 

The Bank of Bengal opened a branch m Cawnpore in 1863 
or thereabouts, and serves for the district treasurj. It was 
followed, in 1887 by a branch of the Alliance Bank of Simla and 
in tho following year by that of the Allahabad Bank Limited, 
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8ui>scqucnt alilitions havo b^i the ^Tational Bank of India, 
•nhiL'li >vas stanod in lyy 5 a Bengali conceru hut was aitei- 
■\\aicls trauBforred to Ijondou, the ( awnpore hraiuh dattng fimu 
ISOS, and Ihe People’s Bank of India, uliteh has its hcadipuavtois 
at Lahoie and f'ennuenee<l operation-- here in PdOM, when a 
liranch was opened in the Tlatliia mv,h<ill", 

Besulea these a laige number of ’Mainuiii hankers and 
tiadei's bare then headqutirh rs or !naneln‘s in t'awnporo. That 
of Baijnalh Jlauinath is now divided into two, knoviii as liaij- 
nath Juggi Tjal, vepr<‘peHt{‘d hv Lalas -Tneoi Bal, and Baldco 
Das [Cedainath, managed by Lahi i\lule!uiiid Both lesuh in the 
Chitai ilaha] and tiade m money, c-otton, gram, dour and othei 
aifeielcs, while the lattoi manag ' .1 the (ranges Flom Mills, the 
Danges Sugar IVoiks ncai [Inuo and sevoial olhei (oneeius 
They ongmallj tamo to Cawnpoio fmni Fannkhahad about 
&e\enfcy yeavt ago In the same niitJt tlfn ;ne tho lams oi 
Phul Cliand and Jai Xnayan, huge baub as atid eoUou deaki s 
of Hathrus, and of Bihan Dal Knnji Dvd, wliose head olhee is at 
Mui!a|nir. In Kahu-ki-kothi am the liauk<;3& 'lejpal Janiiui Dus, 
Srinath Shankainath and Bheouitan Das.Moti D.d, tho Iasi two 
doing an e\t,.naive business in piocegoods. In Xa),igatij uio 
Iliilasi Bam Ram Dayal, bankers; TuDi Ram dsa Lai, liatikus 
and iaigo grain meiohants, Nihal Cliand Balden Sahai, who 
combine hanking with trade in entton and emn; lauki Das 
Jagannath, ivho <110 also gram dealers ami founeily boltmged to 
tho last named dim, as aDo did Ram C’handia Jatiki Das, who 
belong to Coll ctoigaiij and deal oxteusivelj in cotton and 
corn. Other haukeis of C’olloctoiganj aie Uadha Kishau 
Mangat Rai, iiadors in gram and salt, Matluira Das hat 
Karayan of Dehli, who deal in grain and i otton; and hhconinkh 
Rai Ramkumar, wdio have a feimilar huamess Others again 
have establishments in (itiif ralganj, such as tho bankejs Moti Jjal 
Fateh Lai; the hankers and yarn mei chants Oauin Datt Tulsi 
Ram, now lepiesentod by Lala Hazau Lai, tlaiigadlmr Biujuatii, 
who deal largely in yarn; and Ranikatan Das Ram Bilat, w ho 
are engagod in the sugar trade. Besides these montiou sliuuld be 
made of the Govornment treasurer Bai Kanhawa Lai Bahadur 
whoia the head of a very flournsihing ankiug ostablishmcnt. 
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The histoiy of fcraids at Cawnpore begins with the establish- 
ment of a CoxUpany s agenej’' there ami the Beleetion of the 
place as a cantonment in 1T78, the choieo being doubtless due 
to its favourable situation on the liver and the eompaiaiivs 
accessibility of Lucknow The town rapidly beeame the great 
emponum for the Doab, especially in the mattei of eot.i.on, 
and by 1820 had assumed a position fj om which it ha's ne^er 
receded in spite of the temporary set-back caused about that 
time by the improvoincnt of navigation oa the Jumna, which 
diverted much of the tiade from the south and west, and the 
development of the indigo indusLiy at Najafgarh, irhich for a 
brief period thveatfenod To become & formidable idvaL The eon- 
etruction of the grand trank road, and subsequently of the Ganges 
canal and the metalled j oad to Lucknow, added to the incentive 
to trade afforded by the presonee of a large military arsenal, removed 
all doubts as to the piedomiuance of Cawuporc; and a further 
stimulus CO eommoioe tvas provided by the completion of the 
East Indian Railway, which synchi onised appiosimately with 
the opening of the first of the gieat tanneries and cotton ruiiJs. 
As early as 1S47 the volume of tiade passing through Cawnpore 
was very great The estimated impoits of thtj city in that 
year were 684,580 maunda of grain, 85,000 of other food stuffs, 
14,776 of spices, 22,600 of salt, 20,000 of cotton, 50,000 of 
timber, 18,400 of metals and 5,300 maunds of dyes, to say 
nothing of piecegoods to the value of neaily nineteen lakhs 
and an unknown quantity of loathe t and other articles, the total 
value being about 59} lakhs. The exports consisted principally 
in cottou, food stuffs, dyes, spices, leather and English goods 
to a total value of some 34 lakhs per annum, lu 1377, just 
thirty years later, a careful registration of traffie was under- 
taken, and it was then found that the impoits amountod in all 
to 8,300,000 maunds, of which the chiwf items wcie 3,500,000 
of grain, 1,000,000 of oil-soeds, 700,000 of salt, 400,000 of 
timber and fiitwood, 350,000 of cotton, 210,000 of iron and 

190.000 mauiids of sugar. The exports foi the same year 
aggregated 7,750,000 maunds, including 3,000,000 of grain, 

1.500.000 of oil-seeds, 275,000 o£ salt, 460,000 of sugar, 300,000 
of cotton and 110,000 maunds of iron. By that time the oUy 
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had aliuicly l^ei'Ornt tho i^n-afe collooling and disfrihutiiig centre 
for the nonh of ludia Hither sene 'doth from the Doab 
and BundoikhaS'd foi Oiidh and uh" submoiitane traet-sj cotton, 
such as was noi- rerfuired 'ly tlic milB, fm Cah’ulia and Oudh, 
wheat and uthcr grams loi Cak-atta, sinct. the export hado had 
alieady assuau d iinpoitant dimonsious; iion fiom Calcutta 
and Cfutuil India fur Oudh and the DoahjsalL from Calcutta 
and Rapiutana for Oudh and Bmukilkluind ; eugar fioni Benares, 
Bihar ami Oudh £oi iknididkhaud and ihe Punjaii; and oiksoeds 
and iiidigo-seed foi C'ali'utfa and JJengal. With the lajiid oxten- 
sion of the lailuay s},s{eiii llv hade of Cawnpoie has grOMii 
fctill moie lapiiUy dining- the jmbt thiiiy years, i nahling it lo 
ovei uheim the once fnnious niaits of Mii/.apur and Bai'vukhabad. 
The place has 1 e'-oiae the great ( entie of c m hangc fo: northoin 
India: and thm leudeud only naiuial lU eoU'itiori as the site 
ot the Upjior India Cluunhor of f 'oiunn-ice, which was foundi d 
m I8bil and I a.i snuo aitainula position of great influeino 
as au asseiuSdy whnh jiududes prai-ln-ally all the Kuropian 
and many native loniimreial fitins and iminufait-uring (oneems 
in the LJmted Pro Hums and the Punjab. The retains com- 
p led hy the Oh uiiher deal Mith lail-liouie' trallie akirn', but those 
arc suiiieient to illustrate tlie inaoav.- m the volume ot trade. 
In J907 tbo impoits amounted to lfh;j46,dhl mauuds, nn lading 
2b lakhs of mauntih of giain, ten lakhs of eoal, five lakhs each of 
sugar, cotton and suit, four lakhs o<ii h of metals and hid(“^ and thieo 
lakhs of oil-soeds. 'L'iie lail-horac < xpoi ts for fho Bamo year aggre- 
gated 8, Uh, 171 raauuds.the ddef items being gram, 2, 4ijO,tlOO ; oil- 
seeds, y90,000 ; 1 otLon pi< eegoods and yam, 9/10,000 ; sugar, raw and 
lehiied, 725, OUU , hides and skin.s, 2 10,000 ; ran eotiou, 250,000; 
and salt, 150,01)0 mauiwl.s, in addition to an hnniense amount of 
metals and manufactured goods Thoroad-boim'-t.radoeonbtitutca 
a very gieat addition to those figures, if one may judge by the seem- 
ingly endless strings of carts passing into and out of the Collector- 
ga-D] market and the heavy traffic eairicd by the metalled highways. 
Its volume may bo estimated by the fact that duiing the five years 
aiding with lOoOtho average total imports into the city per annum 
were 15 753 725 m unis of vhich 8,303 710 maunds came ly 
rail, 4,869 020 by road and 561,605 by nver 
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Wiile Cawnpore i3 tho greatest manufactunng confers m 
India outside the presidency towns its development is due 
almost wholly to European onterpiise and initiative The in- 
digenous manufactures are lelatively insignificant and present 
no features of special interest. The most ext nsivo is that of 
country cloth, which is still woven in eoiisidei able quantities 
thioughout the district, though the induatry has suffeicd much 
fiom the competition of factory-made goods. Cotton-printing is 
to be found in a few places such as Musaiiagar, but is now 
unimpoitant. Vessels of brass and othci metals are made at 
Cawnpore, some of the suburban villages and a feiv other places, 
hut the metal trade is concerned mainly with articles from 
Miizapur and elsewhere. A certain amount of cheap eutlery is 
made at Cawnpore, ehiefliy in imitation of English goods, hut the 
workmanship! is not as a rule of a high qualit3^ Tho jiottery of 
the district puesonts no peculiar features and the same may be 
said of the manufacture of glass, almost solely m the form of 
bangles, which is carried on to somo extent in the northern 
tahsils where reh is abundant. The European industries of the 
city have found many imitators among native woikmen, 
especially in the ease of cotton ginning and pi essiug, tanning 
and shoemaking, and cotton or wool weaving. At one time theie 
was a oonsideiable exodus of carpet-makcis from Mirzapui to 
Cawnpore, hut the trade did not flourish, and tho weaveis now 
devote themselves for the most part to the manufacture of pile 
carpets of cotton instead of wool 

Tho industry which fiist made Cawnpore famous was that 
connected with the tanning and cuirying- of leather and the 
production of articles made therefrom. The piicseiice of a 
Government arsenal and ordnance depot at an early date created 
a large demand for leather goods required for the needs of the 
army, and as the supply was obtained solely from the bazars, 
there soon sprang up a large nauve industry in boots, harness 
and accoutrements, which wore exported to all piarts of India. 
All the saddlery and the like required for the Company’s foioes 
was obtained from Cawnpore eontrauois, though the loathei, 
made after the crude native process, was in many lespiects 
defective. The disorganisation of the trade caused by the 
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Mutiny and the imnicriRC demands that then arose for boots and 
other aitic'les of equipment led to the proposal to abandon the 
costly and wasteful system of obtaining stores fioni Idnglandj 
and in its place to obtain sintalile equipment locally if by aiy 
means leather of a higher q^iality c^uhl iie produced. In 1860 
an attempt was made to induce the tanners to make leather on 
the so-called Madras system, and an expeuniental harness 
depot” was started under the snpermtendence of (’aptain John 
Stewart of the Bengal Anilkr} , then commissary of ordnance 
at Cawnpore. The ntidcrlakiug pioved sufficiently suiecssful to 
wan ant fiirthci experiments, and it was resoUed in ISCJ to 
build a Government facloiy in whieli the leather tanned by 
contractois, chief among whom was Ishri Prasad, could lie 
ciurieil and worked up utidc-r skilled KngH^h supeivision. A 
temporary building was erected on tho site of the entisuehmont 
by the pontoon budge, and this gave place m 1867 to an 
enlarged factory to which additions have constantly been made. 
The Government Harness and Saddlery ]<\icfory is now an 
immense eoncoru, employing from 2,200 to 2,800 men, who aro 
engaged in tanning and cuuying ien'.hor, and in making all flic 
harness, saddlery ami aecoutiemonls for tho entiio army m 
India, excepting the Hiil-iilar cavalry. The works also eontain 
a brass and iron foundry and smithy for the produetlon of all 
metal work, which was formeily purchased from local artisans. 
The factory remained under tho nianagoraent of Colonel Hfcowait 
till 1S8.J, when lie w'a.s succeeded by Golouel Baddeley, ivho 
in lS99 gave over charge to Major Forostior Walker. This 
Government enterprise was In some measure the parent of tho 
equally important concorn started in 1880 by Mr. (aftenvaids 
Sir) W. E. Cooper, who with Sir George dllen and others founded 
the firm of Cooper, Allen & Co., tho proprietors of the Govern- 
ment Boot and Army Equipment Pactoiy. The factory, known 
locally as the Hazari Ba'tigla, is situatod on ihu river bank aho\o 
the Permit-ghat and bazar, near tho site of tho old (mstom housn, 
and covers a very largo area. Tho hrm in 18S3 secured their 
fiiet boot eontiaet from Government, and obtained a laigu 
advance of mOney on tho nnderstand'ng that they were to build 
pita and carry out the manufacture of leather after the methods 
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employed an the Government factory. It now holds the contract 
for the supply of boots to the whole Biitish army in India^ all 
the goods being submitted for iiispeetion by Government 
es-aminers before delivery. The factory also docs a voiy 
large trade with other Government depaitments iii addition 
to a most flonnshing private business : it affords employ- 
ment to some 3j000 persons, many of whom are housed in 
the large range of model dwellings erected by the firm 
along the Bithur load near Gutaiya. Bincc tlio begtiiiiiug of ] 904 
Messrs Cooper, Allen & Co ha\e been the managing agents 
for the North-IVest Tannery Co , Ld,, a joint-stock company 
which was started a few yeais previously and is nowafiouiishing 
concern, doing a large retail business in all mannei of leather 
goods, particularly in saddlery, harness, bags, trunks and the 
like The factory stands on the Ganges bank, occupying part 
of the site of the old magazine. The Wense tannery in Juhi had 
but a brief existence, and the buildings have been bought up 
and closed. Thoie are, however, several mmoi concerns in the 
city, many of which arc engaged in contract woik for tho larger 
firms, and mention should be made of the Jajmau tanneiy, 
founded lecently by Mi Sliewaii, ivhich does a considerable and 
incieasing business in tanning aud currying leather. 

The liist great cotton mill to be started in Cawmporc was the 
Elgin Mills, W'hich stand on the river bank between the North- 
West Tanneiy and Messrs. Cooper, Allen & Co’s, factoiy, 
on the site of the old Eutopean general hospital. It was 
founded in 1862 as the Elgin Cotton Spinning and Weaving 
Company, Limited, hut tho firm went into liq^uidation in 1866, 
when the concern was bought by Mr. Hugh Maxwell, who 
formed a paitnoiship w'lth Colonel Weller and others. The 
business has been reconstructed from time to time, but is still a 
private venture. The works cover an area of about foity acies, 
and the manufactures include yarn spinning for the local 
market and weaving. The yam is somewhat coaise as judged 
by an English standard, ranging as a rule from 17 to 20 
counts, though sometimes finer q^nalities arc produced. Eveiy 
description ot‘ cotton doth is woven, notably twill lining, while 
the iutOs have also a wide reputation for tents, cotton durries 
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find ropes, Teui-makuig is a veiy important mdusirj in Cawn- 
porc and oai nod on by many “^mall manufactuics as ircll as by 
tho larger eon< eras. The Elgin MilU, knonii popularly as the 
Pisravia l\f,'Jightrr, i\ ‘u piaotioalh' ihs o£ all the othei largo 

coneerm IB the city. The Muir Mills ( 'oiupary , I^nnitcd^ nns 
fonadod ni 1874 by Mr Gavin Jones, i'oimeily manager of the 
Elgin INlill -.j and has gtonn into a Lugo undoitaking of much 
the same i haractei’j ivifch some 58,000 spiiKlks and lp250 looms. 
The ordinary rapilul amounts to lis 15 0(),o00, in addition to a 
similar burn issued in 1900 us protcu'cneo shaies and lis. 2,00,000 
1 X 1 debentures The Cawnpoie Cotton iMills Company, Limited, 
lias staited iii 1382 by Mi. J. Ilainood, an employb of tho Elgin 
Mills, and has rapidly increased into ji very large ventuic with 
aliniit 7.1,000 spindlos and 775 looms. The initial i-aintal was 
Kb, 5,0('.00lt and this was iimrcased in 1800 ami again in 190.5 
by preforoni'e xssuoh of nine and oight lakhs, re.^poctiinly. 
The ivotk.s aro known as the CoLipBr()‘t'n;/-ko-Pufli<jh(ir fiom 
the fuf‘t that they aie sifaatod on tho (,'oupeiganj road in the south 
of the eit). d’h.y are among the biggest eomcins of the 
Iciiid m India, Imt yield the palm to the Vietona Mills Company, 
Limited, ivhose immense pismiis'^'s with thoir 95,000 .spindles and 
900 looms loriu a fou.spKuous foaturo in the huuLseapv. near the 
Sabadar's tank. This factory was startecl in 1885 )>j Mr. 
Atherton MTst, a weaving master of tiso Elgin hlills, who joined 
a small spuming and weaving hnsincss owniud liy Bhoo Prasad, 
ihi wedl known ban ken and trader. From a modest lt''giiiiung 
the coupoui lias giowu rapidly, and now has a (‘apital of twenty 
lakhs as wcdl as .six lakhs in pi oferenro .shares issued in 1902 
'’J’he trade is mainly whoicbah', cousi.sting principally in yarn and 
cloth fo: the loi al market, and the retail business is compaiatxvciy 
small. Those four mills are the chief but not the only spinning 
and W'^aviiig ostabHehmonts xn the city : but the others me oii a 
iclativoly small scale and haidly deserve separata nxention. 

Tiie Cawniporo M’'oollen Mills and. Army Cloth hlanufacturnig 
CoTnpaii 3 ', Limited, knoxvn as the Kamhal Puilighar, oi Iginatcd in 
1870 aaapiivato partnership formed by Er. J. Condon and Messis. 
Gavin Jones and Petman, but was sold to a limited liability 
company nr 1882, The early history of the eoaeern was some- 
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ehequeifed but ifc is now a nost filouiishiiig business with 
& eai tal of nine lakhs ordinaiy and the same amount ia pre- 
fcieuee shares issued in 189S. The products are woollen fabrics 
of all desoriptions, G-oreromeut contractors bulking largely ia 
the transactions of the fiim : the wool is obtained mainly from 
the Punjab and Tibet, while a certain amount is imported from 
Australia. The works are situated near the Rithur road, between, 
the Victoria Mills on the west and tho hluir Mills on the east, whils 
further along the road lo the ivest is a large block of workmen’s 
dwellings knowm as MePobertganj, after Mr, A, MePobort, their 
founder. 

Cotton pressing and ginning are important industries in 
Cawnpore, and there aia many firms engaged in tho business. 
The chief is the West Patent Press Company, Limited, a Loudon 
firm started in 1874 with n capital of Es. 1,50,000. • There are 
many branches in these province.s and the Punjab, that at Cawn- 
poie being the head Indian office: the firm also aro managing 
agents for the Aligarh Vest Ginning Company, Limited, Only 
presaing is done at the Coaperganj works, the cotton being 
hydiaulieally compiessod into bales of 404 lbs, measuring 
4S" X 19" X 17-y. Other presses are those of the Plydraulio Press- 
ing Association, a syndicate formed in 1880 and now owned by 
the firm of Mulohand JuggiLal; jMessrs. Beer and Sital, W'ho also 
have a ginning factory of 68 double roller gins ;* Ealdeo Das 
Kedarnath, represented by Lala Mulehand, who owns a ginning 
factory of 34 gins ; Baijnath Juggi Lai, wbo bane a press and 50 
gins , and Sri Pam Mahadeo Prasad, w'ho ha we piresses and 43 
gins. All of these are situated m the great cotton centre of 
Couperganj, where, too, are the ginning factories of Hihalchand 
Baldeo Sahai with 65 gina; Messrs. A'clkart Bros,, known as tho 
Jumna Company, Limited, with 48; JJarain Das Lachhman Das 
with 50; Har Dait Biias Das with SO; and Amur chaian Badri 
Das with 40 gins. Efforts are now being made on the part of 
Gorornment to establish a mill for the utilisation of cotton-seed, 
which at present is for the most part exported to Hull. 

A firm very closely connected with many of the industrial 
enterprises of Cawnpore is that of Begg, Sutherland and Co,, 

* £}o longer Tsrorking. 
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wMeh is the nam ' at pros.nit gn-t-n Lc tlv* Ca-svnpor,' bmneh oS 
the well kaow u Cah-iitla Hons-.' of Begc;. J iuid Co. It ^as 
started in lSdGa^ Hegg, ("lustit; <cud Co , and bl.ojtly afteniaids 
became Begg, hlaxwull and (’o,, ih*‘ piv^..nL uamo ha.Mi!g liLcn 
alopted about ](S75. In addilion to Ihoir 1 usiiir‘'S as s-cod and 
pioduco merclmnlM, whnh ongiruiR'd inthLMh'nmmlforiiidigo- 
sted fiom the Poal), tho} aro intote.sted ni many other undi i- 
takings. The eaily trailn- in indigo-seod was coriduc.tod ly jutr, 
the boats on tlnnr return joiu'no) In ingiiig up soda water and 
oshcr artidcs of gunoial men-haudi8o. The fum me managing 
agents for tho Cawnpore Idugar AVorks Limi tod, a concern tJiat 
began with a capital of aix lakhs, to whith four lakhs Meio added 
in 1903, while two years latei ten lakhs weie Psned in prefeioui'e 
shares. The rofiueiy in Cawniporo was o pen i si in 1691 lor the 
manufacture of fino sugar fioin (jitr purdiascd mainly in the 
eastern districts and Bihar, The olijeci unned at is tin produc- 
tion of pure eauQ sugar, made entirely by maeiiinery and fiee 
fiom bone, charroal and othei decolomisiug agi,uli> of a uatuia 
objertioualde to tlie most oiLhodex liindu. At the woiLs is a 
disLilIeiy, whoro plain .spirit is made from s/i/rtr, and )ru>h'iuc in 
American, ootfeo stills Tho same dim aio managing agents 
for the sugar faetory opened lu IbOti at Marliaura in Satan, 
and for the Ghamparan Sugar Company, Lmutod, a tiounslung 
concern stalled in Iblfi with a capital of six lakhs and worked on 
the continental central fuctoiy system Most of the sugar is sold 
in Cawnpore, as also is that from tho dapaha fai tory, belonging 
to the Bhikanpur indigo loneorn m Tuhut, for which Afessis., 
Begg, Sutherland and Co me soiling agentn. Another manag- 
ing agouey is that of the Cawnpore llrusli Company, Liiiuted, 
which had Imu btartud in LSUb under tho name of Urn Ihonecr 
Brush Company w ith a nominal capital of one lakh, but after 
falling into iinaneial (iiilu allies was taken ovtr liy fh.s liim 
in 1003, an additional Ksue of Ks. dtfOOO in preleionee shaios 
being made in 1007. The factory is .Miiualed in tho Mall, and is 
worked throughout by olectnmty . o.xpoit brushmakors woio 
brought from England to instruct the w-oikmon, and all kinds 
of brushes are made, large quantities being supplied to the army. 
Begg Sutherland and Go ar'* the managing agouts for the 
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Ind aa Elecfcnc- S ij[ plj aad T action Company Lim.tod, aljondon 
coace n st> I nch claims to oe the first pablio supply company 
established in India outsida the presidency towns. In addition 
to supplying power for lights and fans for public institutions and 
private houses and faetorms the corapany is the owner of the tram- 
way, of which the preliminary lengch of throe and a half miles from 
the East Indian. Kailway station to Sirsay a-ghat was opened in 1 907, 
The use oi electricity is rapidly becoming popular in Cawnpore, 
and already there are three electrically driven Hour mills in the 
city. The fiim also act as selling agouta on behalf of the E'orest 
depiartment for resin made in the ISTaini Tal forest division, and 
for light railway construction on behalf of Messrs. Orenstem 
and Koppel. They have recently beon jilaced in charge of the 
Government espeiimontal factory and refinery; now under eree- 
tion, for expiressiug oil from cotton-seed. 

Among other indasfeiial antorprises mention must: he made 
of the Empire Engineering Company, Limited, a concern, started 
by Mr, Gavm Jones fox general forge and foundry wmrk ; the 
chemical works belonging to Messrs E. Waldio and Co,, of 
Caleuita, situated near Nawabgauj; the Union Indian Sugar 
Works, Limited, at Eawatpur; the Ganges Flour Mills Company, 
Limited, situated in cautonments and managed by the firm of 
Baldco Das Kedarnath. who also control the Cawnpore Flour 
Mills Company, Limited, both being small concerns with modern 
roller plant; and the Sri Bwarka Dhias .lute Mills, near the East 
Indian Rail’siny station, owned by a syndicate which bought up 
the iSTorth-West Provinces Jnto Mills Company, Limited, which 
uas established by Mr. Bsor in 1SS3 for tho manufacture of 
sacking aud floor cloths. These by no means exhaust the list of 
impoitaiit firms iu and around Gawnpore. Messis. Frizsoui and 
Co , who arc architects, buDders andeonlractors, have large brick 
and tile works, and others are owned by Messrs. Ford and 
McDonald. Messrs. Allen, Bros, and Co., a London and Calcutta 
firm, have a branch in CaN-mpore, acting as general agents 
and dealers in mill etoros, piccegoods and bristles, and haro 
recently started an experimental aloe farm at hsajafgarh. Messrs. 
Schroder, Smidt and Co., of Bremen and Calcutta, have an agency 
dealing in general produce, especially cotton, hides- grain and 
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Umopcau raamifactarcd goods Similarly Messrs. Ealli Bros, 
lavc an agency in Oouperganj : but this and the two last- 
mentioned firms hardly eomo under the category of manufaeturing 
mteipiisca. Other trading firms of importance are those of 
SanderSj Smidt and Co., gonoial merchants and dealers; Sanwal 
Das, Ti'ho made a fortune in hides and has recently heen sueeeedod 
by his brother; Kashi Das ; Gmwalla and Dalai, Paisi hide and 
general doalors , Hafiz hluharamad Halimj a hide merchant ; X. 
D. Koi'onha and Sons, who have a large ostabliBhiacnt in the 
Mall, and many of the banking houses mention ed on a provi ous page, 

Besides tho city of Caivnporc there are no markets of any 
gioat importance in the district. Tho large toivas boast of a 
cei tain amount of tr ado, but tho volume is never groat, save 
poiliaps m the case of places on the laibvay such as Akbarpur, 
Bilham, Shcoraipur and Pukhrayan, W'hieh have benefited at the 
cipenae of older and less fortunately situated bazars, Bithur 
too has almost equal advantagoa ; wliile among other markets of 
local note mention may be made of Barai Gavhu, oolobrated for 
its cattle fails and tho pan grown in the village , Baripal, the 
centre of a considorablo traffic in grain, ghi and cotton; Gajner, 
another cattle markot ; and Ghausganj, once famous for its kharw 
elotih imported from the districts of Bundelkhand. There are 
many other places at which markets are held twice a week as a 
rule, whither rho people of the neighbouring villages resort to 
dispose of their pi oduco and to piurchase the simple requisites of 
rural life : and a list of ail these will be found in tho appendis:. 

Another list given in the appendix shows the principal 
fairs periodically htdd in the district. There are many others, 
which take place on the occasion of the regular Hindu and 
Musalman festivals ; but in every case the attendance is very 
small, and tho gatherings, drawn solely from a few neighbouring 
villages, are purely leligious and possess no commercial signi- 
ficance. At Cawnporo itself the largest fair is that which takes 
place at the Kamlila, and this is wholly connected with tho 
festival ; W'hile tho same may be said of tho larger assemblage 
in Chart, at the village of Juhi Kalan in. the suburbs, in honour 
of Barah Devi, which is attended by some 20,000 persons. O" 
similar size is the Kanslila fair at Chaubspur, where some traffic 
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IS done hy pedlars and sIiopLeepeis from the country round. 
At Chhatarpuij a village near the Ganges and some t's^^'o miles 
from Sheorajpur, there ia a very ancienis and celebrated temple 
oi Khereshwar Mahadeo at which several fairs take place, the 
largest being on the Sheoratri in Phagnn. Another fair, called 
ihe Sheobart, is held on the same date at a still more ancient 
and equally revered temple of Mahadeo in the village of Bani- 
para, in tahsil Derapur, and the assemblage is made the occasion 
for a good deal of local traffic. At Gajiicr, in pargana Afebar- 
pur, is an old mosque built in honour of 8aiyid Salar^ though 
it is certain that the martyr puinee never visited these parts 
and the local traditions coneei'ning him are of the vaguest 
description, Ilore a large gathering is held in doth, and a 
considerable amount of trade, especially in catrlo, is carried on ; 
but the fair has declined with the toxvn, aud has lost ameh of 
its former impoitancc. The most sacred Hindu place in the 
district ia Bithur, the scene of Brahma’^s horse saonficej and 
here several fairs arc held daring the course of the year, 
ospecially at the Dasabra, the Pus Sankiaut and the full moon 
of Kartik. Tho last is far the most important and attracts 
some 80,000 pilgrims from all paifcs, though in old days the 
Eumbor was oven greater. Tho attendance has declined with 
the commercial importance of the gathering, for the large trade 
of former days has been divorted elsewhere owing to the 
inSueuee of the 1 ail way 8, although die same cause has rendered 
the spot much more accessible than was tho case tuenty yeais 
ago. None of these fairs, however, can compaic ivith that of 
Makanpur, which has long posscsKod a provincial reputation. 
Originally the assemblage was Mnsalman in character, and wms 
held on the anniversary of the birth of Badi-ud-clin Shah Mudar, 
of whom some account is given in the article on hlakanpur. 
This religious gathering has given place to the groat Basant 
fair in Magh, which waa mstituted shortly after the iatrodiiction 
of British rule. In charaetor it is manaly commercial, constitut- 
ing one of the chief hoise and cactlo fairs in the United 
Provinces. As a mart for horses tho importance of tho fair 
has declined of late, as the animals me mainly those rejected 
at Batesar, Nauchaudi and elsewhere, Bemormts aro no longer 
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(kbtainalile, Intt; a rertam luimbir of drauglit and transpoit 
hoiBos and pouio^ aro lirtniglit. Tlio Imllocks and camels^ ou the 
othoi' luuid, an* of a superior description, and Iho volume of 
trade is very laige. Rpecial polico and sanitary arrangements 
me unrlei taken by tlio district statr, and tiho cost is met tij a tax on 
jnirfhasos, rents of booths and a piopnition of the oft'enngs made 
by pjilgrljas at the shrine Prizes are oecasionally mvaided to the 
best animals ineach'^laSH, but the com]iGlition for such distinoiions 
16 not great. The fair lasts for some twenty day^ and Ihsaltend- 
anco at tlio fullest time avnages about 100,000 jinibons, who arc 
ail raeted hither from all parts, uuiuhers of {ravelling dealers 
eoming fioiu Oudh, Buudclkhaiid^ the Punjab and even Bihar. 

Taken, os a vholc th<, distm t enjoys exr'Opti<inal lulvautagcs 
as rogaicls nnuus of c onmiauimtion, and is now covoied wilh 
a notwtnk of roads and railways focussing ou (,'awnporo Laige 
tiacfs, it 18 ttiie, are still dependent s.dcdy on umnotalled voads^ 
and these are oflon of a very inferior dosenpiioii, hardly 
piacticable for cart indlic during iho lains. All tho tahsil hoad- 
quartora, however, aic conuoeted with Cawnpoic cither by 
railway or by motalied road, if not by both, and the only 
ciying need is that of a permanent bridge over the Rengar noai 
Perapur. Tho unmetalled roads are worst in the tahsiLs along 
the Jumna, while they are also capable of groat improvement 
in Bilhaur, Dcrapur and Nanval, In formei days tho gicat 
rivora were tho ehiof lines of traffic, as is Gvidoucod by tho 
remains of ancient towns along tho Jumna and Ganges. Of the 
internal highways the chief was the Mughal road or Badshahi 
Sarak, loading fiom Agio, and Ecawah through Sikandia, 
Zainpur, Bhogiiipui, Chaparglmta and Ghatampur to Kora, 
Kara and Allahabad, Despito its name, in dates inobably as 
far back at least as the reign of Slier Shah, whosopulJic works 
were of the greatoan imporianco Tho road is faiily straight, 
and in the ravine country near Musanagar it is driven thi ough 
a deep cutting so as to soeure an easy gradient. At regulai 
intervals /cos minars wore erected, so as to servo the double 
purpose of milestones and lighthouses, and fortified sewds wcio 
built at the vanouB stages Many of tho former arc still in 
existence but the latter ore n ruins though their outlines may 
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be iiaced at Za, niu and at Banda Ghatami ir. Paras and 
'Vau aJga ui the Gha'jamyar tahsil. The walls of a large fott, 
bnilt mostly o£ stone slabs and founded I'j Itimad Khan in 
the daj^a of Shahjahan, encircle tho village of Khwaja Phnl 
on tho Etftwah boidsr ; but tho chief nionnincni on the road is the 
fine masonry bridge of five pointed arches over the Sengar at 
C'haparghafca, coninianded by a massive and imposing brick 
fort of which the walls aie still standing. TJnforfcunately the 
Mughal road passes through eountiy of which the soil is so 
light that it 'dthu' pulverises into fine dust or deteiioiates into 
deep ruts; and though the groaici pait was raised during the 
famine of 1S97, it iw^uires mocalling to be converted into a 
really useful aitciy of eominctcc. Other old roads ineduded 
that from Katrauj to Kora, passing through Malcaupiir Kadiha, 
Sapahi and Smh, the route rakon by Fat rukhsijmr on his march 
fiom Khajulia to Agra tn 1T12; that fiom Kalpi to iTajiuau 
aud Lucknow ; and that fiom rikbarpur to Kasulabud, Bidhuna 
and bhikohalud. When the district passed into the hands of 
the British, tho roads vroie not only few but absolutely aegleeted; 
to such an evtont indeed that for raxiid progress it was necessary 
to avoid the roads aitogerher. The did} of raainiaimng existing 
hues of comniiuiieatiou lay nominally on the landowners, but 
they invariably failed to perfoim this part of choir engage- 
ments, and ic was not till tho first regular settlement that a road 
eeas was substituted foi pvrsooal obligation, and a district 
committee formed for the ■maintena'ico of roads and ferries. 
Much improvement resulted from this measure, and in 1846 
there were 500 miles of sciviceable roads, repaired ab an annual 
cost of Es 25,000, including the construction of new lines and 
bridges, B&iides thesa there was the grand trunk load, begun 
In 18S2 but not uomplttod till seveial years later. The 
metalled road to Kalpi was finished in 1346 but no others were 
undertaken till after the hfutiny. Thou folloivcd the introduc- 
tion of railways, n hlch has been eontinued to the piesent day 
and has by no means rcaebed its final stage, uhilo at the same 
tune the roads have Ijoqii constantly improved and esfccnded. 

The first lino of railway to be constructed in the district 
was tho extenaion of the East Indian system from Ailkhabad ta 
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CrWnpoi'o, this PCt'Hon iKuitg i>[>uucd out he oivl of ^laich 1859, 
■vvhilij that from Ca’irn]>ore to Muiuali ^xa'j optiuod on the 1st of 
Julj' l8f>L Tlieif are st.i,' tons al, ICarhipj'iVon. Sirsaul^ Ohakcii, 
C'a\vnpore, Punki, il'iulha, ilura ami Jhinjhak, as well as a 
goods station ut Cauiiporo, tSevt /-oracs the hratK-h line of the 
Oudh and Uohilkhntid llaihwiy, whhhi was opened on the 23rd 
of April ISijTj although tin- coimectiou with the East Indian was 
jiofc made till several vtars later, Tlu, hndge over the Gauges 
was begun in jSf!9, }tut a iiuntljer «f the wells collapsed daring 
tho rains of the following \eav and tlv' fouiidatiuns of the pieia 
wore kid atreGi lulbT!. it was completed m Jul}' 1875, and 
at tho aanio fiino Iho ( ontinuai iou of tho lino as far as the East 
Indian hlation was opened. Tho budge is 2,850 foot in length, 
comprising 23 spans of JtM) feet, two of iG and two of 40 foot 
each, and is budl of non gudeis, wntii a 'dear space of 32 foot 
fiom tho I'ottom of tiie giidus to low water level: it has an 
upper and a lowtu roadw <iy, Iho lattei inieiuled for foot passen- 
gers, horses and caUle. The cost, im hiding tho pioLcu.tuu woiks, 
was Iis. 17,110,978. The track is hud foi' both )> road and metre- 
gauge stock, so as to link up tho narrow'- gauge systems on eitlni 
side j the stations on tho railway are those (d Guwnpoio Biidgc and 
Gawnpore, Ouclh and Rohilkhand. Eiom tho lattoi a inotro-gaugc 
branch runs past tho Gouporganj goods-shed to Aliwaiganj, tho 
torminus of the Cawnpoie-Achiiucra soction of the Rajputana- 
Mahva Railw'ay, w'lneh w'.is roustructed by Ooverumont and 
leased io tho Bombay, Baioda and Genital India Railway Com- 
pany cjn the Isfc uf Octuljcr 188(5 This line was opened as far 
as Kanauj on tho 15th of December 1S82, and luns parallel to 
the gt and fcjunk road to tho lAuiukhabad Ijorder, with stations 
at Rawatpur, Kulyanpur, Mandhana, Chaubepur, Shoorajpur, 
Para, Bdhaur and ArauL Fiom Mandhana a bianch, five miles 
in. length and opened on the 10th of November 1885, goes to 
Bithur on tho banks of tho Ganges, the btation being known as 
Brahmavart. Thclast line to be eonstiuetod was the branch of 
the Indiati Midland Eailw'ay from Jhansi to Cawmporc, which 
was transfoircd to the Gieat Indian. Peninsula Railway Company 
on the 21sfc of December 1900 Tho portion Dom Catviipore to 
Chaunra, on the anks of the Jumna was opened on the let of 
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Api 1 18S6 and that f om Ch.a nra to Jhansx on the 1st; of 
Febi'«a-y 1888, when ths bridge over the Jumna was completed. 
This great afcrucfcux’o ig 2.626 feet in length, and comprises 
ten spans yf 250 feet each with a space of 77 feet clear between 
the girder^ and low water : the total coat, moludirig that of the 
profcecti'f e works, was Rs. 25,66,637. The piers and abinniaents 
are designed for a double track, but at present there is but one 
line of rails with a roadway canning alongside on the same 
level. There are stations at Chaunia, Pukhrayan, Malasa, 

■ Lalpnr, Paman and Bhrmsen, while at Cawnpore the line 
makes use of the East Indian Railway and Oudh and Eohilkhand 
Railway atadons, having running powers over the latter railway 
jis far as Lucknow. There is a goods-shed adjoining that of 
the Oudh and Ilohilkhand Railway close to the latter’s station. 
Ko other railway is actually contemplated at present, but pro- 
posals have beou put forward for the construction of a line 
from Cawnpore to Hamirpnr and Banda along the course of 
the metalled road. 

The roads of tlie district are either provincial, being main- 
tained by the Public "Works dopaitruent, or local, the latter 
being under the control of the district board. In addition there 
!S a number of municipal and canfionmont roads at Cawnpore, 
those kept up at the cost of she cantonment committee having 
an aggregate length of S- 6 miles. The provincial roads arc all 
metalled, and comprise throe main roads and several small 
blanches. The chief is the grand trunk road, wlii' h enters ths 
district at the masonry bridge over tho Pandu in mde 106 from 
Allahabad and follows tho course of the Ganges, passing through 
Caunporo, Sheorajpar and Brlhanr and entering the Earrukha- 
bad distiiet m mile 171 It is carried over the Non by a bridge 
of ma-aonry and iron girders, and over the Isan. by a combined 
road and railway bridge in mile 164. There were formerly 
staging bungalows at intervala along the road, but these have 
been converted into inspection houses and are located, at Maha- 
rajpur, Juhi, Mandhana, Shcorajpnr and Bilbaur. Military 
encamping grounds are maintained at Maharajpur, Kalyanpur, 
Chaubepur, Para, Bilhaur and Araul, and with the exception of 
Biihaur each has a store depbt attached to it. The only provincaal 
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branch from ilii^ loarl is ;h(- fihnrt lino conneciing it with the 
Chakcri i.wlway s'aUon The sirinid Irunk road is that, from 
Catnipoic! to dhan^! aud Haiigor, wimh siaits fiom the fvoss- 
loads luau the colIn-torV iiuiip,alo\v and Sii a-ghal, on the 
Granges, and run> iu asoiilh-wasterly dirui non through Sadiendi, 
Eaiali and Pakhra} an to t!io Iranks of the Jumna opposUo Kalpi, 
iho river being eiossod by a pontoon iuidga nnuntainod lo' tin 
JaUun authontios. The total length is mvul} id miles. okoIu- 
Bivt^ of tin.' railw<iy feeder loads t" the Panki, Ijvilpur and 
Puklnayaii sfatiuns. 'Tliere am masomy hiidgcs over tlic Paudu 
and Hind uvoih, and iion giuk-r budges ovru tho f^engar at 
Muhammad pur. Inspniiou houses arc m.dnlaiuod at Biiaunii, 
Iknah and J)ig, tvhilo tlio t.ncamping grounds and sbu'e dr'pAlb 
ate at Sachciidi, I’aiah. Idg and l3hugni[iur, Tjasllv, these is 
tho trunk load fioin Oamupoi’i' to 1 faiuirpui , hlahoba and Sangoi, 
eiavtiag from tin soulh cutiame <)£ the eub berry compouiKl and 
running through (diafanipui to Ilanipur on the Jumna, tliat 
rmu hf'iiig (uosstd hj a l)Tidgo-oi'-lioats maiutaiued liy tin 
IlamiipuL' dnstriot. The load is earned oviu Ihe Paudu and the 
Koii by masonry Inudgus, and oeor the Hind by a stun turo of 
non gilders at Simijhua. There are luspeetioa huiigalous at 
Bidhnu and at Dohni on the Non, wduli* the tncaiaping giounds 
and stou! depots aic at liidhuu and dhatanipur A icgulai 
service of dah-gant^ is maintained betiveon Cawnpoie and 
Hamiipur, a distaine of 3*J miles 

The local roads fall into scvoial classes, oihcially designaitd 
as fu'st-clas.s metalled loads; srcond-cdass unmcLailed loads, 
these lieiiig subdiMdcd according as they aio wholly or partially 
budged and drained; iifth-ckuss loads, cleared, partially liridged 
and diained; and sixth-ela,sa roads, cleared only, those last 
being little better than mere cart hacks In all cases the cost 
of maintenance is boiue by the district boaid, hut tho icpairs to 
tho metalled roads and to the bridges and eulvoiLs on other roads 
are undoitakon by the l^ublio IToiks dupaitment. A list ni all 
tho roads in the district wiil bo found lu tha appendix, and in* 
c-luding the provincial roads they have a total aggregate length 
of 1,014 miles, of vrhiUi 610 miles belong to the fifth and bixth* 
clasees The local motaUed roads arc 5S milos m i ngUi, and 
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among tke most importance lines are the branch, from the grand 
tiunk road through Cawnpore^ that from Kalyanpur to Bithuij 
the road fiom Bara to Akbarpur and Itura and the continuation 
from Eura to Derapiir. Another of some importance is the 
metalled road from Maharajpiir to Siisaul station and Naiwal, 
connecting that tahsil imth the railway and the gi and trunk i oad. 
Eo enumeiation of the unmetalled roads is necessary, as their 
position can be seen on the map The chief is the old Mughal 
load, already deseiihed, and this is the only one on ninth 
encamping grounds aie maintained, these being at Sikandia, 
Shahjahanpiir, Ghaiisgacj and Thauwapur, Other lines of impor- 
tance are those fiom Ghatampur to Gajner, Akbaipur, Derapur, 
Mangalpur and Etawah ; fiom Bidhuna in the Etau'ah district 
to Easulabad, Sheoli and Bithur , from Sheoli to Sachendi, 
Saih and Koia; from Ghatampur to Sarh and Salompur ; from 
Shcorajpui to Sheoli and Eura; and from i^ranamau ferry on tho 
Ganges to Bilhaur, Kakwan, Easulabad, IMaugalpur, Sikaudra 
and Bijamau ferry on the Jumna, a distance of 60 miles. All 
these roads are capablo of great improvement, especially in the 
matter of raising and diaimng so as to rendei them passable 
during the lains, ivhile bridges ai-e greatly needed in many 
places, tho Rmd and Sengar particulaily constituting a groat 
obstacle to cross-country traffic. Apart from the regular 
roads there arc innumerable tracks connecting villages with each 
other, but as a lule they are totally neglected and the passage of 
carts is attended with great difficulty, owing to encioachments on 
tlia part of cultivators and the obstructions caused by the net- 
work of canal distribntaries. The Irrigation department has 
erected numerous bridges over the principal distributaries, but 
the miuois are just as effective m stopping the passage of 
wheeled traffic as the main canal itself At the same time the 
paths along the banks of the canal are of eonsidciahle value, 
though they are not intended for heavy work. Inspection bun- 
galows on local roads are maintained at Bithur, hTarwal and Dera- 
pur, and also at Salempur Mahera on tho Rmd, liebwecn Jhinjhak 
and Easulabad. 

Another list in the appendix shows all the fenies in the 
district as well aa those g ving access to the country of Oudh 
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btyon<l tlio aiitl of Buudolkhaiid beyond the Jxirana 

Ttifro nrc l;l fi'rrit's uver tlio Ganges, all mainfamed by tho 
Gawri|>or0 djsLrka board aiKl kased annually to confraefcois, the 
itifijil imporlaut being Pormit-ghat at Caw nporo and those of Bithur, 
KanamaUj Sand Gang and Ankin. Prior to tho oonslmetion of 
the railway bi'idgo at (,'a\vnporo thorc wsb a pontoon bridge across 
the rlvor, IjUi in 1S75 this tvas Tcraovod to Kalpi on tho Jumna, 
thero taking the place of tho old bridga of hoata, Tho crossing 
o£ the Jumna at Ilumiipur is uffcctwl by a bridgu-of-boats, 
rj*plarcd dunng the lains by aferryaud managed from IIamiri>ur. 
iksidf's this there are bS femes o\er the Jumna, of which that 
at Khailala alone belongs to the Cawnpore diatnet board ; while 
twtilvo are woikcd by tli' -falaun auchoiiLios, two b}' tho Hamir- 
ptir distiict boaid and llio nmaniing tlu'cc, loading to the Baoni 
litaie, are the propertj of pi’iv,ite srmifnii%>' 3 . All othor ferries 
arc h'aM’d iiy tho distiiefc boaid of Cawnporo and comprise ton 
over the Paudu, five on tho Hind, throo on the Bongar, two on the 
lean, two on tho southorn Non and one at Kamol over tho 
unrthvni Nounoar Bithur. With the exception of tho last and 
the Pachmahia ferry over tho Tsan near Bilhaur, these forrios are 
of little value, although bhoro is a good deal of traffic across the 
Fandu at Bichauli and Mahranli in the Narwal tahsil and ovci 
the Bengal' at Derapui Duiing the Makanpnr fair a tomporaiy 
bridgc-of*boats is constructed over tho Isan. The net average 
income on account of ferries credited to the Cawnporo district 
board during the fivo years ending m 1900-07 was Es. 14,615 
annually.* The figure is much loivor than ivas formerly the 
case, owing to the improvement in othor means of coinuiuuicaiioii, 
the total income in 1S7G-77 being Es. 21,620. This amount was 
credited to the local load and ferry fund and was administered 
by the magistrate of the district, the transfer of the income to 
tho district board not taking place till 1901. 

In early days the Gauges and the Jumna formed the main 
trade routes and tho river traffic was of the greatest iinportanco. 
In 1846 the two livers wore described as navigable for boats of 
large tonnage throughout tho year, but this is no longer the case 
owing to the diminution in tho volume of the water as the result 

* Appendix table XV 
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of the demands on the nvcrs for the supply of irrigation canals. 
There is still a certain amount of river traffic^ especially on the 
Ganges, but the rivers have been much affected by the oompeti" 
tion created by both metalled roads and railways. The esistencc 
of a large iiver-borne trade lent eneouragemont to the scheme for 
constructing a navigable channel along the Ganges canal, and 
was responsible for the costly terminal works at Cawnpore. 
The undertaking, however, proved a failure, for the passage of 
boats from the canal into the river or from the river into tbs 
canal was an event of the rarest occurrence, and has long become 
impossible owing to tlie fact that the channel is now covered over 
for a considerable distance. T’or many years the canal was , 
extensively utilized, but lately the amount of tra£6c has exhibited 
a marked decline. Imports into Cawnpore by the canal consist 
chiefly of firewood, hides, cotton, gut, flour and bamboos, and 
are brought in small quantities from such distant places as 
Meerut, Ehola, STarora, Masuri in Bulaudshahr and Nanau in 
Aligarh, The barges for the most part return empty : there is 
little local traffic, save in the matter of bones, rags and small 
quantities of grain, while firewood is brought to the city fiom 
Kakwan, Taktauli and a few other villages, 
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The people. 


Although the external boundaries ol the district have roiuain- 
ed intact since the separation of Eatehpur in 1825^ the extensive 
internal changes that have taken place in the matter of the 
tahsil arrangement, especially in iSCO and 1894, render it 
impossible to establish a satisfactory eompaiison of the results 
obtained at suecosaivo enumerations in the various ti acts. In 
the census report of 1855 figures arc given for no few^er than 
twelve parganas, and tho total, which in 1860 hccamo nine by 
amalgamation or distribution, was sulisoqueiitly i educed to eight 
by a similar process in 1894. Consequently of the existing sub- 
divisions of Bilhaur, Bhognipur and Derapur no longer represent 
tho same areas as at the time of tho 1801 census and previous 
enumerations, and it is therefore necessary to bear in mind that 
former statistics of these parganas lefer to them as they irero prior 
to the reconstitution of then areas. Eor tho purposes of con- 
vemenco the figures of 1891 have been adjusted to the present 
areas , but it is impossible to do the same for earlier years, since 
the statistics of individual villages have nob been pix solved. 

The first authoritative census was taken by ilv Montgomery 
in 1847, and this gave, after levision, a total ]iopuIation of 
903,031 persons in the whole district, the density averaging 
nearly 417 per squaic mile of the jircsent arc'a Tho figuro uas 
highest in the Jajmau pargana, winch represents the greater pait 
of the modern Cawnpoio tahsil, and next in ordoi came Hhoorajpur, 
Bilhaur and Narwal, while at the other cud of the scale stood 
Sikandra, now included in Eerapur, with only 280 to tho square 
mile. This census was held to bo fairly accurate, although littlo 
was attempted beyond a mere enumeration : the people were 
classified as Hindus and others,” the former aggregating 9l7, 287, 
and os ‘‘ agriculturists or otherwise employed ” tho number of 
persona directly dependent on cultivatioE being 683 460 Besides 
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Cawnpoi'e itself the lowns possessing moie tliaii o^OOO inhalntants 
Mere Bithur, Akbarpur, Saehendi, Biposi, Eiihaur, Easdhan and 
Jeora Kawabganj 

This census had taken place at a time when the district had 
not yet recovered from the effects of the great famine in 1S37, and 
it was only to be expected that a rapid increase m the population 
■would ensue within a shoit period. Such proved to be the case in 
lS53j ivhcn tlio census, conducted by Mi. Greathed, showed a total 
of l,l7d,56C inhabitants, involving a iise of 18*26 pei cent, in the 
space of five ycais. The incieasc was common to all parganas, 
and the i elative position was almost unchanged. The general 
average density ivas dOd to the squaie mile, this figure exceeding 
600 in all the parganas bordering on the Ganges, while m those 
a'^ong the Jumna it was nowhere less than 350. At tho same 
time the results of later enumerations and the slow rate of 
increase that has occurred in the subsequent period afford strong 
leasons for douliting the aecnraoy of the earlier census, and 
almost ineMtably point to an nndei statement in 1847, On this 
occasion too tho census was a more elaborate affair, though the 
data collected were meagre as compared ivith later standards. 
Of the whole number 1,085,132 'were Plindus and 89,424 Musalmans 
and others, while the agiieultuval community aggregated 698,006 
persons The number of towns M'ith moio than 5,000 inhabitants 
lomainod the same as before, but Biposi and Easdhan were 
replaced by Sheoli and Eamel or Lashkar Bithur 

The third census took place in 1865, and it was then found 
that the population had again increased, in spite of the disturb- 
ing effects of the Mutiny and the subsequent famine of 1860-61. 
The enumeration, which was far more comprehensive in its scope 
than its predecessor, since it took into consideration caste and 
oconpation, showed a total of 1,192,836 inhabitants, giving an 
a"erago density of 500 to the square mile. Tho rate was 1,006 
m tlio Cawnpore tahsil, 560 in Sheorajpur, 530 in Bilhaur and 
498 in Nani al, while elsewhere it was well below the average, 
Akbarpur and Easulabad having 423 and 429 to tho square mile 
respectively, Derapur 380, Ghatampur 308 and Bhognipur 365 
'Jhe only pargana showing a decrease was Narwal, aud the 
g (latest inexeaflc was recorded m bad. Tho list of towns 
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with more than 5,000 iiihahitants had undergone some change, 
and now compused Cawnpore, Bithur, Akbarpur, BUhaur, 
Saehendi and Kashipur. The distnet contained in all 
2,017 villages, apart fiom the places mentioned, and of these 
1,750 possessed a population of less than one thousand, 203 others 
less than 2,000 and 59 between 2,000 and 5,000. 

Tho census that was taken in 1372 was by general consent 
more accurate than any of the previous attempts. It showed a 
marked decline m the total for which it is diflicult to account, 
as the preceding seven years had boon a period of fair piospei'ity 
and the district had escaped the famine of 1869. It appeal s, 
however, that there had been a considerable amount of emigration, 
as was also the case in Fatehpur ; but a more pioljable cause lies 
in the greater accuracy of the onumcration, since on formei 
occasions there had been a decided tendency to register the same 
persons twice over. The population on this occasion immbeiod 
1,156,055 souls, giving an aveiagc density of 485 to the stpuarc 
mile. Tho rate was 944 in the Cawnpore tahsil, 520 in Bilhaui 
and 514 in Sheorajpur, while in Narwal it was no more than 
455 : it had diopped to 412 in Akbarpur and to 362 in Ghatam- 
pur, but in Easulabad, Dcrapur and Bhoguipur it had risen to 
434, 384 and 370, respectively. It will thus be observed that, 
whereas the northern parganas showed a general and pronounced 
decline, the population had advanced at a normal rate in the 
thinly populated tracts along the Jumna ; so that the loss was 
confined to those parts in which tho density was sufficiently great 
to induce migration. At this census the district contained 1 ,986 
towns and villages, of which 1,730 possessed under 1,000 
inhabitants, 191 between 1,000 and 2,000, while among tho 
rest only Cawnpore and Bilhaur had over 5,000 residents, the 
decline of the towns being one of tho most remarkable features 
of the census. 

The ensuing period was characterised by several indifferent 
seasons and one very severe famine, the effects of the latter 
being most strongly felt in the south-eastern parganas. In the 
remainder of the district tho recovery was complete, and the 
growth of the population in the Gangetic tract was wonderfully 
rapid Although the total had not yet regained the level of 
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1865, it must be borne in mind that a far more accurate 
enumeration was obtained in 1881, and m all probability the 
district had never contained a larger number of inhabitants. The 
on this occasion was 1,181,396 and the resultant density 
496 to the square mile, calculated on the present area. The 
Cawnpore tahsil showed an avenge of 1,022, Siifcorajpur ui Li6 
and Bilhau’- of 548, Next cam ■ Karwal with 467, Easulabad 
■with 450, Akbarpur wii^h 448 and Berapur with 387, while m 
Ghatampur and Bhognipur the respective figures were only 334, 
and 3 13, the latter having declined in an extraordinary manner. 
The number of towns and villages was now 1,970, and of these 
1,709 had less than 1,000 inhabitants apiece, 200 between 
1,000 and 2,000, while of the remaining 61 Cawnpoie 
itself, Bithur, Bilbaur and Akbarpur had populations exceeding 
5,000. 

The following decade was one of fair genet al prosperity, 
and a rapid increase of the population was only to be expected 
at the census of 1891. The total rose to 1,209,695, the average 
density being 507 to the square mile At the same time the rise 
was very uneven. The city had grown with marvellous rapiditj, 
the headquarters tahsil now showing an average of 1,147 j and the 
recovery had been almost complete in Ghatampur and Bhognipur, 
the respective figures being 346 and 344. Apart from these, however, 
the rural parganas showed an appreciable decline, ranging from 
three to five per cent, except Bilhaur, where the loss was insignifi- 
cant. The rate of density was now 541 in Bilhaur, 535 inSheorajpur, 
453 in Narwal, 438 in Basulabad, 418 in Akbarpur and 380 in 
Derapnr. The decrease was by no means peculiar to this district, 
for the same phenomenon was observed throughout the middle 
Doab. Various reasons are assigned for it, such as the deterio- 
ration caused by a series of years with abundant rainfall, the 
spread of leans grass and the loss occasioned by the destruction 
of the Nadrai aqueduct, which cut off the canal supply from a 
large area. Probably all these had some influence, though it is 
more natural to suppose that the prevailing cause was the 
unhealthiness of the period, which w^as marked by recurring 
epidemics of fever and undermined the vitality of the people. 
The number of towns and villages in 1891 was 1 9^6 and of these 
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only Ca\ynpore, BiUiaur and Bithm had ovei 5^000 inhabitants ; 
lj730 contained loss than one thousand, 1 Do Irom 1,000, to 2,000 
and 50 fiom 2,000 to 5,000 souls apiece 

The ten years terminating m i'jOl began with a succession 
of abnormally wet seasons yihich had a pernicious effect on the 
agiiculture and general health of the district, and then followed 
the famine of 180G-07 rvhich caused acute distres-, for a few 
months, though the lise m prices gave a much-needed stinmlus to 
agriculture and ultimately little harm ^urs done. AVith the 
lestoiation of normal ronditions the recovery nas complete and 
lapid, so that Caw npo re afterwards attained a dcgiee of pros- 
perity that had never before been exporieueed. The population 
at the census numbered 1,258 SGS souls, the densh.y rising to 528 
to the square mile This figure is higher than that observed m 
other parts of the Allahabad division, though lower than the 
aveiage for Fairukhabad. It is in largo measure inhueni’od liy 
the presence of the city, for, if the population of C’awnpoie be 
excluded, the density di ops to 459 only : talcing the whole number of 
inhabitants, tho Cawnporc tahsil shows a density of 1,196, while 
besides this Sheorajpur alone exceeds the general average with 
a late of 53G, As at tho previous census, the increase was not 
common to tho whole area. It was most noticeable in the par- 
ganas along the Jumna, the density rising from 323 to 584 m 
Bhogmpur and from 455 to 486 in Derapur, the former figuia 
in either ease being* foi the tahsil as ruconstitnted in 180 1, while 
in Ghaiampur it was now oGG and in Akbarpur 440, On 
the other hand Billiaur showed adoclino, the rate being 458 aa 
compared with 457, and in Narwal the population had fallen 
off to a marked extent, the average being only 426 to the squaie 
mile 01 very much less than in 1853. 

It is difficult to estimate the effect of migration on the 
population owing to the insufficiency of data : and unfortunately 
it is not possible in this connection to diatinguish between the 
city and tho rest of the distneb. The factories of Cawnpore 
attract labourers from all the surrounding country, so that 
migration is always going on to some extent, the rate depending 
on the state of the market. The same fact accounts for a distinct 
tendency towards migration from the viUagee to the town, and 
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it has been already observed that on some oecasions the city 
population haa increased while that of the rural tracts was 
declining. At the last census it was found that of all the persons 
enumerated in the Cawnpore district 85 73 per cent, were natives, 
7 88 came from contiguous districts and 6'22 per cent, from 
other parts of India, the remainder having their birth-place in 
Euiope or elsewhere. The proportion of immigrants fiom 
other parts of India is unusually high and is exceeded only in 
Dehra Dun, where the conditions are peculiar ; and they are 
drawn piincipally from the Punjab and the territories of 
Eajpntana and Central India. The figures are, however, small 
in comparison with the influx of people from the neighbouring 
distiicts, particularly Fatehpur, XJnao, Fairukhabad, Etawah, 
Jalaun and Hamirpur. On the other hand the addition to the 
population arising from this cause does not appear to have 
accounted in any gieat degree for the increase in the toial ; for 
it is not possible to ascertain how many of these immigrants 
came in the ten years that had elapsed since the last census, while 
the total in 1891 was very nearly as large. A similar difficulty 
is encountered in dealing with emigration. Of all the persons 
enumerated in India who gave Cawnpore as the district of their 
birth, 89*55 per cent, were found in this district and 10*45 per 
cent, elsewhere. This reduces the net gain on account of immigra- 
tion to 100,308 persons, and it is impossible to say in what pio- 
portion this gam contributed to the actual inciease of 49,173 
souls. The recorded excess of births over deaths in the distiict 
duiing the same period was 40,640, and there was very little 
emigration to foreign parts ; so that the only conclusion is that 
on the one hand the registration of deaths was imperfect, and 
that on the other hand the addition on the score of immigration 
was largely counterbalanced by the return of former immi- 
grants to their homes. 

For census purposes the urban population comprises the 
residents of Cawnpore and the small towns of Bithur, Bilhaur, 
Akbarpur, Kanval and Musanagar, though of these only the 
first two contain more than 6,000 inhabitants and the rest 
are little more than large villages. Nevertheless the size of 
Cawnpore is enfficiont to bring up the urban, population to 17*6 
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per eenfc. of ih.e whok'j a proporizon which is exceeded in few 
districts of equal area : and even this figure fails to give an 
adequate impression of the influence of the city on the district 
The total nnmher of towns and villages in lOOl was 
and of these 1,703 had less than 1,000 iuhahitants apiece, the 
average population being 364 per village : 211 had between 
1,000 and 2,000 and 5-i contained a larger nnmljer. As a 
rule tho villages are much the same in size and appearance as 
those in the adjoiriing tracts of the Doab. Since the introduction 
of British rule there has been a constant tendency towards the 
formation of hamlets and detached sites, which enable the 
cultivators to reside nearer to their fields ; Imt in former days 
practically all tho villages eonaistod of clusters of huts round the 
fort of the samiTidar. Many such sites aie still to be seen, 
though m most cases they are now much reduced in size, and 
they boar eloquent testimony to the insecurity of the past and 
the meazis by which the local chieftains pfc‘scrv''f'd almost com- 
plete independence. 

In the numerical relation of tho sexes to one another 
Cawnpore lesemhlcs the Agra division rather than the districtsto 
the south and east. In tho adjoining tiacts of Fatchpur, Unao 
and Hamirpur the number of males and females is approximately 
equal , but here we find the same piopondcranec of males that 
characteiiscs tho west parts of the United Provinces. The remark- 
able feature in the case of this distiict lathat tho pi oportion 
of females to the total population has icmainod practically un- 
changed during the past fifty years : whereas in most paits the 
number of females has exhibited a gradual but constant tendency 
to increase, the phenomenon [>oing explained by tho theory that 
at each enumeration the suspected custom of concealing females, 
whether on account of fear or for any other cause, has become 
leas prevalent by habituation. In Cawnporo the reverse has 
actually taken place. On six oeeasions has a census been made 
since 1S53, and the average proportion of females to the total 
population has bean 46*6 per cent. This was exceeded W’ith47'04 
in 1853 and with 46'76 ]^)er cent, in 1S81, and at all the otizor 
Gnumeratiozifi the figum wa* between 46 4 and 46 6 per cejOt, 
In 1901 the number of malee was 673 932 and of femalw 
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584j936 ; a marked disproportion between the sexes occurs in all 
the tahsilsj though the local variations are consideralle. As is 
only to be expected, the ratio is highest in the parts adjoining 
the Fatehpur district, being as much as 48-4 per cent, m iNarwal 
and 47-9 in Ghatampur : next come Bhognipur with 47-3, Sheoraj- 
pur with 47'1 and Dcrapur with 46'6, the other parganas being 
below the general average, Bilhanr having 46-4, Akbarpur 46 3 
and Cawnpore no more than 45*3 per cent, of females. The 
low figure in the last case is but natural, in view of the laige 
industrial population of the city and the presence of a military 
cantonment. The reason for the preponderance of males is still 
a matter of pure speculation. No doubt in the past the piactice 
of female infanticide was teryibly prevalent j but were ihia the 
determining factor the result of its disappearance umuld have 
been evident by this time. Moreover, the theory cannot hold 
good when the minority of females is even greater among Musal- 
mans than with the Hindus, the proportion being only 46 3 per 
cent, of the entire Muhammadan population ; and at the same 
time even the Eajputs, w'ho were always the chief offenders in 
this respect, number more than 46 per cent, of females. The 
question is one which concerns the provinces as a whole rather 
than any particular district , for, whatever the cause, there is as 
equally marked an excess of males in the western as there is a 
defect in the eastern tracts. 

Of the whole population as enumerated at the last census 
1,140, 628 were Hindus, 112,139 Musalmans, 4,414 Christians, 977 
Ary as, 588 Jains and 68 Sikhs, while 53 Parsis with one J ew made up 
the remainder. There has been some increase of late years on the 
part of the minor religions, but Hindus still constitute 90’61 and 
Musalmans 8-91 per cent, of the inhabitants. As is the case in 
so many districts, the latter exhibit a constant tendency to 
increase at a more rapid rate than their Hindu neighbours, the 
reason apparently being that the adoption of a more liberal 
diet results in greater fertility and longer life ; while it is also 
probable that the Muaalman community includes a smaller pro- 
portion, of the very poor than is to be found among the Hindus, 
In 1847 MusalmanB comprised 7'62 per cent of the total popnla 
tion, and the ratio was the same in 1853 at the next census it 
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had dropped to 7’dd, Inu since that date bhv increase has been 
eonslantj the figmo using to 7 T1 iu 1^72 to 7’S2 in 1881, and 
to S‘39 ten years later. As tho inciease is common to the pio- 
amico as a wholo, it is presumably duo to natural causes. But it 
appears that there has been a groat influx o£ Aluhammadan 
weavers into Cawiipore, attracted hy the ompioymont ofiorod by 
the mills. In the Cawnpore tahsil the hlnsalmans element forms 
IG 64 poi esnt. of the population, whereas no other tahsd exhibits 
a proportion ofiLUoI to the geneial average. The highest per- 
centago is 8-72 on Bhognipnr, followed Iij 8'01 in, Biihaur, 7 64 
in Akbarpur and 5'o4 in l)er<i[tur. lilsewbore the figure is oven 
lower, licing 4'6 in Gbatarapur, 4’2l in Slieorajpnr and only 4 02 
in the Naiwal tahsil. 

The complcmonts of tb-sc pcirenUiges sliow the rolalivo pre- 
dommanco of iiio Ilinduss lu tho diffeient parts of the distuct. 
The Hindu religion in Cuwnpoio presonis no pOfuliai features: 
nor is it tho seat of any partitnlai Coi m of u orfihip, unless 
peihaps an o.xcoptiou bo made iu favour of tho cult of Biabma 
at Blthur, the scene of a borsc-saciifiou by ihut deity. Tho 
attempt made at tho last census to ascertain tho extent to which 
the Hindus show any proferenco for any nulividual soci or for- 
mula proved, very unsatisfactory. Baxely ono-oighth of the 
Hindu eommuinty icturned. any spocial denomination, and it 
would seem that, in place of any tendency towards eclecticism m 
matters of religion, there is an aversion to disown Ihc worship of 
any member of the pantheon. Tho ciiste distiibution, on the other 
hand, is very -trictly defined. According to tho census retuins, 
the Hindu population comprised representatives of no fewer 
than 84 different castes, apart fiom subdivisions, while m the 
case of 227 porsous no caste was specified. Many of thcjic are, 
it is true, of little importance, for in 31 instances tho number 
of persons did not exceed 600 and in 25 the total waa less 
than 100. On the other hand nearly 80 per cent, of tho total is 
included in IS eastea with more than 20,000 members apiece, 
while nine more contribute an additional 11-68 per cent., the 
number of persons in each case exceeding 10,000. Those 22 
castes practically represent the popuUt'on of the district though 
one or two others deserve passing mention either for their occur 
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rencG in nmisnal numbers or else for their comparative rarity 
in any part of the United Provinees. 

Piist and foremost come Brahmans^ who are unusually 
numerous and aggiegated 171,569 persons or 15 04 per cent, of 
the whole Hindu population. They are strongest in the Cawn- 
pore and Sheorajpur tahsils, and also foim the predominant ea''te 
in Herapur, Ghatampur and Narwal, while elsewhere they are 
among the first four castes. The Brahmans are now the chief 
landowning caste in thodBtrictjand as a whole they are piineipally 
engaged in agriculture, though they are not husbandmen of a 
high order, depending largely on hired labour. Many of them 
aie possessed of consxdeiabie wealth, as in this distiict they 
frequently take the place of the Bania money-lendeis of other 
parts. The vast majority are of the Kanaujia subdivision, which 
is but natural, and many of the Kanaujia colonies of Etawah, 
Fariukhabad and othei districts tiace their origin to Cawnpore 
There are fair numbers of Gaurs and a few Sanadbs, Saraswatis, 
Sarwanas and others, including the Maharashtra settlement at 
Bithur, which is of comparatively recent origin. In all parts 
of the district the Brahmans have increased their landed posses- 
sions, and there are many well known families. Some of the oldest 
settlements aro those of the Paudes in the Bhognipur tahsil, the 
Hikhits near Derapur and three Tiwari families in the old 
Sikandra pargana. Mention should also be made of the Dube 
Chaudhiis of Bithur, the Tiwari Chaudhiis of Tirma and the 
Ohaube Ohaudhris of Majhawau, the title in each case dating 
from Mughal times. Other prominent Brahmans are the 
Tiwaris of Khamaila, of Kulgaon m Narwal and those of Old 
Cawnpore, the Miaras of Hatka and the Dubes and Chaubes of 
the Sheorajpur tahsil. In Narwal there is a elan known as 
Jaganbansi, which formerly held all the land along the Rind 
and also extended into Ghatampur, there occupying Akbarpur- 
Birbal and other villages. They have lately fallen from their 
high estate, but at one time were possessed of great wealth. 
The story goes that one Jagan Prasad, the son of a wealthy 
Kanaujia Brahman of Jahauabad, near Kora, waa attached to 
the imperial commissariat, and in that capacity acquired such 
influence that he waa enabled to enlist the aid of imperial troops 
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in enforcing a bond held against the Gaatams. In 'gratitude 
for this he supplied the entire army ivirh food without payment 
during an expedition in the Doah. Hearing nf this unusual 
pioctelmg, Akhar invested him with the title of Chaudhri of 
pargana Kora, directing him to oxpd the Arukhs and authorising 
him to assume the appellation of f^ingh, which the Jaganbansis 
still adopt in addition to several othoi marks and customs 
peculiar to Raiputs His descendants hold a large estate in this 
district and Fatehpui, but niost of them are now in reduced 
circumstances. 

The Chamais take the second place, numbering 153,957 souls 
01 13 5 per cent, of the Hindus, They arc fairly evenly distri- 
buted throughout the district but arc comparatively few in the 
Karwal tahsil, while in Bilhaur they ate stronger than any 
other caste They constitute the bulk of the labouring popu- 
lation, both m the fiold.s and elsewhere, and are extensively 
employed by Brahman and Rajput cultiv'ntov.s. Formerly their 
position was that of mere serfs dependent on the meagre allow- 
ance of grain provided by their masters, bnb of late yeais their 
condition has immensely improved. The demand for general 
labour received its first impetus from the construction of canals 
and the extension of Irrigation ; and this was followed by large 
railway undertakings and the surprising commercial development 
of Cawnpore. At the present time tlie Chamars are generally 
in easy circumstances, as they can earn exctdlent wages in the 
mills and factories ; and that they are well oft' is evident fiom 
the state of the labour market, and from the fact that they can 
support themselves adcq^uately by -working about two days a 
week. Their idle and unambitious character not only debars 
them from the accumulation of wealth but is a great drawback 
in the eyes of their employers. 

The Ahirs, who numbered 122,380 or 10‘73 per cent, of 
the Hindu community, are found eveiy where in strength, but 
especially in Akbarpur, Bhognipui and Narwal, in the first of 
these predominating over all other castes. Graziers by tradition, 
they are generally found on the outskirts of the jungle and in 
the ravine country j and the fact that thoy have a large command 
of manure enables 'them to pay higher rents and raise better crops 
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than their style of husbandry, which is broad and careless, would 
lead one to expect The Ahir is still the cowherd of the village, 
receiving customary dues for each animal taken out to pasture j 
and in the hot weather and rains large numbers are conducted 
by them to the ravines of the Jumna. A fair amount of land 
IS owned by Ahir communities, piincipally in the Dcrapur and 
Bhognipur tahsils and in the south of Akbarpur along lihe Sengar, 
In most eases the settlements are of ancient date, and it would 
appear that they were loft in undisturbed possession of the ravine 
country by the Eajput immigrants. There am many subdivi- 
sions of Ahirs, but the chief in this district, as m Farrukhabad 
and Etawah, is the G-hosi, while others of importance are the 
Dhindhor, Darswar and Sakarwar 

Historically the Eajputs or Thakurs are by far the most 
important caste in the district, and though they have lost most 
of their ancestral estates they still take a high place among the 
landowners, and their influence is unsurpassi d by that of any 
other caste. They are relatively very numerous in Cawnpore, 
aggregating 94,805 souls at the last census or 8'3l per cent of the 
Hindu population. They are found in strength throughout the 
district but are less prominent in Bhognipur and Ghatr npur than 
elsewhere, and they occur in greatest numbers in the neig-ibonrhood 
of the old headquarters of the various clans, notably m the 
Sheorajpur, Derapur, Cawnpore and Earwml tahsils. As a caste 
the Rajputs are mainly agriculturists by occupation although 
fair numbers still go abi oad in militarj^ and other service. Though 
as a race they are a fine body of men, sturdy, independent and 
dignified, as cultivators they are generally of inferior skill and 
capacity, being too proud as a rule to do manual labour in the 
fields, and too careless or indifferent to obtain the hi. d lesults 
fiom their lands. As proprietors they have lost much through 
miemanagement and extravagance, though there are several 
exceptions, and in a few instances they have made money by 
banking. The real interest of the Rajputs, however, lies not so 
much in the caste as in the component septs or clans, with the 
annals of w'hom is inseparably bound up the internal history of 
the district. These elans are extremely numerous, but only a 
comparatively small number are of any great importance. 
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The stionge*t clan is tliat of the Gaurs, nuiubering 14,33^ 
souls, of -nliom 9,429 Wcro found in the Dcrapur tahsil; the rest 
are distributed throughout the distiict, but osyocially in tSheoraj- 
pur, Bilhaur and Akbarpur. The Chanhuns, 10,344, belong 
principally to Akiiarpur, CWnjioie, Jlhogniput aud bSheoujpui. 
Iho chief Beat of the Chaiidelb, 10,278, ib in Sheorajpai and (Jaivn- 
poio, though fair numbers occur in Akbarpur and elsohihcro. 
KciLt eomo t!ic Kaedthuahas 8,012, mainly in the western tahsilb • 
the Bais, 7,200, for the most pait in ATirnal aud Cawnpore; the 
Sengais, 5,ol2, being faiily evenly dhtribiitoJ, though most 
numerous in Berapur and Akhaijmi ; the Gautafas, 1,902, in 
Karrval and Cawnporo, the Bhadauiias, 3,739, in Cawnpoieand 
olaeuhere; the Panwars, 3,922, chiefly in Cthatampur aud Bliogui- 
pur; the Paiihars, 3,377, in all talisila but purticulail^V C'awnporc 
and Akbaipur; the Eathors, 3,370, who ai’e similarly scatteied, 
though the largest numiier is to be found in ifliogiiipur ; and the 
Gahlots, 2,095, tw o-tliiuls leHichng in Bilhauu Other i Ians with 
more than a thousand repiescntativcs aro Gaharwais, Dikhils, 
Somhanws, eTadons and Toiuais, while Jan wars, Eaikwars, Jais- 
wars and Eaghubansis ako occui In fair mimheib. 

The Gaurs trace their origin oitiior to Gaih Gajni or Gaih- 
ganjana, near Indore, or to Bhirkaniari in C’entral India, or 
again to Narnol. Those in this district are of the flubd^vi^lon 
known as Chamar Gaur:and the story goes that their Icadoi, 
Piithvi Deo, married a daughter of Jai Ghand of Kanauj, 
receiving Kalpi and Kura as dowiy, and that he fhen carried 
off the daughter of the Meo llaja of Kasru Ivhcra or Eahaniupur 
in Akhaipur. The Moos in revenge treaehoiou&ly murdered 
him and ins followers, but tho Kanis escaped, the Mco taking 
refuge with a Brahman, wBoneo her offspring are styled Bahman 
Gaurs, while the lUthorin lied to a Chamark hut, and theie 
gave liirth to Pathar Deo, the first of the Chamar Gaurs. This 
man set to work to extirpate the Meos, whose territory he divided 
among his seven som. The eldest, Bhatak Deo, settled at 
Makrandpui, receiving 42 villages, which were aftunvards split 
up into four estates known as Makrandpur ICainjii, Malkan- 
purwa, Bubsequontly merged in the former Somaun and Itaila 
The second son, Dandan Deo made Banipara his headquarters 
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and hib 24 villages woio pavtitioncd between Ins tiio sons. The 
third son was Baehhraj, ivho also received 24 villages o£ which 
the chief was Nar: he assumed the title of Raja and extended 
his possession over 56 villageSj which were subsequently, howevei, 
distributed among younger branches of the family, so that in. 
1801 only 22 remained to the Raja and many of these were soon 
after sold for arrears. Raja Banao Singh joined the rebels, 
his property was confiscated and he himself was hanged; but 
his younger brother was allowed to retain a half share in four 
villages. The dependent estates given, to younger members of 
the family were those of Salempur Mahera, thirteen villages, 
held with the title of Rao, but Bishnath Singh, who now' holds 
the title, has practically nothing left; Malgaon, six villages, 
also held with the same title, though the present Rao, Pitara 
Singh, has lost all his land; Gajen, of eight villages; Rasulpur 
Eawatgaon of four villages, the Kashipur ; and Aikaru, 

given with eleven villages to Horel Deo, fourth in descent from 
Baohhraj, but now' lost to hia descendants. The fourth son of 
Pathar Deo was Bajan Deo, who settled at Nariha in Akbarpurt 
the estate was seized by Khalil Khan of Barah bub restored by 
the special commission, though the Gaurs now hold l)ut a portion 
of their ancestral property. The fifth son was Rasik Deo who 
went to Jhinjhak, where he gained possession of 24 villages. 
His eldest son, Bibdeo, took the title of Rana and settled in Ban, 
whence his descendants moved first to Surasi and then to 
Mangalpur From this stock come the houses of Khanpur 
Dilwal and Jalihapur, the most flourishing of all the Gaur 
families. Rasik Dec’s second son, Asis Deo, was the ancestor 
of the Chaudhris of Ghatampur; and the third son, Bliao Singh, 
became Rawat of Bhindemau with twelve villages, all of which 
have passed fiom the hands of his descendants The sixth son 
of Pathar Deo w'as Buiar Singh, who obtained the Gabion estate 
of 24 villages which has since been sold ; and the seventh son 
was Roshan Deo, whose portion was Barhapur in Akharjmr: 
but this too was transferred to Banias, though subsequently 
repurchased by a member of the old family. 

The early history of the Chandek is very obscure- hut their 
advent to this district ib generally attributed to the three flons 
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of one Dham Deo, irho came from Kananj apparently at the 
beginning ol' the ionrtLonth century. Their first settle ment was 
at Eadban, iihere are the remains of a large fort, The eldest 
son, Shooraj Deo, founded Shea raj’ mr and was the ancestor of 
a famous lino of powerful Eajas. His descendant, Ham Chaiidia, 
obtained a fiom Akbai confiiming him in the possession 

of 95 villages, and hia son, Jagatman, received similar recogni- 
tion from Jaliangn. Then, followed Sabal (Singh, Indaijib, 
Zoiawar Singh, Mandhata and Hiiidupat, who ruled from 1715 
to 1767 and was given sunadn by jMuhamniad Shah and the 
Maratha governors. Next eamo Risal Singh, who died in 1780; 
Shoo Singh, who engaged for the estate at annexation ; Mabendia 
Singh, who held the litlo from 1800 to 1821 ; hife umde, Dan Singh, 
who died in 1SJ2, and Sati Piasad, the rebel -who died in prison 
111 1858, when the entire property was confiscated >\, younger 
branch of the Slieorajpur family is that of the Raivats of Onha, 
once a pioperty of 3G villages, icduccd to bm by Almas All 
Khan, and subsoquentij to six, now held in part by the widow 
of Kawat Sheodarshaii Singh. The second son of Dliara Deo 
was Pat Deo, who founded Pachor, and from this branch carac 
the Hatias of Sakrej, a lino which is practically extinct. The 
third son wms Hao Lag Deo, who founded Sapahi, ivhieh is still 
held by his deseendant, Rao Dharamraj Singh, though most of 
the esta e has passed to younger branches represented by Ivali 
Smgh of Kiiatpur and others. An offshoot of Sapahi at an 
early date was Rawatpur, which origmaliy eonsieiccl of 43 villages. 
This property, oi lalhcr sneh as was loft after the separation 
of the Kakadeo estate of 23 villages, descended to Rawat Randhii 
Singh, whose death took place a week before that of his son. 
The latter’s widow, Bachhraj Kunwar oi Ram Baghelan, adopted 
Sheoratan Singh, and the estate w'as taken over by the Coiiit 
of Wards On its releaso quarrals arose aud Sheoratan Singh 
obtained a decree for one-fourth of the whole, the remainder 
staying with Rani Baghelan till her death in 189G, when it 
passed to another woman who died in, 1899 and left the estate 
to a temple, vesting the management in the family priest, who 
10 now the virtual owner^ There remnuiB the Sachendi branch 
wmch apparently sprang from Harsingh Deo a sou of Raja 
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Gargaj Peo of Sheorajpur. This maa founded Harsiughpui* 
and hie descendant, Chachafe Deo, built Sachendi and assumed 
the title of Baja, lyhile of his bi others Kimiar Singh founded 
Einaur, Garab Deo settled in Garab and Para&iam in Peiajor, 
of pargana Akbarpur, still held by many of the elan. Prom 
Chaehak Deo came the famou.s Raja Hindu Singh of Sachendi, 
whose power became so great that in 1721 Saadau IGiau, the 
Nawab Wazir, was unable to reduce him to submission, and it 
was only by the treachery of Gopal Singh, the Bhadauiia 
Baja, that he was ejected from his forts of Einaur and 
Sachendi.* His son Sambhar Singh, however, recoveredhis estates 
in 1742 and actually drove out Baja Risal Singh from Shcorajpui, 
tbs latter hemg compelled to invoke the aid of hlajaf IGian, the 
Nazim of tho Nawab Wazir. Hindu Singh’s Li other.!, Jograj 
and Hirde Singh, became Rajas of Binaur and Panlci, but 
none of these titles have been formally recognised by the British 
Government Sachendi and Binaui were confiscated in 1358, 
and Dhijraj Singh of Panki has little more than a half share 
in the single village of Panki Gangaganj. There are many 
other branches of ihe Chandtls, such as the Thakurs of Sona and 
the colony at Targaonin Ghatampm*, but none is of any historical 
interest. 

The chief Chauhan colony ib said to have been founded by 
one Khemrajj who came from JMainpuri and, for services rendered 
m subjugating the Mcos, leceived a grant of SC villages in the 
south of Akbarpur. The first settlement was at Mohana; but 
the head of the family, vho still bears the title of Bai, afterwaids 
moved to Seontha The present title-holder, Bai Ram Singh, 
has hardly any property left, mainly oiving to the extravagance 
and indebtedness of his lather, Bai Parduman Singh, who died 
m 1874. Another colony was established by one Ghansham 
Smgh, also of Mainpuii, about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. He obtained from Hindu Singh of Sachendi some 
22 Y’llages, including' Bamaipur and Harwal, from which he 
ejected the Gautams This Ghausham Singh appears to have 
been a great personage, and is said to have built 32 forts At 
aimesatioa Baja Sirnet Singh refused to engage and Ih^ Bamai- 

•K. H Tin p 46 
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pur biancli has lost all its property A small amount lemams 
in tho hands of the Narwal family, which also bore the title of 
Edja; tho present representative being Hukum Singh. 

The Bais of this district invariably claim, and perhaps 
vith leasoa, to Ite offshoots of the great house of Baiindia Khera 
in Uuao Their first settlement was at Tilsahri, in the jSianval 
tahsil, and fiom this stock came the sa'i'iimcVtrs of Tnranpur 
Saleiiipur. Theneo they spread westwards to J'^itchpur llo-shnai in 
Akliarpiir, v hei e they seized twelve villages from the hleos inelad- 
ing their old capital of Kasiu Khera. Other Bais establLshtd 
themselves at Patara in Ghatampiu, and a fourth colony from 
Tilsahri ot eupied a tia^t of land in the Bhogmpur tahsil. 

The Gautams state that their ancestors spread uiio this 
district from Pafcuhpm about five hundred ycais ago, though 
It IS vei'y probable that the influence of the liajas of Argal 
11 as felt in the southern parg.uias at an early date, since that 
pimcipdlity was at one time very powerful and extensive. 
Ibposi, tho modern A^ajafgarh, is said to have been founded 
by one Bahiam Sah from Argal, but tlie c.stat;o did not long 
survive Another settlement was at Clniall, of iihich tho owner 
was styled Rao and was lord of 24 villages liotictu.n tho Pandu 
and Rind, many of which arc still held by the dan : tho chief 
roprosentativca are Dliulam Singh and Mmuri Singh, who own 
four or five villaggs. Another settlement was at Snsupur and 
Raipur, and twelve jungle villages came into the hands of the 
clan 111 that neighbourhood. 

The eailiest Panwar colony is attributed to Kuber Singh 
of Dharanagar in Ujjain, who is said to have stopped at the 
Deojam tank at Musanagai in tho courso of a pilgrimage 
and to have chosen tho place for his abode. JJhaianagar was 
also tho home of the Pauwars of Itauuja in Lucknow, though 
there is no reason to connect the two settlements, Kuber 
Singh’s descendant, Pulandar Sah, built the village of Pulandar, 
and his estate comprised twelve villages The family aftorwauls 
split into two branches, one of uhuh obtained the title of 
Raja of Gilauli fiom the Nawab Wazir, but is now reduced 
to great poverty The Panwars still hold some villages in 
Bhogn pur which they seized from the Moos Those of Kotra 
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Makrandpur in the Ghatampnr pargana claim, descent ii'om 
one Bagdeo of Dharanagar, who received twelve villages as 
the dowry of his wife, the daughter of the Hamirpur Eaja, 
some five centuries ago. A third and quite distinct family 
dates from the reign of Akhar, when two risuldars named 
Man Smgh and Narayan Das settled at Amauli to the south 
of Ghatampur and thence spread into Dohru and Kohi a. The 
fourth colony is perhaps older than any of the otheis, for 
their tradition states that one Sur Sah, a Panwar of Gjjaiiij 
was in the service of Jai Chand of Kanauj and from him 
obtained the grant of Ankin and all the land between the lean 
and Ganges These Panwmrs afterwards colonised hlariam, 
Bhituri and Kakupur, but at the present time their possessions 
are very small They are generally knowm as ITjjainis from 
the city of their origin, and the same appellation has been 
assumed by the Panwars of the Dumraon family in Shahabad. 

The Gaharwai’s once held all the south and south-east of 
Bilbaur, but theii present estates are comparatively small. Their 
story states that on the overthrow of the Gaharwar dynasty 
of Kanauj the sons of Manik Chand fled to the hills, w’henee 
one of them returned to settle in Aurangpur Sambhi, a village 
now owned by the Shukuls of Dundwa Jamauli: there ho man- 
aged to oust the Panwmrs and established himself at Rengh on 
the Ganges, afterwards called Akbarpur Sengh, He assumed 
the title of Kaja, and his descendants held 21 villages in 
Bilbaur and seven on the cast hank of the river. A cadet branch 
with the title of Kao held seventeen villages, of which the chief 
was Madara, but this has become estinot, while the Raia lost 
all but nine villages under the Oudh administration. Further 
reductions would doubtless have followed but foi the interven- 
tion of the Court of Wards on behalf of Takht Singh, the adopted 
sou of Raja Bhawani Singh The property is now in a fair 
condition, and Takht Singh's son, Partab Narayan Singh, who 
is locally known as Eaja, holds eight villages in this district 
and four in Unao, with a revenue demand of some Es 5,S00. 

The chief Gahiot settlement is in the north-west of Bilhaur 
and the adjoining portion of Parrukhabad, which was aequiied 
from the Meos by one Gob nd Bao n t e days of the Kanauj 
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kings. Foul generations later came iSTaraiugli Bhaii, who 
divided his property between his sona Hamir and As, the former 
obtaining 3o and tho latter 2G villages Spreading eastwaida 
they ejeetiOd the Ganrs from the wostorn villages of the old 
Bilhaur pargana, where their tenitory ivas known as the Tisah 
or thiee hai vests — khririf^rahi plunder. The descendants 
of As no \ hold bnfc portions of fourtoen villages, but those 
Bpning flora, Hamir have re lined five nholo viilag i and shares 
in five others: the chief family is that of Uttha, to the noith 
of Kakn an. 

Meueon may also 1)6 m^ule of the Dikhits who, unde: 
their leader Ghatani Hao, were tho first Rajput settlers in 
Ghatampur, There they acquired 18 1 villages, many of whicli 
went to a Mnsalman branth of the clan established at Reona, 
In the same tabsil a colony of Pariliars, w ith headquarters at 
Gujela to the south of Ghatarapur, settled about six Inindrid 
years ago The Sombansis have a small estate of some anti- 
quity in the west of the old Bilbaur pargana, adjoining the 
domains of the Cam’s and Gahlota Others inoludo the Sisodias 
of Alirauli-ghat in the extreme south of Bhognipur; the Janwais 
of Bagtlodi, Pem and Xarsaulx in the old Bithui pargana, and 
scatteied settlemints of Karchulis from Hamirpur, Sengais 
fiom Etawah and Bhadaurias who earae at a comparatively 
late date from the Bah tahsil of Agia The Kachhwahaa of 
Bhognipur and the west ate not regarded as tine Rajputs but 
are popmlarly btlieved to be the dcscondants of the Moos, uhile 
others of the same race adopted similar Rajput names, such 
as Chanhaii, Chandel and Gautam. Always notorious for their 
tnrbulenci^ and recusancy, they give more trouble to tho revenue 
authorities than any othoi caste, and their origin is shown by 
the refusal of the true Rajputs to have any dealings with them. 
After the Rajputs come the Kuvmis, who numbered 51,328 
souls or 4’70 per cent of the Hindu population. Their distribu- 
tion is univen, as one-thud of them belong to the Bhognipur 
tahbil and nearly one-fifth to Ghatampur, while the bulk of the 
remainder is drawn from Bilhaur and Shuorajpur, the number 
elsewhere and particularly in Narwal being relatively flmaJl, 
The KnrmiB of this durtnet are for the most part members of the 
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Kutwar and Sunwan subdivisions, which do not occur elsewhere 
in any appieoiable strength The caste has been described as the 
backbone of the agricultural community ; and -cheir skill in huS' 
bandry, together with their incessant industry, in which they are ably 
seconded by their womenfolk, places them in the foremost rank 
of cultivators. Their chief settlements are the tract known as 
the Kuimiat in Bilhanr, between the Isan.and the Ganges; the 
land between the latter river and the Non in Sheorajpnr ; the 
northern borders of Ehognipnr and the north-w'est and south-east 
of Ghatampur, These are all of considerable antiquity, and the 
Kurmis have been more successful than many other castes In 
retaining their landed property, although with few exceptions they 
do better as tenants than as samindars. In the Sheorajpur 
tahsil they have gained extensively of late, while in all parts they 
are steadily increasing the area m their possession as cultivating 
tenants. The chief seat of the Ghatampur Kurmis is Baripal, 
where the principal family is that of the Chaudhris ■ one of them, 
named Bihan Singh, was made a tahsildar during the Mutiny 
and obtained a large estate in reward for his services. Many of 
the Kurmis are known as Jhamaiyas, owing to their adherence to 
Sheikh Jhama, better known as Makbdum Jabania Jahangasht. 
They aie distinct from the rest of the caste, and have adopted 
several Musalman customs : they marry entirely among them- 
selves, and in former days at any rate they used to bniy their 
dead. 

Koris or weavers numbered 51,026 or 4 47 per cent, of the 
Hindus, the former being a higher figure than in any other 
district, Gonda and Bahraieh alone excepted. No fewer than 
17,646 were found in the Cawnpore tahsil, where they find 
employment in the mills ; but they are very common throughout 
the district, particularly in Sheorajpur and Ghatampur. They 
still carry on their ancestral trade, turning out country cloth for 
local use, but in many eases they are cultivators and geneial 
labourers. They have many subdivisions, the most important 
being the Kamanha, which is seldom found elsewhere. 

The Kachhis are market-gardeners by occupation and rank 
highest of all the cultivating caatea generally holding, the best land 
m a village and consequently paying the heaviest rent Including 
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the Murao5, iiYho are practically identical^ they aggregated 
48,479 eouls, or 4 2 per cent, of the Hindus. While fairly strong 
everywhere, they are most immeioits in the lich snbuibaii lands 
of the Cawnpofe tahsil, and then follow Duiapur andGhatarapur, 
Of their subdivisions the chief is the Ivachhwaha, comprising 
more than half the entire caste, and then follow the Bahenia and 
Kanaujia. As a cultivator the Kaehhi is very independent, for 
his skill renders him a most desiiable tenant and a landlord can 
eft'eet few greater improvements to his estate rhan hy inducing 
Kachhis to settle in the village. 

The Lodhs, who come next in order, are another caste of 
excellent cultivators. They numbered 47,401 or 4 16 per cent, 
of the Hindus : tWo-fiffch.s belong to the Cawnporo tahsil, 
and the hulk of the lemamdcr reside in Bheorajpuv, Bilhaur 
and Derapur. They mvaiiably prefer the canal irrigated tracts, 
and make the utmost use of facilities for wateiing their fields. 
As husbandmoii they aie somewhat inferior to the Kuimia, but 
their high rents affoid an indication of their usefulness. The 
Lodhs at one time owmed some land in Sheorajpnr, but they no 
longer figme as proprietors Like other castes they have 
numerous subdivisions, but almost all those in this district, as in 
Hatehpur and Etawah, are described as Jariyas. 

The Gadariyas occur in greater strength than in any other 
district of the United Piovinces, with a total of 47,104 persons 
or 4T3 per eeut. of the Hindu comraumty. Shepherds and goat- 
herds by profession, they resemble the Ahirs in their geueral 
ehaiacteristicB, chiefly fre<pnenting the jungle and ravine tracts, 
whither they take their flocks and herds together ivith the 
animals belonging to others, for which thsy receive a small 
customary icmuneiation. As cultivators they have attained no 
high standard of husbandry, and are usually in possession of poor 
outlying fields They recognise, however, the value of manure, 
and derive considerable wealth fiomthefees given by othei tenants 
for penning the flocks of sheep on their lands. The caste is 
evenly distributed, but is strongest relatively in Akbarpur, Deia- 
pur and Bhogiiipur. Most of the Gadariyas belong to the great 
!Nikhar and Dhingar subdivis’ons though many others notably 
the Panwarff are represented 
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Nest foIIoTP' the 'Banias, of whom 33,639 were enitinsrated, 
this caste comprising 3’89 per eent, of the Hindus. Nofei^er 
than 20j915 belonged to the Cawnpore tahsil, as is but natural 
since thej' hold a large share in the tiade of the oitp. Elsewhere 
they are most) numerous m Bhoguipur, especially in the 
south. They ha^e acquired a fau’ amount of land, but as a rule 
the Tillage money-lender of this district is more often a 
Brahmau chan a Bania, and their hold on the country is hot great. 
Their commonest subdivision is that of the Dhusars, of whom 
there were 10,000 in 1891, They trace their origin to Dehli, 
whence they have spiead. over these provinces^, and are remark- 
ably catholic in their occupations. The Umars, 6,945 persons at 
the last census, are found, everywhere, but chiefly in Cawnporc, 
Ghatampur and Bilhaur. The Agarwals, 6,769, belong with few 
exceptions to Cawnpore, though there is a large colony in 
Bhognipnr. Others woifehy of note are the Ajodhyabasie, Parwars, 
Gahois, Jamanias, Mahesris, Agiaharis and Kandus, in each case 
mainly confined to Cawnpore, while in Bhognipur there is a fair 
number of Uawals. 

The Tells or oil-pressers numbered 31,560 persons, a figure 
which is exceeded in Gorakhpur. One-third of the total is 
included in the Cawnpore tahsil, and the lest belong for the most 
pait to the northern parganas of the district. In additiop to 
their customary occupation they are eoinmonly engaged in 
agriculture, though with no conspicuous success IVIoat of the 
Tells here style themselves Ksthors, borrowing the title from the 
Bajputs, while others adopt the Kayasth designation of Sinbastab, 
or the Bania name of Umar, these with the Jaiswars of Oudh 
forming their mam subdivisions. Little need be said of the Nais, 
of whom there were 25,046, the caste being found in considerable 
numbers everywhere. These again are nearly all Sriiiaatabs, but 
they rank even lower than the Telia in the social scale. The 
Kahais, 21,338 persons, occur instiength throughout the district, 
and while most of them, are employed as domestic servants their 
occupations are widely varied, since they betake themselvea 
impartially to agriculture, fishing and general labour They 
have many subdivisions, but the chief here represi-ntad are the 
Baihmfl Uhunya and Gonya 
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The Kajasths are of considerable importance as landowners, 
and there are several old, though in most eases decayed, families 
of this caste That of Teonga in pai gana Bhognipur is said to 
have been founded by one Tanak Singh, who was placed in charge 
of the conquered Meo territory by Malik Sadhan in the days of 
Ala-ud-din Khilji. Tanak Singh’s descendant, Kirat Singh, was 
appointed qanungo and chaudhn of the pargana by Shahjahan ; 
and subsequently the family split up into three branches, settled at 
Teonga, Kandhi and Sathra, while other offshoots were those of 
Aihariamau, Shahpnr and Khalla. At the beginning of British rule 
Teonga was owned by Sarnp Singh, a man of gieat influence, 
who had held a valuable jagir in the days of Asaf-ud-daula. He 
contracted ivith Almas Ali Khan for 365 villages and held 139 
at cession, in 40 of which he was recorded as propnetor. His 
fraudulent title was, however, discovered by the special commis- 
sion, and he was stripped of all his estates save Teonga and 
Shahpur, which were subsequently confiscated on account of the 
rebellion of his grandson. The Kayasths of Gauhani in the old 
paigana of Sikandra were given the offices of qanungo and 
chcLudhri, together with the grant of 14 villages, by Akbar: and 
these were afterwards settled with them in proprietary right, 
though the title of chaudhri was taken fiom them by Almas Ali 
Khan and the office of qan'wngo was lost in 1846. The Derapur 
family were qanungos of that pargana in Akbar’s reign and 
a^’quired a large property, especially when one of them was agent 
to Almas All Khan : and at cession a number of estates were 
settled with them. In pargana Ghatampur the qanwngos were 
the Kayasths of Bhadias, which was held in revenue-free tenure, 
while another but more recent family is that of Benda and 
Para. In many other places Kayasth officials obtained giants 
of land, as for example six villages in Easulabad ; but 
during the last century they have lost much ground. Alto- 
gether Kayasths numbered 16,125 persons in 1901, of whom 
more than one-third were found in the Cawnpore tahsil, the 
rest being very evenly distributed. They have many subdivi- 
sions: but the great majority describe themselves as Sribaatabs, 
though there is a larger number of the Unai elan than in any 
other difitnct 
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The remaining castes possessing from 10,000 to 20,000 
members apiece are Dhannks or cotton carders, 19,122, the 
highest figure for any district; Dhobis^ 18,022 ; Lohars, 16,718, 
EumharSj 1G,'044: ; Baurias, 15,064; Mall ahs, 12,800 , Basbais, 
10,155 ; and Bharbhuujas or Bhurjis, 10,007. All these are too 
'uellknoMnto require any special mention escept the Baurias, 
Tvho aie far more nameious than in any other district and are 
confined to the Allahabad division and to Etawah and Hardoi, 
Most of them belong to the Cawnpore and Narwal tahsils ; they 
aie cultivators and village seivants by occupation, and are 
closely akin to, if not identical Anth, the Pasis of other parts. 
Then come eight castes with numbers exceeding 5,000 : Khatiks, 
9,869 ; Kal wars, 8,7l 5; Sonars, 8,583; Bhats, 6,212, this figiue 
being exceeded only in Fatehpur; Malis,,6,020; Faqirs of 
various descriptions, 5,636 ; Ke Wats, 5,165; and Bhangis, 5,068. 
After these follow Lumas, Darzis, Tambolis, Halwais, Bahelias, 
Baris, Khattris, Arakha and Nats, in each caso more than 
2,000 strong. The Ehattris with few exceptions belong to 
Cawapore and comprise a number of wealthy families, some of 
whom have acquired considerable estates in Nai'wal, Bhognipur 
and elsewhere. The Arakhs were traditionally the earliest 
inhabitants of Narwal and other parts but are now of no account, 
while the Meos, as already mentioned, who held the greater part 
of the district in ancient days, now claim for themselves rank as 
Rajputs. One or two of the minor castes occur in unusual num- 
bers or are not met with generally. Such are the Balahars, 1,588, 
m the Ghasampur and Bhognipur tahsils only : a few are to be 
found in Hamirpur, Jalaun, Muttra and Sabaranpur, but it is 
doubtful whether they should be considered a separate caste as 
they are essentially Boms, just as aie the Basois, 1,121. Both 
are employed as village servants and both are engaged in basket- 
making, the invariable characteristic of the gypsy throughout the 
world, Mochis, 1,438, are practically confined to Oawnpore, 
where they work in the leather factories, and their number is, 
naturally enough, larger than in any other distiict The criminal 
and vagrant tribes occur in unusual strength There ivere 2,183 
Nats, 919 Berias- 587 Kan jars and 25 Kapaa’ias, a larger number 
than anywhere else all of the last wero women a fact which 
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illustrates the general tendency on the part of such tribes to 
conceal their identit}' at the census for fear of arousing suspicion. 
Small numbers of the castes pieculiar to Bunddkhaiid also oeeui 
along the Jumna, as for example the Khair^as who extract 
catechu from the khenr tree, and the Kuneras who make pipe- 
stems from its wood. 

The Muhammadan community is almost as diversified as that 
of the Hindus, embracing representatives of no fewei than 56 
different tribes and castes, excluding subdivisions, as well as 
386 persons who gave no specific denomination. At the same 
time a large number of those castes are of lirtle importance. In 
31 instances the total was less than 100 persons, and m 17 of 
these it was ten or under, while on the other hand the castes 
with over 1,000 peisous apiece numbered but twelve and the six 
with 6,000 membeis and upwards constitute 85 76 per cent, of 
the entire Musalman population. Moreover, few of these castes 
call for special mention as they seldom occur in unusual 
strength, and by few: the greater number have their exact Hindu 
counterparts from whom they differ in a slight degree, tho 
division between the two religions in many eases being of the 
vaguest description. Nominally 07 04 per cent, of the Musalmans 
were Sunnis, while of tho rest 2 66 per cent were Shias and the 
others, with the exception of 34 "Wahabis, were Lalbegis, though it 
IS curious that all the latter, who are only Muhammadans by 
courtesy, weie of the female sex. The Lalbegis are all Bhangig 
or sweepers by caste, and it appears that it is hero the fashion foi 
such persons to describe themselves as oithodox Sunnis. 

Among the Musalmans the leading pilaco is taken by the 
Sheikhs, with a total of 53,485 souls at the last census, or 47*7 
per cent, of the entire Muhammadan population The figure is 
remarkably high and, in fact, is exceeded only in Moradabad and 
Allahabad. Their distribution is very uneven, for though they 
predominate in every tahsil, no less than 32,627 belong to Cawn* 
pore, whilo in Akbarpur and Narwal the number is relatively 
small These Sheikhs are drawn from many subdivisions, but the 
chief are the Siddigis, 19,269, and Qurreshis, 18,844, no others 
being of any importance though there is a fair number of -Faruq a 
m the Cawnpore and Bhognipux tahsiLs notably the ancient family 
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of Jajmau. Many of the Sheikhs belong to no partieulai- sub” 
divi&ioa, and the name is adopted merely to conceal a Hindu 
origin. Indeed iD is impossible to suppose that more than a very 
small proportion of the Sheikhs can tiaee a descent to an Arabian 
ancestor, and it seems to be the case that in old days the conveits 
used to adopt the clan of the official ac whose hands they were 
admitted into Islam, There are very few Sheikh families of any 
importance, and the majority are either cultivators of an inferior 
stamp or elss engaged in industrial oi commercial pursuits. The 
family of Hasir Ah, who rendered himself notorious in the early 
days of Bnbish i ule by his fraudulent purchases of land, has fallen 
on evil days and his descendants now reside in Chapia, one 
branch being very embarrassed, while the propeity of the othei 
IS administered by the Court of Wards, 

The Pathans come next with 18,o46 representatives or 10'36 
per cent, of the Musalmans, Of these 10,007 were enumerated 
in the Cawnpore tahsil, the reot being scattered over the district. 
Some are the descendants of old settlers, while othei s came during 
the peiiod of Farrukhabad rule, to which may be traced the 
various Bangash eolnmes in Bhognipm, Ghatampur and elsewhere. 
Of the various elans the chief is the Yusufzai ivith 5,207 repre- 
sentatives, of ivhom two-t'urds belonged to tahsil Cawnpore and 
the bulk of the remainder to Afcbarpur and Bhogmpur. Yext 
come Ghoris, in the same tabsils and Bilhauv; Bangash, already 
mentioned; and Lodis, prinmjially in Cawnpore, Horapur and 
Bilhaur. Many others are found, but in no case is the numfoor 
large. Nearly half the Pathans, indeed, come under no special 
denomination oi else belong to clans not generally lecognised; 
and this must inevitably be the case where, as so often happens, 
the descendants of couveited Rajputs have assumed the style of 
Khan and pass themselves off as of Pathan extiaction. One of 
the chief Pathaii families is that of the Chamihris of Derapur, 
who once held a chccurasi or SI villages, though they are now m 
reduced circumstances and their property is veiy small. They 
claim descent from one Khudadad Khan, an officer in Akbar'a 
aimy, who recei\ed the oiiginal giant. 

The Saiyids take tho third place with 7,053 representatives, 
nearly half of these belonging to the Ca vnpore tahsii and thQ 
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bulk of the remaiucTer to Ehognipur and Bilhaur. In most eases 
they claim descent fiom tko Qazis, Muftis and other ofBeials 
undei the Mughal govornmorit, but, though they retain some pio- 
perty, they are usually lU reduced chcumstanees, and there are 
now few families of importance. More than half the Saiyids 
belong to none of the generally recognised subdivisions, of which 
the chief are the Husaini, mainly in Cawnpore ; the Eizwi, in 
Cawnpore, Bhogmpur and Bilhaur , and the Jafaii, in the two last 
tahsils. One of the principal Saiyid families is that descended 
from Aga Mir, known also as Mutamad-ud-daula, the minister 
of Nasir-ud dm Haidar of Oudh, who retired and settled at Cawn- 
pore in 1830 with a pension of Es. 25,000, being a portion of the 
interest due on a crorc of lupoes lent to the Company by Ghazi- 
ud-dia Haidar thiough the minister’s agency. On his death, in 
1830, the pension w'as divided between his four eons and his son- 
in-law. Amm-ud-daula, the eldest, took up his residence in 
Lucknow; Haivah Hizam-ud-daula was reduced to great poverty 
thiough extiavagance; Hawab Muhammad Ali Khan, known as 
the Kannhe Hawab, took a prominent part in the rebellion was 
but afterwards cleared by a court of enquiry on the ground of 
compulsion — he retued in* 1861 to Mecca, where he died; and 
Hawab Baqir Ali Khan, though also an object of suspiicion, 
succeeded in establishing his innocence and lived in Cawnpore 
till hi a death m 1874. His two sons, Kawab Saiyid Ali and 
Kawab Jafar xili, lesidu in GwaltoH and are well known in 
Cawnpore : they receive a portion of the pension, but have long 
been embarrassed l>y debt The oldest family of Saiyids is 
that of Bhognipur, in tlio Akbarpur tahsd, founded by one Ahsan 
at the time of the Musalman conquest. His descendants acquired 
ten Tillages, soma of which they still retain. 

The Behnas or Bhiinias, cotton carders by occupation, num- 
bered 6,270, and the Jiilahas or weavers 5,393. The former are 
very evenly distributed, while the majority of the latter are 
congregated in Cawnpore where they find abundant employment 
in the mills. The numlier of Musalman weavers is surprisingly 
small for a great manufacturing district : and outside Cawnpore 
itself they are almost xns’gnificant their place being taken by 
the Hindu Kons In e thor case those castes as a rule follow 
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their ancestral calling, but not unfrequently they are agri- 
culturists as well. 

Of the restFaqirs, 5,591, alone number more than 1,000 per- 
sons ; and then come Bhangis, 2,930, and Mamhars or glass-makers, 
2,284-, the latter belonging mainly to Derapur, Akbarpur and 
other usar tiaets where facilities esist for carrying on their occu- 
pation. The Mughala, 1,620, for the most part drawn from, the 
Chaghtai and Turkman subdivisions, reside mainly m Cawnpors 
and Akbarpur. In the latter they once held a large estate known 
as pargana Baiah and founded by a soldier of fortune named Qutb 
Beg, who obtained a grant of land for services rendered in chastising 
the Meos. They claim to have been settled there since the time of 
Muhammad Ghori ; but it is more than improbable that there 
were any Mughals m his army, although possibly the fiist 
settlers may have been Pathans. Under the administration of 
Almas AH Khan the Mughah of Barah attained consider- 
able influence, and made laigo additions to their estates 
Qassabs, or butchers, Barzis and Kunjras aie the only 
remaining castes with more than 1,000 members apiece. 
The converted Eajputs numbered but 571, and are found 
piincipally in Akbarpui and Cawnpore. Those in the former 
are either Chauhans converted by Aurangzeb or Chandels 
who apostatised at the bidding of Muhammad Khan of Par- 
rukhabad. In Ghatampur there are soma Musalman Dikhits, 
who embraced Islam in consequence of a vow on the part of 
Ghatam Beo, when praying for a son at the shrine of Shah 
Madar. While observing Musalman ceremonies they largely 
retain their Hindu names and customs, especially in the case 
of marriage Nothing need be said of the minor castes, who aro 
of no ethnological interest so far as this district is concerned. 
It is somewhat strange, however, to find eight Musalman Dangis, 
a casta of cultivators who belong chiefly to Jhansi and are, with 
these exceptions, invariably Hindus. The appearance of 10 
Musalman Brahmans in the census report is obviously a mistake, 
due to the fact that they were entered under the name of Bhura 
Gujrati. 

The Christian population at the last oeuEU* included 2,663 
EuropeauB 295 Euras ana and 1 456 native* The last figure 
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shows a remarkable inoreasOj the total in 1891 being but 586 
aud at the previous cimmeration 259. Of the present total 547 
belonged to the Anglican Church, 3‘JO were Methodists, 104 
Eoman Catholics, 50 Piesbyterians and the rest of no specified 
denomination. These returns indicate the various pioselytising 
agencies at work in the district and their relative importance. 
Foremost in age and prestige stands the Society tor the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel. This society took over in 1833 the 
evangelistic work initiated in 1809 by Henry jMartyu and the 
chaplains who succeeded him. An oiplianage was established 
after the Bundolkhand famine in 1835, and was at first housed 
m the Salvador or Savada Kothi in cantonments : in 1846 it was 
removed to new premises at Gutaiya.^and the place was known 
as Asrapur. On the outbreak of the Mutiny the missionaiies 
were murdered, and the buildings almost destroyed ; but these 
were restored aftorwai’ds and the orphanage again continued to 
flourish till 1875, when the boys weio removed to Koorkee. The 
girls remained at Asrapur till the purchase of the site for the 
espierimenfcal farm, when a new girls’ school and orphanage was 
built on the outskirts of Cawnpore, close to the Subadar’s tauk. 
In 1861 Christ Church, which had been built as a place of wor- 
ship for the civil station iti 1839 at a cost of Rs. 36,000 raised 
by subscription, and conseciated in the following year by Bishop 
Wilson, was handed over to the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel on the condition that one English service should 
be held in it every Sunday. In 1859 the mission stai ted the 
Christ Church school, which has since developed into the Christ 
Church college, affiliated to the Allahabad university for 
the first arts examination in 1892, for the B. A. in 1896, foi 
the L. L, B. in 1808 and for the IiT. A in 1900. The present 
college buildings iverc opened m 1898, and attached to them 
are hostels for Christian, Hindu and Musalmun students. The 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel further supports a Agh 
school in coiineptiou with the college, a branch aiiglo-vernacular 
school in GencralganJ, a divimty school named after Heniy 
Mai'tyn and a school for Hindu girls. The mission stai!' 
comp’'i 3 es a brothertiood of English clergymen and a sisteiliood 
of deacon -BBes who undertake tlie management of tho orphanage, 
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the Zanana House and St. Catherine's hospital for '^vomen. 
Mention should also he made of the industrial woihshops, 
comprising a printing-press, carpenter's shop and brass foundry, 
which have done excellent work. There is an out-station of the 
mission at Ghatampnr, fiom whieh village work is earned on: 
at one time an agricultural settlement was maiutained there, but 
the boys were removed to Cawupore to work in the mills. 
Several native catechists live at Ghatampur, and during the 
cold weather an ordained clergyman generaih' resides in the 
place. In 1840 there was a Baptist mission in Cauiipoio, but 
this did not long survive The other agencies at the present 
time are of recent date. The Ameiioan Eiiiscopalian ^[ethodist8 
have a ehm cli lu eantonmonts and maintain thiee anglo-verna- 
eukr schools in the city, two of these being for gnls, one native 
and one European, w'hile the hoys’ school has a hodel and work- 
shops attached. The mission extends its opeiations into tho 
district, and the staff numbers 135 persons working from twelve 
centres. The remaining missions, the Presbyterian and the 
American Womens’ Union, conduct a teachers’ training class 
and a girls’ oiphanage, and at the same time pay special attention 
to sanayTO. work in the city. Besides the chuiches already' men- 
tioned there are m Cawnpore tho old cantonment church of St. 
John, built in 1837 by Goverameut, consecrated by Bmhop Wilson 
in 1840 and now handed over to the Church of Scotland, scriicts 
being conducted by the Presbj'tciiau chaplain j the Memorial 
Church of All Souls, built and eonsocratcvl in 1875, tho funds being 
contributed partly by Governuioat, paitly by subscriptions in 
India and partly' by the Society f jr the Propagation of the Gospel, 
who raised Es. 19,019 in England for the purpose of bnilding a 
church on the site of the final massacre, but afterwards gave this 
amount m consideration for the giant of Cliiist Church , and a 
Eoman Catholic church m cantonments, with a convent and school 
for native and European children. The hlemorial Church, served 
by the Government chaplain, is a striking building of red brick 
faced with stone, and cost over two lakhs of rupees, exclusive of 
the fittings ivhich were provided by private subscriptions, inclu- 
ding the marble floor presented by the kfabaraja of Jodhpur 
It IS built on the B te of Wheeler fl entrenchment and itj 
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contains memorial tablets to the victims of the gieat rebellion. 
It is intereeting to note that Caivnporc ivas one of the eight 
parishes into which the province of Bengal wag divided in 1788 
for ecclesiastical purposes,'^ 

Xhc Arya Samaj first made its appearance in Cawiipore in 
18; 9, when a eoeicty of 18 memheia was formed under the 
presidency of the late Bai Madho JRain Bahadur, a merchant. 
The movement spread, and by 1891 the total number of 
adherents in tho district was 620 but it was not till 189-1 that 
the Samaj acquired a plot of laud in Caivnpore, opposite the 
present Commercial Buildings, and there erected a faiiiy sub- 
stantial house at a cost of some Rs. 8,000. The total number of 
members in lOOl was 977 , but this included the Aryas belong- 
ing to the independent lodges in tho district at Akbarpui, 
Bidhnu, Sarayan, Sheoli, hlusanagai, Mahera and Saohendi. The 
members included 400 Brahmans, 180 Kayasths, 129 Bamas and 
109 Eajputs, the lest being draivn from many other castes, 
pirincipally Khattris and Kurmis. The Samaj at Caiinpore has 
at present about 100 legistered members iMeetings ^are held 
every Sunday aud on special occasions, such as public holidays : 
there are no paid lecturers, hut addresses are given by the 
members themselves or by preachers invited from elsewheie. 
Not long ago an attempt was made to start a women’s Samaj, 
but the scheme was abandoned as a failure after a brief trial 
In February 1007 a free night-school was opened for the 
instruction of pup>^l® classes m English, Hindi and mathe- 

matics : it has now some forty boys on the roll, and receives 
a monthly grant in aid from the municipality. Tho Samaj 
possesses a llbiary, and also owns a hman-kund foi the purposes 
of cremation at Bhairon-ghat. About five years ago an attempt 
was made by one of the members to build a dhardinsalm at 
Makanpur, but the project was dropped on the strong objections 
raised by the Musalmans of that village. The Cawnpore society 
is a stiong supporter of the guruJeid near Hardwar, and has 
made large contiibutions towards it. 

The other religions are of little imporbaneo. The Jains 
with few eiceptionjB res do in Cawnpore and arc principally 

^ CaicMlia Gikxeitf 11th Aug^t l788 
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traders and shopkeepers of the Bania caste. The Parsis 
too are confined to the city, where they own several 
trading establishments. The Sikhs are for the most part 
Punjabis employed in the police or in other Government 
seivice. 

The presence of a commercial and industrial centre of first 
rate importance must necessarily be reflected in the occupation 
statement of the district. On the other hand the rural area is so 
large that the agricultural interest far outweighs all others, and 
for this same reason it is impossible to compare Cawnpore with 
other disti lots possessing large cities and business centres, such 
as Lucknow and Benares, the territorial area of whose districts is 
infinitely smaller. According to the census returns the agricul- 
tural community comprises 61-9 per cent, of the total population, 
exclusive of -63 per cent, engaged in pasture and the care of 
auimals, and also of the very considerable number of persons 
who betake themselves to tillage of the land as a subsidiary 
form of employment. The next gieat class consists of the 
industrial population, including all those engaged in the manu- 
facture and supply of mateiial substances . and this constitutes 
14 97 per cent, of the wholo, a figure which is actually identical 
with the general average for the entire province. The class 
covers a very wide field, but of the main subdivisions the supply 
of articles of food and drink makes up 35 6 per cent , textile 
fabrics 27‘6, metals 11'4, leather 7-1, wood and cognate industiies 
6, and glass, earthenware and stone 8-7 per cent. Those figures, 
however, are of little value, since they fail to convey any idea of 
the relative importance of agriculture and other industries. 
The third class, general labour other than agricultural, accounts 
for S 56 per cent, of the population, and then follow personal 
and domestic service with 7 9 ; commerce, traiispoit and storage, 
with 1*9 ; administration, including military, provincial and 
local service, with 1-49 ; the professional population with 1-38 ; 
and means of subsistence independent of any occupation with 
1'27 per cent. The actual commercial population is very small, 
amounting to hut -4 per cent, of tlie whole, or very much less 
than the provincial average. The district has in factnolatge 
bus community, aa ib to be found in those of the upper Doab, 
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although the figure entirely fails to represent the comparative 
wealth au’l eommoreial imporfcaiite nf Cawnpore. 

The common tongue of the people is the Kanaujia dialect of 
western Hindi; }jut as the Awadhi form of eastern Hindi prevails 
in Fatehpur and in the adjacent districts heyond the Ganges, and 
Bundeli, another type of western Hindi, is gcneially spoken to the 
south of the Jumna, it is clear that there can be no hard-and-fast 
lino of demarcation. It is true that physical features, such as great 
tiveis, form fairly effective barriers , but on the other hand it is 
impossible to say where the Kanaujia of Fariukhabad ends and 
the Awadhi of Fatehpur begins. As a role the distinctions 
observed by the people are extremely vague and often inaccurate. 
The tongue of the rivei hank, for example, tailed tirhari or 
hinoT-hi-holi, is eastern Hindi in Fatehpur and westoin Hindi 
111 Hamirpur, the diffeieuce being really veiy maiked although 
the namo is identical. As a matter of fact there is in this 
district a considerable admixtuie of Loth Awadhi and Bundeli 
with Kanaujia, A furthci confusion i& introduced by the 
adoption of Urdu on the part of the educated classes, 
especially hlusalmane, though the eontiast between this and 
Kanaujia is by no means so great as whore Urdu is fontxd m con- 
junction with some dialect of eastern Hindi. The census returns 
show that 99’oS per cent, of the people speak western Hindi, 6 7 
per cent, using Uidu or Hindustani, while the other languages 
aie very varied, the most important being English and Bengali. 

Cawnporo has produced several authors of repute, though 
the majority belong to a single famous family. These are the 
Tirpathi Brahmans of Tikwanpur in the Ghatampur tahsil In 
the reign of Shahjahan four brothers of this house rose to promi- 
nence, the chief being Chintamani; a great master of veruaenlar 
composition, who was patronised liy Shahjahan himself. Five ot 
his works are extant, the most important being a bieatiseon 
prosody entitled GhkandhiGhar. Bhukhan lirpathi attended the 
courts of Chhatarsal of Panna and the Eaja of Satara : he 
adopted the tragic style, and of his four extant works the best is 
the SMvaraj Bhukhan. Moti Kam, who died in 1682, wandered 
jfrom court to court and wrote the Bal'd Lalain deal ng with 
rhetoric and two other works still in existoncc The fourth was 
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Nilkanthj none of whose composition remains though he was 
celebrated as a poet and a leligious teacher Two cleseenclants of 
Moti Earn, named Bihari Lai and Sital^ fiouiished during the first 
half of the Diiieteenth eentuiy and frequented the courts of Charkh- 
ari and other Ilundelkhand Rajas Xarayaiq a Brahman of Kahn- 
pur who was born in. 1752, was an author of reputo and wiote a 
metiieai history of the Sheorajpur Chandels. Other well known 
poets were the Shiikuls of Makraudpur Kainjri who flourished 
about ISIO; there weie threa brothors, Deokmaudan^ Gur Datt 
and Shibnath, of whom the second wrote the Pachchhi Pikes. 
About the same time lived Dehi Datt, a Brahman of Sarh, who 
lived at the court of the Chatkhari Raja, At the present time 
the vocation of bard has almost vanished, and the literature of 
the district is mainly confined to newspapers and periodicals. 
There is a very laige number of printing-presses in the city, but 
the publications are for the most part of little importance. The 
English newspapers at present in oxLtence are the Gaiunpore 
Jaiirnnl, published at the Victoiia Press in the Mali;, and the 
Gawnpore Local Adici, issued from the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel Mission Pi es& , both arc weeklies dealing mainly with 
local topicSj and the circulation does not exceed 400 copies. 
,dmongthe -veinacular newspapers the chief is the Zomionahy 
an Urdu weekly. The rest are for the most pait concerned 
with specdal subjects or intended to piomote the interests 
of a paiticular class Such are the Arya PniwackreTy an Urdu 
monthly organ of the Arya Samaj ; \ihiGawnpor6 Gazette, an Urdu 
weekly iiith a pionouneod nationalist tendency ; the 
rtiasarain, a monthly magazine published at the Law Press on 
liehalf of the department of Land Records and Agriculture ; the 
t\V(/ Hindi monthlies printod at the Cawnpore Indian Press in 
the interests of Hindu orihodoxy, and entitled the SwJha Saga/r 
andthe A'rt/iyu/sMbju Hithm • theBipa/ii, a Roman-Urdu monthly 
dealing \iith general news but paiticularly with army leform ; 
and the Kalwor Gazette, a Hindi monthly run in the interest of 
the Ralwars and, likethelast, printed at the Cawnpore Army Press 
in Juhi Kalan, Almost all these publications are of more or 
less recent origin, and not one of the newspapers which were 
CouriBhing thirty years ago is now in existence 
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The proprietary fconures of Cawnpore present no peculiar 
features, being identical with, those found throughout the United 
Provinces, The district is essentially one of small or medium- 
sized properties, and this fact probably accounts for the great 
preponderance of the zamindari forms of tenure. At the time 
of the lecent settlement the 2,044 villages of the district were 
divided into 0,717 'tixahih, and of the latter no fewer than 2,986 
■were held in joint aamindetri tenure and 1,715 were owned by 
single proprietors In the remainder the perfect form of paUi~ 
dan is most common, being found in 620 mohals, while 372 
are imperfect pattidari, and 24 are bhaiyachara, the last being 
practically confined to the Ghatampur and Bhognipur fcahsils. 
The predominance of the zarrhmdLtri type is due to the enormous 
number of transfers which have taken place duiing the past 
century, an estate sold lor arreais of revonue at once passing 
horn p:dt^dLir k to zaininda/ri while a similar result ensues from 
sales under the decree of a civil court Further this process, 
which is a more or less natural concomitant of the present 
system of revenue administration, was greatly accelerated in the 
early years of the nineteenth century by the numerous illegal 
a'ud fraudulent transfers which then took place, and of which only 
a fraction, was annulled under the operations of the special 
commission. It is worthy of note that in 1877, just thirty 
years ago, the total number of mahods was only 2,560, and that 
tho increase has beea mamly confined to those of the mmindan 
type, which then aggregated 1,717 as against 818 pathdari and 
15 hhcriy icliJ^ra. If due allowance he made for transfers it will 
still be found that the great bulk of the partitions have occurred 
in the small mminda/ri estates. This is borne out by facta 
which tend to show that only tha large proprietors and the culti- 
vating communities can successfully hold theii ground, while the 
small samndar who tries to live on hia rents, and whose pro- 
perty is being constantly split up into minute fractions under 
the ordinary rules of inheritance, has the least chance of main- 
taining his position ; and it is among this class that the majority 
of the transfers have taken place. The increase m the number 
of medteda has been accompanied by a corresponding increase in 
the number of proprietors, the latter now aggregating 36 672, 
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esclusive of those in possession of alluvial m/ahalSf and tMs 
gives an. average of 6 5 per mahal and of 23 aerea of cultivated 
land to each proprietor. 

The transfers mentioned above have effected a striking 
change in the position of the proprietary body, and although of 
late years they have been much less frequent and extensive than 
formerly, still during the currency of the last settlement the 
land that changed hands paid a revenue of Es. 7,20,481, represent- 
ing more than one-third of the total demand for the district. At 
the beginning of the period the old hereditary proprietors 
retained 347 vhole estates and 721 in part, whereas at the end 
the figures were 157 and 865, respectively, 46 estates having 
entirely passed to strangers. It was calculated in. 1870 that at 
the cession, of the district the hereditary landowners held 84'3 
per cent, of rheir original possessions j that by 1840 the proportion 
had been reduced to 60 per cent.; and that 30 years later it was 
no more than 37*4 per cent., Since 1870 the process has 
been checked, and in most eases the sales refer to estates 
acquired subsequent to the introduction of the British rule. 
In some instances the old landowning classes have actuaUy 
improved their position, though this is to some extent due to 
their assumption of the role of the money-lender, Brahmans 
for example generally occupying in Cawnpore the position 
filled in many districts by Banias. Of the various proprietary 
castes Brahmans now take the foremost place, holding 33*2 per 
cent, of the area as compared with 14’24 held at cession. Next 
come Eajputs with 80-32 per cent, as against 49-97 held in 1802, 
though in this connection it must he remembered that they were 
the chief losers on account of the confiscations, notably in the 
ease of the Sheoiajpur estate. The minor elans have been the chief 
losers, apart from the Chandels, but the Gaurs and the Eais 
have to some extent improved their position. The Kurmis, who 
invariably cultivate their own land, show steady progress, and 
they now own 8-59 per cent, of the area as compared with 7-22 held 
at the time of cession; they are represented by a number of 
small families and communities who have made money both by 
indigo speculation and by usury. The Mnaalmans on the other 
hftnd exhibit a general dechne, and their eatate* Imre f al l e n from 
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12‘85 to 6*82 pei’ cent, of the aiua; T^'hile tlie Kayasths have 
been even moie Tinfortunate, since in place of lO'S-i per cent 
at cession they now hold only 454 per cent., their losses being 
due mainly to their ovrn improvidenco but partly to the action 
of the special commission, and the subsequent rebellion of several 
leading families. The money-lending classes, including Banias, 
Khattris and Baqqals, owned 1'46 per cent, at cession, and have 
now attained 8-06 ; but the latter figure fails to represent ade- 
quately the state of affairs, sines the salient feature in the situa- 
tion has been the general piogress of the banker, the speculator 
and the trader, irrespective of any paiticular caste. The remain- 
ing area is divided between Aliirs, who own 1 ’9 per cent, and 
have slightly increased their holdings, and other Hindus of the 
various denominations owning 6*57 per cent, of the area. 

While there are in the district several properties of consider- 
able size and importance, the owners are in the great majority of 
oases new or comparatively new men, and nothing is more striking 
in the general history of the district than the disappearance of the 
old estates, especially those of the Rajputs, whose Eaj as, Rawats and 
Raos have either disappeared or have been reduced to the greatest 
straits. Even the most important Rajput property in the district, 
that of the Gaur family of Khanpur Dilwal in the Derapin 
tahsil, IB in its present form of recent origin, the bulk of the land 
having been acquired by purchase or as the reward of loyalty 
during the rebellion of 1857. 

Kesri Singh of Khanpur Dilwal had two sons, Mohkam 
Singh and Apa Bingli, the latter being the father of Manik 
Singh, atahsildar of Derapur. The former had four sons, Kinnai 
Smgh, Guman Singh, Ehao Singh and Cliandi Singh, all of whom 
joined in the defence of the Rasulaliad tahsil and were hand- 
somely rewarded. Kinnar Singh’s sous were Gyan Singh, n ho 
is still alive and. owns a property of 6,810 acres assessed at 
Rs. 9,322, compiising six whole villages and shares in 19 others 
in Derapur, five villages and two shares in Bhognipur, one 
village in Sheorajpur and five shares in Ghatampui ; Khuman 
Singh, the father of Sheo Bakhsh Singh, Sabbha Singh and Goknl 
Singh who baa died and left two aons their joint property 
melndiHg 17 eharee in Derapur four each m Aibarpur and 
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Bilhaui, and thioe in Grhatampui', witli an aggregate aiea ol 
4,167 acres and a revenue demand of Rs. 6,564 j and Pahlwan 
Singh, who was succeeded by Bishnatb Singh, whose son, Qanga 
Singh, owns three villages and 17 shares in Derapur and three 
shares both in Bhognipur and in Ghatampur, the whole amounting 
to 4,3S4 acres paying revenue Es. 7,637. Guman Singh, the 
second son of Mohkam Singh, had three sons, Eup Singh, who 
has been succeeded by Sital Singh; Sheo Dayal, who is still alive ; 
and Durga Singh, the father of Niranjan Singh. ’This branch 
has some property in Derapur, though of no great extent. Bhao 
Singh, the third son, died without issue. Chandi Singh, the 
youngest, was followed by Dhankal Singh, whose son Mathura 
Singh was the father of Eajendra Bahadur Singh. The latter 
owns a large property of 10,242 acres assessed at Es. 13,934, 
comprising 35 villages and three shares in Derapur, eleven shares 
in Bilhaur, one village and four shares in Bhognipur and one 
share in Akbarpur. Another flourishing Gaur family ia that of 
Jalihapur in the Derapur tahsil, now owned by Raghunath Singh, 
the eon of Baldeo Singh, and his mother, Thakurain ludar 
Elunwar : it consists of three villages and fourteen shares in 
Derapur, two villages and one share in Akbarpur, and one share 
in Bilhaur, the whole amounting to 6,672 acres with a revenue 
demand of Es. 10,987. The family is connected by maniage 
with the Eaja of Jagamanpur in Jalaun, and the estates were 
largely increased by Baldeo Singh. Thakur Hulas Singh, the 
present head of the Gaurs of Makiandpur Kainjri, owns eleven 
shares in Bilhaur with an area of 2,213 acres and a revenue 
demand of Es. 7,630. The Gains of Kasgawan in the Cawnpore 
tahsil come of the same stock as the Xhanpur Dilwal family, 
and are now represented by Eaghunandan Singh, Bhairon Singh 
and Bhikam Smgh, the sons of Manik Kishor Singh, who own 
one village and ten shares in that tahsil, with an area of 4,009 
acres and a revenue of Es. 7,670. The chief Ghauhan estate 
is that of iSTonari in Derapur, now held by Thakurain Tej 
Knnwar, the widow of Gyan Singh ; it comprises nine villages 
and two shares in Derapur with an area of 6,808 acres, paying 
revenue Es 12611 in addition to Eb 656 on land in the 
Etawah diBtnot Dalip S ngh the son of Sheo Singh, 
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of the old Bais family of Tiwaripur Salempur in. TTarwal. He 
owns four villages and two shares in that tahsil, one village in 
Ghatampur and three shares in Cawnpore^ including parts of 
Ifanbasta and Jnhi Kalan : the area is 4,462 acres and the revenue 
demand Es. 6,951. The once enormous estates held by the 
Chandels have almost vanished. The history of Eawatpur has 
already been given, and all that remains to the present represen- 
tative, Eawat Sheoratan Singh, comprises the village of JSTaiamau 
and half Panhi in tahsil Cawnpore, one village in Bhognipur, 
and one village and two shares m Ghatampur, the whole amount- 
ing to 6,426 acres with a demand of Rs. 9,050. The rest of the 
estate, twenty villages and one share in Cawnpore, with an area 
of 11,975 acres and an assessment of Es. 20,262, is in the posses- 
sion of a Brahman, Pandit Eaja Earn. The Rao of Sapahi holds 
six villages in Cawnpore assessed at Es. 3,154; and the only 
other Chandel property of imporlanee is that of Sona near 
Bhimsen station, held by Thakur Dehx Singh and Sobha Kunwar. 
They belong to the Sheorajpnr branch, and own about twenty 
villages in Cawnpore, Sheorajpnr, Derapur and Bilhaur, in addi- 
tion to one village in Fatebpur. 

The largest Brahman estate is that held by Babn Kundan 

Lai and his brother, Balbhaddar Prasad, the sons of Dehi Ghulam 

* 

Tiwari of old Cawnpore. The acquisition of the property was 
more or less aocidental; for the old Jaj man estate had passed 
into the hands of a woman, and Kundan Lai was selected as the 
nearest male heir, although his connection with the family was 
extremely remote. Subsequent additions have been made by 
purchase, and the property now comprises 38,188 acres in this 
district with a revenue demand of Rs, 46,592, in addition to 
Es. 3,730 paid in Fatehpur and Es. 500 in Jalaun. There are six 
villages and seven shares in Cawnpore, 23 villages and 13 shares 
in Bhognipur, five villages and one share in Akbarpur, three 
villages in Sheorajpnr and one share in Ghatampur, The Chaubes 
of Bhewan and Sheoli, in tahsil Sheorajpnr, are an old family who 
have acquired wealth and land by money-lending : they are repre- 
sented by Jwala Prasad, Prag Narajan and Bishamhhar Rath, the 
sons of the well known 8 dhari Lai, who together hold ten villagea 
wad 14 shares in Sheorajpnr and one small Village and two eharew 
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m Akbarpur, an aggregate area of 14,678 acres and a 

revenue demand of Es. 19,371. Pandit Dwarka Prasad, the son 
of Ganga Prasad Shuknl of Dundwa Jamauh in Bilhaur, who 
gamed a forrune hy Bimilar means, owns 13,010 aores paying 
revenue Es. 25,872 : the property includes 18 shares in Bilhaui, 
four villages and 13 shares in Sheorajpur, seven shares in Dcrapui, 
five in Akbarpur and one in Bhognipur. The old Dube family 
of Gopalpur in ISTarwal was raised to prominence by Earn Prasad, 
who bought up many of the Jaganbansi villages. The present 
lepresentative is Binda Prasad, who owns sixteen shares in Narwal 
with an area of 0,771 acres and a demand of Es. 6,500, and 
also pays a revenue of Es. 3,127 in the Patehpur district. The 
Misra Brahmans of Saibasu in Bilhaur, headed by Sarju Prasad, 
the son of Baldin, own one village and eight shares in Bilhani 
and one share in Sheoiajpur, with an area of 2,177 acres and 
a demand of Es, 4,426, as well as laud paying Rs. 993 in 
the Unao district. Among the Brahman landholders must be 
included Pandit Paraotam Eao Tantia, the son of ISTarayan Eao 
Nana of Birhur, generally known as the SuLadar Bahib. The 
property was bestowed on the latter for his loyalty during the 
Mutiny and his abstention from the policy of the Nana Sahib. 
It comprises one village in Cawnporo, one village and thicc sharos 
in Sheorajpui and two villages in Deiapur, with an area of 
5,34-3 acres and a revenue demand of Es. 8,430, besides land 
assessed at Es, 6,142 in Parrukhabad An estate of six villages 
and one share in the Cawnporo tahsil, paying lovenuo Es. S,2S8 
on a total area of 8,112 acres, is held by Eai Brij Narayan Gurtu, 
a valiil of the High Couit, and Pandit Iqbal Narayan, a professor 
at the Hindu College m Benares. They are Kashmiri Brahmans, 
lesidicg at Patkapur, and are the sous of Eai Iiidar Naiayan 
Gurtu, who was a subordinate Judge and the son of Pandit Kish an 
Narayan, deputy collector of Saugor at the time of the Mutiny. 
In that district ha rendered excellent service for which he was 
rewarded with the hereditary title of Eai and a grant of 
land. 

The largest Kurmi estate is that belonging to the Bibiapur 
family m Btlhaiir now represented by Eaj Kumar and Ganga 
Sfthai, the sons of Hi mma Singh In addition to tho ani^estral 
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property, ■which is of great antiquity, much has been acquired 
by purchase. Eaj Kumar holds one village and 15 shares in 
Bilhaur and one Tillage and one share in Sheorajpur, aggregat- 
ing 5,660 acres and assessed at Rs. 9,016, and also pays revenue 
to the amount of Es. 4,914 in Earrukhabad and Rs. 360 in Unao. 
Has brother o’VFns two 'villages and 13 shares with an area of 3,578 
acres and a demand of Es. 5,806 m Bilhaur, and pays Rs. 2,907 
in Farrukhabad, Es 2,723 in Unao and Ee. 1,790 in Etawah. 
Another old family is that of Bhiti Haveli in Bilhaur noiv 
represented by Eadha Kishan, who owns 14 shares in that tahsil 
with an area of 2,916 acres and an assessment ot Es. 4,619, in 
addition to land paying Es. 4,842 in Farrukhabad, The other 
great Kuimi colony is in Ghatampur, where the chief estate is that 
of Baiipal, now owned by Gulab Dei and Ausuya Dei, the 
widows of Duiga Prasad ; it comprises nine villages and 16 
shares, with an area of 12,060 acies and a revenue demand of 
Rs. 14,210. 

The remaining large propiietors are for the most parttradeis 
and bankers of Cawnpoie, Among the Banias the ehief is Eai 
Kanhaiya Lai Bahadur, the Government treasurer and a promi- 
nent citizen He is the son of Sidh Gopal, whose father Earn 
Gopal, an Agarwala, made a fortune by banking Auothei son 
of the latter, Baijnath, was the father of Bishambhar Nath, at 
present treasurer in Jalann, Thepropeity comprises 7,959 acies 
in different paits of the district, and IS assessed at Es. 11,181: 
there is the village of iSimbhua and one share in the Gawnpore 
tahsil, as also two villages in Akbai’pur, one each in Derapur and 
Narwal, and two shares both inSheorajpur and Bilhaur. Another 
Bania of Gawnpore isLala Balmukund, vho has three villages and 
eleven shares in Bhognipur, with an aica of 6,608 acres and a 
Government demand of Es. 5,572. This was acquiied by his 
father, Sheo Sahai, who was murdered by the ousted Thakurs of 
Malasa. There is a well known family of Kayasths in Nawab- 
ganj, now represented by Babu Eaj Bahadur and Babu Sham Lai, 
both deputy collectors, the sons of Munshi Lachhman Prasad, 
a tahsildar. They own two villages and three shares in 
Sheorajprrr two villages and one share in Bhogn pur and two 
shares m Akbarpur amounti ^ u all to 8 ^2 acres with 
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a demand o£ Rs. 11,127. Raja Lai, a Rayasth, of Lucknow, 
owns 1,421 acies iu Akbarpur assessed at Rs. 5,626 — ’the 
lemuants of an old estate There are three Khattri families 
uho have acqaiied large properties. One is held by Gopi 
Raiayan. the son of Gauri Shankar and the nephew of Gaya 
Piasad, and G'hhoti Lai, who made their fortune as shopkeepeis 
and then as commissariat contractors he owns four villages in 
Jlerapur and ono shaie each m Akbarpur and Cawnpore, 
2,467 acres in all with a ra venue of Rs, 3,950, in addition to 
lands assessed at Rs. 13,624 m Mainpuii and Rs. 2,396 in 
Etawah. The second was founded by Phundi Lai, for some time 
tieasurer in Lucknow. His sons vveie Baldeo Prasad, the father 
of Lala GanesM Lai, and Jagaunath, the father of 8ri Rath, now 
treasurer in Pyiiabad, and Bishambhar Rath They own one 
village and one share in Cawnpore and one village in Rarwal: 
the area is 5,351 acres and the assessment is Rs, 7,097. The third 
IS that represented by Lala Debi Prasad, who succeeded both his 
father, Ganga Prasad, and his brother, Ajodhya Prasad He 
resides in Mouleganj and owns one village and four shares in 
Bhognipur, paying revenue Rs. 6,708 on an area of 4,798 acres. 
The only Musalmau estate of any size is that of Saiyid Ablias 
All, the descendant of the notorious Rasir Aii, who acquired an 
immense number of villages by more or less fraudulent means 
duimg the early days of British rule. The property has been 
greatly reduced by extravagance and neglect, and one branch of 
the family is in very straitened circumstances. Abbas Ali no 
longer lives iu the once magnificent house at Patkapur but 
resides in the Saran distiict, his estate being under the Court of 
Wards. It consists of eight villages and parts of six others in 
Berapuv, three villages and three shares m Sheorajpur, two 
villages in Bilhaur, one village and one share m Ghalampur, 
one share in Cawnpore and one in Narwal, the whole amounting 
to 21,569 acres with a revenue demand of Rs. 18,369. Mention 
should also be made of a Chamar zo>'tnindar, ICasbi Das, who 
recently succeeded his brother Sanwal Das. The property was 
purchased with the proceeds of successful contiacts in hides and 
amounts to 7 ”6S a' res aasoased at Be 13 195 * it comprises one 
Tillage in each o± the tohsiL of Bheorajpur Nar val and Bhognipur, 
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four shares in Akbarpurj two in Cawnpore and two in Ghatam- 
pur. 

At the recent settlement the total area included in holdings 
was 870,675 acres, and of this 107,359 acres or 12‘33 per cent, 
were eultiTated by proprietors as either s%r or hhMdkaslii. The 
proportion vanes in different parts of the district, being 15*8 in 
Bhognipnr and 14 per cent, in Derapur, wheiethe old cultivating 
communities are strongest, and diopping to 10 per cent, in 
Cawnpore and only 8‘5 in Narwal, in which a large amount of 
the land is owned by non-resident propiietors. The area has 
greatly decreased since the preceding settlement when it was no 
less than 150,225 aeies, the decline being most marked in Akbai- 
pur where proprietary cultivation lias dropped from 25,343 to 
10,450 acres. The change is to be observed in every taheil, 
though it is comparatively unimportant in Bdhaur, Bhognipur and 
Sheoiajpur. Tenants with rights of occupancy, including the 
large and constantly increasing number of cs-proprietors in 
cultivating possession of their old sir lands, now hold 520,874 
acies or o9'83 per cent, of the entire area. High as this propor- 
tion undoubtedly is, it is lower by 5,630 acres than that of thirty 
years before. There has been a marked decline m the Cawnpore 
and Bhognipur tahsils and a considerable fall m Ghatampur and 
Narwal, though on the other hand the area has incicased rapidly 
in Bilhaur and Derapui, where the proportion now amounts to 
66*4 and 67 per cent., respectively. Nest to these come Sheoraj- 
pur with 62-4 and Narwal with 61-9 per cent., while the others 
are below the general average, the figure being 57-4 in Akbarpur, 
56'S m Ghatampur, 66 5 in Cawnpoie and 52 2 in Bhogmpui. 
While the old occupancy area has been reduced by about 30 pei 
cent, the acquisition of new lights has been very cstensive, and 
save la a few instances there has been no general campaign on 
the part of proprietors against the piivileged tenants. It is 
probably the ease that in certain instances, where the rental of an 
estate has been unduly inflated for sale purposes, the attempt to 
collect the nominal rent in full has led to resignation on the 
part of tenants ; but this is not of fiequent occurrence, and a 
more common case is where a tenant holds other land in addition 
to hiB occupiancy fields and is then subject to considerablo 
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pleasure on the part of the landlord. In every district, ho’wever, 
the disappearanoo of old occupancy lauds has heeii fully as great, 
and in many instances much greater, than iu Cawnpore, u’here tlie 
extinction of rights has been duo rather to natural causes such as 
famine and sickness than to the action of the sammdars. With 
the csception of 24,279 acres held rent-free or at nominal rates, 
the remaining area, 218,162 acres or 25-05 per cent., is cultivated 
by tenants-at-will ; the proportion langing from. lS-4 in Bilhaui 
to about 30 per cent in Cawnpore, Bhognipur and Ghaiampur 
The area has necessarily increased with the reduction under the 
other heads, and really a good deal of the proprietary cultivation 
should come under the same category since about two-fifths of it 
IS sublet. It IS impossible to ascertain the total number of 
tenants, owing to the fact that the same man often holds land in 
more than one village, and still more frequently cultivates 
holdings of different classes. 

The distribution of the cultivating castes coi responds closely 
with that of the population generally Figures aie available only 
in the case of rent-paying tenants, but these give a fairly aecuiate 
idea of the general situation, save that conaideiable additions 
ought to be made to the proportions tillod by Rajputs, Kurmis and 
Brahmans, who constitute the bulk of the cultivating propiietors. 
Among the tenants proper Brahmans take the lead, holding 22-8 
per cent, of the total area and outnumbering every other caste 
save in the Ghatampur and Bhognipur tahsds. They are not 
good cultivatois, and their lack of energy is almost as great a 
diawback as the disabilities from which they suffer by reason of 
the law forbidding them to handle the plough or to touch manme, 
tiie work in their fields being generally delegated to hired laboui. 
ISTest come Rajputs with 16*6 per cent., their numbers being 
gieatest in Cawnpore, Narwal and Akbarpur and smallest in the 
Jumna tracts, though in the latter they have a considerable 
amount of propiietary cultivation, Thuy are little superior to the 
Brahmans as husbandmen, but m Ghatampur they appear to be 
far more industrious than elsewheie, even their women taking 
part in field work. Ahirs hold 15*6 per cent., and are strongest 
in Aibatpur and Narwal Though by tradit on their calling la 
pastoral rather than agnculturai they are cultivators of a fair 
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order, and make the best of the poor soils in which they aie 
mainly located. Kurmis cultivate 9 9 per cent, of the area and 
in Bhogaipnr and Ghatampnr outnumber all other castes, while 
they are very strong in parts of Bilhaur and Sheorajpur, though 
in the southern Gangetic tract they are almost unknown. As 
husbandmen they stand in the foremost i ank, being etpualled only 
by the Kachhis who hold 3‘6j and possibly by the Lodhs, who 
have 2 4 per cent., piineipally m Gawnpoie and the northern 
subdivisions, Chamars are fairly common everywhere, though 
the bulk of them are hired lahoureis . they hold 4'3 per cent , 
mainly in the south and west of the district. TheGadaiiyas,too, 
belong principally to Derapur, Akbarpur and the Jumna tahslls 
and cultivate 4'1 per cent., and then follow !Musalmaus of various 
descuptions with 2‘2, Kayasths with 1 4 and Banias with 1 2 per 
cent , while a varied and miscellaneous body of Hindus makes up 
the remaining 16 per cent. 

Throughout the district the prevailing system is one of simple 
cash rents, generally assessed on holdings in the lump, but 
not unirequently determined by a field-to-field valuation. Xho 
gram-rented area is <ihite insignificant, amounting to no more 
than 47 acres, exclusive of the alluvial mahals, to which 
this system is well suited by reason of the precarious nature ef 
the cultivation and outturn. Special crop rents, too, are unknown, 
save in the case of some pan gardens and the tobacco lauds of 
Domaupur iu the BTarwal talisil Couse(pucntly the rent depends 
mainly on the nature and the agricultural capacity of the soil, 
and few other factors exercise any direct infiuencs ; for although 
differences exist between the rentals of various castes it 
Will generally be found that the best cultivatois occupy the 
richest lauds and therefore pay the highest rent, or else 
where valuable holdings are in the possession of the less skilled 
agiicuiturists, the rate is comparatively high and probably little 
lower than the true competition rental. There is of course a 
considerable difference between the rents paid by privileged and 
unprivileged tenants ; but it should be observed that formeily 
those in possession of occupancy rights paid an actually highei 
rent Uiau tenants- at- v U the reason be ng that the former held lands 
whi h had been longest under cultivat on and vh ch thereforo ware 
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moredesirablefrom au agi ieolttiral poiou of view, since the increase 
of population and the pressure of the revenue demand necessitated 
an eitension of cultivation which could only be achieved by the 
1 eelamation of inferior soil. The difference in the i ates paid by the 
two classes is of leeent date, and ia due to the fact that while for 
various leasons the value of land has iaci eased and the rent has 
consequently gone up, the enhancement of the latter to its tiuc 
market value has been feasible only in the case of teiianta-at-will. 
Indeed, the use in the occupancy rental has been much gi eater 
than would have been the ease had not the aequi«ition of rights in 
solargeaportionof the occupancy area lieen eompaiatively recent. 
The enhaticomenii of old oceapaney rents has in faet been merely 
nonnnal, and the increase in tlie occupancy nieideuce is due 
solely to the accretion of new rights. Among the manifold 
causes which have operated to raise rents the most prominent are 
the increase in the value of agricultural produce, icsulting in a 
general rise of puces, and the greatly enhanced value of lLj land 
due to the expansion of eanul irrigation, which has not only 
lezidered the district comparatively secure against seasonal 
Calamities, but has also maikodly inci eased the productive power 
of the soil, At the same time ic is faiily obvious that the com- 
petition for land is greater than before, owing m part to the 
glowing pressure of the population on the soil and in pait to the 
many transfers of property which have converted former proprie- 
tors into mere tenants. 

As to the actual increase in the rent rates it is diilicult to 
speak with aceuiaey, while the absence of reliable information 
renders it impossible to determine what rent.s were paid in the 
past. It IS deal that the indubitably excessive asseB,smonts impo ced 
on the district during tlie first half of the nineteenth century 
brought rents at a very early date up to a lemarkably high 
figure ; so high in fact that fuither enhancement could not be 
expected in the absence of any decided improvement in the 
agricultural conditions of the district For a long period prices 
remained low, so that the only method of reducing the incidence 
of revenue demand and increasing the aggregate rental Was tho 
doubtful policy of br'ngmg inferior lands under cultuation 
There are no figur s to sho v the assets of the distn t in 1840 , 
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and the £aot that the total rental increased by some ten per cent, 
between 1867 and 1373 proves but little, since it cannot be 
ascertained how far this was due to the spread of cultivation 
It IS clear, however, that by the latter year irrigation has been 
extended to a large portion of the district, and that puces weic 
already showing a distinct, if not particularly rapid, upward 
movement. At the time of the settlement the average cash rental 
was Es. 4;‘32 per acre, that of occupancy tenants being Es. 
4*34 and that of tenants-at-will Es 4*27. At the time these 
lates weie fully high in consideration of the natural capacities 
of the district, and as compared with those of othai and moie 
favourably situated parts. In the course of thirty years the 
rates have lisen to an average of Es 4'99 per aoie of 
occupancy holdings, Es. 5'38 for tenants-at-will and Es. 61 
for the entire cash-rented area, involving an increase of 15 
per cent in tho case of privileged tenants and 25 per cent, 
of others. Such a rise in rents can by no means be considered 
excessive, inasmuch as it is far less than the rise in the value of 
giain, quite apart from the improvement in the assets due to the 
gieat extension of canal iingation in those piarts of the distiiet 
which were formerly the most precarious. In spite of the 
general increase in the rates it is probably safe to asseit that at the 
present time rents, though still generally high, are more moderate 
than at any previous period. Probably ceitam parts of the 
district exhibit higher rents than others of equal quality, and 
this is especially the ease m the Bilhaur and Sheorajpur tahails. 
In these tracts the soil is undoubtedly superior to that found 
elsewhere and a large number of the cultivators are Eurmis, who 
at all times have paid very high rents and have doubtless been 
subject to the imposition of much more severe j ates than could 
ever have been obtained from Brahmans or Eaj puts. In 1870 
it was considered that in these tahsils the rents were excessive , 
and that this is still the case would appear from the fact that the 
rise in the rental during the next thirty years was eonsideiably 
greater than elsewhere. Another point worthy of notice is that 
a large part of the area shown as held by tenants-at-will is 
onltivated by persons in posseseion of occupancy rights in other 
holdings Such a tenant can doubtless afford to pay more for 
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the additional land than he could pay if he depended on it for a 
livelihood, since it is worth his while to take it up provided he 
can make any profit on the venture , so that it is very possihle 
that the recorded rents on non-occupancy tenants are actually 
above true competition rents, and that they therefore fail to 
afford an exact idea of the actual condition of affairs. The varia- 
tionain the rental exhibited indifferenttahsils are such as to fairly 
represent the relative value of the several subdivisions. The lowest 
rates are to be found in the Ghatampur tahsil, where the average 
is Re. 4 04 for occupancy and Rs. 3'98 for other holdings. Kext 
comes Bhognipur with Rs SdO and Rs. 4*22, respectively, both 
these tahsils showing a higher rate for privileged tenants than 
for tenants-at-will. In Dcrapur and Ahbarpur the rents aj^prox- 
imate closely to the general average, irhile in all iho Gangotic 
tahsils this is considerably exceeded. The highest figures are found 
in Sheorajpur, where occupancy tenants pay Rs. 5'84 and thoso 
without rights Es. 7 35 per acre. In Bilhaur, too, the rental is 
almost as high, the difference being due solely to the prescnco of 
much inferior land in the western villages. Further details of 
past and present rates will he found in the various tahsil artiedes. 
As to the influence of caste on the rental it must be observed that 
the une<piial distribution of the different communities xcndeis 
precise comparison almost imposgihle. In every falifeii the 
highest rate IS that paid by Kachhis, avei aging Es G'57, and 
ranging from Rs. 8-92 in Cawnpore and Rs. 8‘7l in Shoorajpur 
to Es. 6 31 in Ghatampur. In the second place come the 
Chamars and miscellaneous castes, paying over Es, 6 per amc: 
and it is almost certain that this high rate is due rather to their 
mfenojr social position than to the possession of any great skill 
in husbandry. At all events they are greatly inferior io iho 
Kurmis, who pay Es. 4"72 ; but the latter, although as general 
farmers they are without equals, pay distinctly lower rents 
than the Ahirs, whose average is Rs. 4-72, or even less than the 
Brahmans and Rajputs, whose rentals is as much as Ra, 4-851, 
This apparent anomaly admits of an easy solution, for the 
Kurmis occur in greatest strength in the tracts ahng the 
Jumna and in the sandy valley of the lean and while their 
rent* m the Uttar ora no doubt extremely Ugh, they me 
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necessaiily much lowm tliau iho^a of the liiahmant, and 
Rajputs, frho almost monopolise the rif-hcst pares of Jjiihaui 
and Sheorajptir. The Lodhs, who arc mainly confined to these 
tahails and to Cawnpore^ and at the same time are admirable 
oultivatois, pay on an aveiage Es. 5'09. The Gadaiiyas 
pay Rs, 4*56; a fairly high late in consideration of the general 
poverty of their holdings — usually on the banks of the rivers — and 
the same is paid hy Musalmans, who very often obtain favourable 
rates on account of their social position. Kayasths perhaps afford 
a clear example of the jjrivileges enjoyed by social status^ for the 
average rental of their holdings^ which are distributed among all the 
tahsilsj is no more thanRs. 4 16 , but on the other hand Bamas, 
who are cultivators of no ability and enjoy at least equal lank, 
pay as much as Rs. 4'Sl. and in Bilhaur the rate for this caste is 
fully as high as that of any other, the reason as before being that 
their holdings are of a generally superior desoiiption. 

Probably no district can exhibit in a more marked degree 
than Cawnpoie the amelioration that has taken place in the 
general condition of the people during the past fifty years. This 
is due not only to the immense development of the city and its 
trade, which has resulted in higher wages and consequently in a 
higher standard of comfort among the lower classes, but also to 
the wonderful improvement in the fiscal condition of the lural 
tract brought about by the introduction of canal water in almost 
every part and the eonstruetiou of roads and railways in all 
directions. Added to this a great change has been effected in 
the revenue administration, each successive revision of the settle- 
ment reducing the demand and enabling the peasant propnetois 
to retain their hold on the land. There can be no hesitation in 
saying that during the first half-century of British rule the state 
of affairs was deplorable. The old landowners suffered terribly 
from over-assessment and a merciless system of sale for arrears of 
revenue, which occasioned general discontent and reflected itself 
in the impoverishment of the tenants and labourers. At the 
present time the district is still highly assessed , hut there is a 
much closer relation between the demand and the re venue -paying 
Japaeity of the tract, which for the most part has a fertile soil 
With abu n da n t facilities for imgataoti wh le the increased value 
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of agricultural producu enables the eultivatoi to reap ahanclsuiii. 
profit ami to keep himself and his familj m far greater oomfoit 
than was possible in formei days 



CHAPTER IV. 


Admiuisteation akd Reveitoe. 


Ever einee the introduction of the existing system of 
administration the district of Gawnpore has foi’med part of the 
Allahabad division. Under the oontrol of the commissioner 
the chief executive officer is the magistrate and collector, whose 
staff comprises as a rule a joint magistrate, a covenanted 
assistant, three deputy collectors and a treasury officer, while 
frequently a second joint magistrate is added during the cold 
weather- Other magisteiial officers comprise the cantonment 
magistrate, the eight taheildars and three deputy magistrates in the 
Canal department ; while there is a bench of honorary magis- 
trates for the trial of petty cases occurring within municipal 
limits, and in the Derapur tahsilThakur Gyan Singh has enjoyed 
third-class powers since 1865. Criminal appeals lie to the 
sessions judge, who is also district judge for civil purposes, the 
remaining civil courts including that of the judge of small 
causes at Gawnpore, the subordinate judge and the munsifs 
of Gawnpore and Akbarpur. The remaining district staff consists 
of the superintendent of police and his assistant, the civil 
suigeon and two assistant surgeons at the headquarters and 
ISTawabganj dispensaiios, two district engineers and their 
assistants, the various engineers in the Irrigation department, 
the agent of the Bank of Bengal, the superintendent of post- 
offices and the postmaster, several telegraph officials, the assis- 
tant opium agent, the headmaster of the high school and the 
staff of the agricultural station and college. 

At the cession of the district Mr, IVelland was appointed to 
the three offices of collector, magistrate and judge j but in a short 
time the majority of the Regulations in force in Benares were 
applied to the Ceded Provinces, with the result that the revenue 
administration was separated from the rest and the combined 
offices of judge and magistrate were vested in a second officer 
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This aiiangemeut was laainlamed. till 1827 when the functions 
of judge and magistrate were separated. In 1882 an additional 
collector was appointed for special reasons and in 1838 the 
magistrate was given revenue powers, but in this district the 
offices of magistrate and eoUeetor were not united till 1843. 
It should he noted that at first the district courts and offices 
weie located in caatonnietits^ but so many disputes arose 
between the civil and military officers that in 1811 the courts 
were removed to Bithur, The distance of that place from the 
city proved i-ery inconvenient, and in 1S19 tha headquarters 
wore transfen ed to ISrawabganj where cuteherries, a jail and 
a treasury were erected. Of the subordinate magisterial officers 
the tahsildars date fiom the iniroduotion of British rule, though 
their functions have been extensively modified from timo to 
time while deputy collectm s were fiist appointed under Eegula- 
tion TX of 1S33. For the purposes of civil juidsdietion two 
socdr mdm with veiy limited powers, and designated mufti and 
pandit^ were entrusted with the trial of small suirs, their powers 
being extended in 1814, when their remuneration consisted in 
the sums derived from the sale of stamped paper. In 1817 the 
office of munsif -svas introduced for the outlying tracts, one 
having charge of Kanauj and Thathia and the other of 
Anraiya and Sitandra. The next year a third sadi' amin was 
added ; and in 1821 the growers of fch« courts were again extended, 
munsif s trying suits up to Hs. 100 in value and the mdr amins 
up to Bs. 500. Regular salaries were snbsSitated for the 
proceeds of the stamp income in 1824, while subsequent changes 
involved the raising of the value of suits triable by sadr aviins 
to Es. 1,000 in 1827 and the appointment of a fourth officer 
in 1829. The arrangements were greatly altered in 3832, when 
the courts comprised those of a principal srwfr amw trying cases 
up to Es. 5,000, one sadr amin with powers as before and four 
munsife stationed at Cawnpore, Gajner, Sheorajpur and Kasula- 
bad, each having' jurisdiction in suits up to Es. 300 in value. 
In 1836 the munsiis, now five In number, were divided accordii^ 
to police circles ; but in 1846 a fresh diistribution was made, one 
circle comprising the city and cantonments, a second tha 
parganas of Jajmau and Bithur, a third Akharpnr, Ghatajo^ur 
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and Sarh Sabmpnr; a fourth. Bhognipui, bikaadi a and Deia^ in , 
and the last EaaulabacI, Bilhaur and bheoiajpm The mnnsifi 
of Darapur ’ffas abolished in 1S62, and included in that of 
Akharpiir; while the Sheorajpur ciicle was merged in Cawiipoie 
five years later. Subsequently the number was reduced to two, 
the Cawnpore munslf having charge of the Cawnpore, Narwal, 
Bilhaur and Sheorajpur tahsils, while that of Akbarpur includes 
in his circle the remainder of the district. The principal saclr 
ainiv, is now the subordinate judge. He was invested in 1S6S 
with the poweis of a judge of a small cause court in the city 
and civil station, these being extended in 1S71 over all the 
Jajman pargana ; hut at the pnesenfc time the offices are distinct. 

A military force has been stationed at Cawnpoz'o since 
1773, when a brigade of Oudh local troops under British officers, 
raised under the teiina of the treaty of 1772, was removed to 
this place iiom Faispur Kampu near Bilgram in Haidoi 
After the cession the ganison consisted of the Company’s forces 
together with a legiment of British cavalry and an infantry 
battalion. The oantonments weie robmlfe after the Mutiny and 
now contain accommodation for a battalion of British infantry, 
a battery of field artillery, a regiment of Indian cavalry and 
one of Indian infantry. The force is included in the Allahabad 
brigade of the VIII or Lucknow division. The affairs of 
cantonments are managed by the usual committee, which disposi s 
of an annual inoome of some Es. 60,000. 

In 1801 the distiict of Cawnpoie comprised the parganas of 
Jajman, Bithur, Sheorajpur, Bilhaur, Easulabad, Derapui, 
Sihandra, Bhognipur, Akbarpui, Ghatampur, Saih and .Salem pur, 
as Well as Auraij-a and Kanauj, tiansfciicd in 1S36 to Parrnkh- 
abad, and Kora Amanb, which m 1820 was made part of the new 
district of Patehpur. In ISOo the taluqa of Bhadcdc iras added 
fiom Hamiipur but was given back to Kalpi in 182G, while in 
1817 Tirwa and Thathia, then belonging to Etawah, were united 
with Cawnpore, though they weie aftorwauls assigned, m 183C, 
to the district of Earnikhahad. The internal changes have not 
been very numerous, although a large number of transfers were 
made for the purposes of administrative convenience at the first 
w«|ular settlement, of which mention will be made in the vanoim 
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tahsil artieies. The jjargana of P»:thai’ was aholisbed in 186!), 
whf'tt if: was divided between Sneorajpar and Jajmau. Sikandra 
was araalgamated with Derapnv in 1861, the lauer having received 
Mangalparas early as ISOS, Mangalpur was a rather than, 
a pargana ; and the same may be said of Saohendi , hlaswaapnr and 
Majhawan, which were absoibod in Jajniau ml807. Other minor 
subdivisions of a similar character were I)eoIi a, a part of Bdhaur ; 
Malgosa, included in Rasulabad; SheoH and Safcrej, w'hich formed 
portions of Sheorajpur , Bilaspur, which was merged in Sikandra j 
Musanagar, in pargana Bhognipur ; and Akbarpnr Birbal in 
Ghatampnr A bonfe the same time Sai h was united with Salempur, 
and this made a total of eleven parganas, as mentioned above, each 
constituting a single tahsil. The number was reduced to nine by 
the disappearance of Bitbur and Sikandra, but no farther change 
was made till the Ist of April 1894, when the Rasulabad tahsil 
was abolished, the area being divided between BJbaur and 
Derapur, some villages of the latter, including most of the old 
Sikandra pargana, being assigned to Bhognipur. There are now 
therefore eight tahsils — Cawnpore, Sheorajpur, Bilhaur, Berapur, 
Akbarpur, Bhognipur, Ghatampur and ISiarwal, the new name of 
Sarh Salempmr — eaoh constituting a revenue and criminal sub-, 
division. 

Although tt is possible that the misery resulting from the 
admitted maladministration of the ITawab Wazirs of Oudh was 
somewhat exaggerated by the early Bridsh officials, it is certain 
that the Oudh government exacted the utmost that the district 
could be made to pay ; and at the same time it is not improbable 
that the recorded revenue was moi'e or less a fancy figure, 
the object being to give the most favourable impression 
as to the value of the territory acquired by the Company. If 
this was the ease, however, it was not realised at the time, and 
at all events the early revenue policy adopted by the Company’s 
servants proved little short of disastrous. The estimated revenue 
in the last year of Sa-adat AH Khan’s lule was Ss, 22,56,156, and 
it may bo taken for granted that the wholo of this w'as never 
collected. It was therefore incumbent on Mr. Welland, the first 
collector, to make certain that this assessment was inadequate 
before considering the possibility of an lucrease Some enqun^- 
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was madej it is true^ but it canuot be ascertained on what basis 
the settlement was mada The general principles of assessment 
were that the revenue consisted of the whole of the gross assets, 
after dedncting 10 per cent, as the malJccma of the person 
engaging, and 5 poi' cent, for village expenses, including the pay 
of the paiwari : no account was taken of rent-fiee holdings and 
sir was rated at a nominal rate. In calculating the assets the 
only available material was the estimate either of the tahsildar, 
W'ho received a percentage on the amount collected and w&s there- 
fore not likely to err on the side of leniency, or of the ganwgo, 
the latter being cheeked by the statements prepared by the pat- 
tofflri in collusion with the mmindar, and on the other hand 
exaggerated by competition between rival proprietors or the reports 
obtainedfrom infoimeis. Unfortunately for the people the season 
of 1801-02 was good, and that of the next year the best on record. 
The assessment was made after aseertaimug the produce of the 
^jAori/ harvest, and consequently everything pointed to an infla- 
tion of the assets. In addition the advances made by the Oudh 
officials were remitted and all the old miscellaneous dues were 
aholished, with the result that the proprietors were induced to 


agree to a settlement for three years on terms which rendered 
its success dependent on a succession of bumper crops. The 
total revenue of the district thus determined was Es. 24,69,046. 
Troubles arose almost immediately. The malguzws com- 
plained, not without reason, that they had been deceived as 
regards the mahkana, for they were told that this had been 
already taken into account in fixing the demand ; and it is at any 
rate certain that in many estates the revenue actually exceeded 
the gross assets recorded In the viUage papers. Then came the 
drought of 1808-04, and the whole fabric collapsed. The collector 
recommended the suspension of Es. 2,42,184 and the remission 
of a similar sum; but such measures were useless when the popu- 
lation was in the gi-eatest distress and many of the landholders 
had absconded, while no one would come forward to engao-e 
for the abandoned estates Ultimately suspensions were granted 
to the amount of Es. 5,28,787 ; but even then a large balance 
remained, and to remedy matters recourse was had to the fatal 
policy of selling the estates m default Not only was the measure 
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UTijiast, bnt it let loose a flood of c-hieanery and villainy on the 
part of the subordinate ofecials. Within less than a year from 
IfoTemher 1805 as many as 233 estates, assessed at Ils. 3,84.336 
were soH, mostly to offioials or their relatives and of ten for trifling 
sums, and at times, as was afterwards proved, without the former 
proprietor being aware that bis land was to be sold or even that 
he was in arrears. The chief sufferers were the old mmindarSj who 
in this district bad engaged for most of the land, holding 1,688 out 
of 2,058 villages as compared with 168 settled with headmen, 261 
leased to farmers, 10 revenue-free and 20 under direct manage- 
ment. 

In the meantime preparations were made for the formation 
of a second triennial settlement, and the pa^warts were required 
to furnish estimates of pioduee as before. The Board desired the 
engagements of the first settlement to be renewed, but the collector, 
Mr. Dumbleton, represented that this was altog'ether impossible and 
that a substantial reduction waa insvitable. The collector was then 
instructed to obtain the best terns possible, and under these 
conditions the revenue was fixed at Rs, 23,86,090 The decrease, 
however, was almost confined to those estates which had come 
under direct martagement and were a source of embarrassment 
to the aurhorities ; while in the rest of the district the demand 
still pressed heavily, reports of recusancy ivere frequent and 
seventy more estate.^ were piut to anctioiU for au'oais. Though 
■Ehere was a real desire to mend matters, little could be done in 
the absence of any record-of-rights, together with an almost 
complete ignorance of the names and status of tho persons who 
should have been looked to for the payment of the revenue. Mr. 
Dumhloton proposed that steps should bo taken to establish a 
leutal proportionate to the demand, but the Board, having no 
materials with which to judge of the real facts of the case, deeided 
to appoint a commission under Regulation YU of 1807 for the pur- 
pose of superintending tho ensuing seitlcmeat, Messrs, Cos and 
Tucker, the commissioners, found that the district was still over- 
assessed and had not yet had time to recover from the evils of 
the first settlement, the pressure of the esisting demand being 
especially heavy in the parganas of Jajmau, Bithur, Salempur 
and Domanpur. Much diffioultv «'ae experienced in realising 
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the revenue, although daring tha three years the balances 
amounted to no more than Es. 1,03,290 It is interesting to 
note that one of the objects of the commission was to enquire into 
the advisability of a permanent settlement, a scheme that was 
strongly recommended by the Indian authorities and would 
doubtless have been carried out but fox the wiser counsels of the 
Directors. In the ease of Cawnpore it was reported that, though 
the country was considered to be fully developed, theie was not 
sufficient information available for a decision of such moment 
and that, at any rate, it would be best to defer the question for a 
period of fifteen years. 

The third settlement was made for a term of four years, 
from 1808-09 to 1811-12, the revenue on this occasion being 
Rs. 23,16,301 ; though this includes th.& jaglr in pargana Sikandia 
given to RajaAnupgirHimmat Bahadur assessed at lbs 1,22,320, 
and as he had increased his demand by some Ra. 16,000, the 
redaction was not so great as at first sight appeared. Every 
paigaua, however, with the exception of Rasalabad, shared m the 
decrease; but none the less 49 estates weie sold during the 
currency of this settlement, villages assessed at two and a half 
lakhs were farmed in consequence of the lefusal of the zumindars 
to engage and, above all, the leal control of affairs was in the 
hands of as corrupt a body of officials as ever existed m these 
provinces. Eona the less the settlement was a gieat improve- 
ment on its predecessors m its general working, for the balances, 
which were afterwaids remitted, amounted to no moie than 
Es. 8^,622; and the commissioners considered it merely as an 
airangement for rectifying the mistakes and inequalities of the 
past. 

The good intentions of the commissioners were earned out 
at the fourth settlement, which was made for five years from 
1812-13 to 1816-17. The demand was now fixed at Es. 23,21,683; 
but the increase nas merely nominal, owing to a further 
enhancement in the Goshain the resumption of the revenue- 
free estate of ISfajafgarh and the transfer to this district of 
certain villages from pargana Kora. The work of assessment 
was entrusted to Mr. Hewiffiam. but the princ-pal task of that 
officer wae the removal of the band of corrupt and mt 
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subordinates^ for so many vears had held the disiriet in 
their hands. By the dremiasal of these people and their relatives 
he at onoe opened sources of information which had hitherto 
been blocked up. “He pjrocecded into the interior of the district 
and held personal communication with the people, hul not as 
hc'ietofore through the medium of the native officials. He seems 
ipiite to have gained theii confidence and affection. He restored, 
where possible, many of the old aud injured somi.wdars to their 
estates, and by a judiemus leduction and equalisation of the 
revenue, and by a prosier selection of representatives of the 
di&rent communities, he formed a settlement which foi a period 
of twelve years ctood well and was collected without distressing 
the people.''-’^ hir. hTewnham's settlement worked well enough 
at first, and the subsequent difficulties that occurred could not 
have been foieseen. They arose from the financial disorgan- 
isation caused by the simultaneous closing of the Company's 
cotton factories and the complete failure of the great indigo 
coneeiiis, of which mention has already been made. The effect of 
the stoppage of advances to the cultivators was most disastrous, 
especially as the wcalcb that had boon acquired from this source 
had resulted in the geneial spread of extravagance among the 
sammdetrs. Added to this the closing years of the settlement, 
which was extended under various regulations till tha revision 
under Regulation IX of ISdJ^ were darkened by the fearful 
calamity of the great chaw'anaws famine, which left a lasting 
effect on the distri«.t, 

A notable occurreaco during this settlement was the appoint- 
ment of the special commission which was daputed to enquire 
into the results of the early revenue policy in thess provinces, 
Ii8 formation was laigoly due to the exertions of Hr, T. C. 
Robertson, judge and magistrate of Cawnpore, who brought to 
light the corrupt and irregular nature of the numeious sales of 
estates that had taken place in the past. He first made represen- 
tations on the subject in iSlS j but the commission did not come 
into being till 1821, when Messrs. Christian and Bird were 
deputed to conduct She enquiry in this district under the provi- 
sions of Regulation I of that year. The difficulty of the task was 
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enhantced by the collusion that had existed between the office 
establishment at headquarters aaid those at the various tahsils, 
since the papers of 1803 and 1S04 for example, relating to both 
remissions of levenne and sales, had been either mutilated or 
destroyed. A further proof of fraud was that the sales for alleged 
balances of those years did not generally take place till 1306-07, 
after the introduction of a new settlement, at which the assessment 
was made on reduced terms in many cases with the dependents 
of the tahsildars themselves and almost always to the exclusion 
of the former owners. The chief offenders ivere Nasir All, tho 
collector’s diwan, vho had relatives as tahsildais in Bithur 
and Derapnr, and Ahmad Bakhsh, the nazir, whose net was 
spread over Ghatampur, Jajmau, Sheoli, Bilhaur and Easulahad. 
In effecting these transfers every species of fraud had been 
employed, often with eonsumate skill. In 1813 Mr, Newnham 
expressed the opinion that 800 villages had been fraudulently 
taken from the old pioprietors, and though this was afterwards 
considered an excessive estimate, it is clear that the evil was 
very great. In the absence of a corieet record it often happened 
that the sale of a share was held sufficient for the transfer of tho 
the whole estate, and thus many village communities lost their 
proprietary rights and were reduced to the position of mere 
cultivators. Tho commission also found that much confusion 
had resulted from the indefinite position of the mvqCLilda'}rbS or 
headmen, whose status, oiiginally that of a manager or superin- 
tendent, had fiequently come to be indistinguishable from that of 
a proprietor. The investigation further brought to the fiont the 
need of an accurate record in the matter of tho proprietaiy 
communities of fOtthdars, whose undoubted rights had been 
Ignored hitherto owing to the difficulty of dealing in a single 
estate wdth a large numbei of owners whose individual shares 
could not be ascertained without a long and tedious investiga- 
tion. The results achieved by the commission were very consid- 
erable, for 185 out of 405 sales by auction were set aside, in 
addition to two pirivate sales and two mortgages ; and at the 
sarne time the exposure of the frauds practically ptut a stop 
to the (Justora of se l l in g lands for arrears of revenue except in 
special instances On the other hand tho osts of the p ocoedingH 
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were often so great that the real gamer was not the old mmindar 
who recovered his property, but the money-lender who financed 
him; and unfortunately the regulation remained long enough 
in force to become an instrument of disturbance to tenuies 
which, however weak originally, ought to have been considered 
sacred because of their antiquity. 

The misfortunes that befell Cawnpiore during the currency 
of the fourth settlement were aggravated by the frequent changes 
in the revenue staff. Between 1813 and 1823 sis collectors 
had charge of the district, and one of these, the notorious Mi. 
Eavenscroft, held it for seven yeais. He was an extraordinary 
personality, as is shown by his remarkable literary style, his 
schemes for a detailed revenue survey and the establishment of 
model farms, and at the same time by his las morality. Entering 
largely into rash cotton specidations, and being unable to fulfil 
his obligations, he did not hesitate to appropriate Es. 2,74,853 
from the tieasury; and when the defalcation was discovered he 
fled into Oudh, taking refuge with the Baja of Bhinga in 
Bahiaich, by whom he was afterwards murdered. He was suc- 
ceeded by Ml Wemyss, who held charge till 1844; but the 
confusion that had resulted fiom the lax administration of his 
predecessor and the enormous amount of arrears rendered it 
necessary to appoint a coadjutor, the fi.rst to hold this post being 
Ml. E. A. Reade, w'ho in the course of three yeais brought the 
levenue department for the first time in the history of the district 
into a sound and wholesome state. He visited every pargana, 
remodelled the establishments and laid the foundations of the 
existing system, blore than this, he managed to clear off the 
balances that had accumulated during recent years owing to the 
viitual abolition of sale and the futility of the milder forms of 
coercion. He urged on the Board the necessity of making some 
examples, selecting the estates of the most notoiioiis defaulters, 
and obtained sanction to their sale with surprising effect. In 
other eases he recommended attachment under Regulation IS of 
1825, and the application of this measure in a few instances had 
the desired result : where balances were irrecoverable they were 
struck off and, where they could be fairly realised, arrangements 
were made for the r gradual liqoidat on 
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The levisional operations contemplated under Kegulation VII 
of 1822 -svere never uiidei taken in thus diBtrietj and the assessment 
remained undisturhed till Iho introduction, of Regulation IX of 
1833. This provided m the first place for a professional survey 
and compilation of an accuiate record. Tho former was entrusted 
to Captain Abhott, who completed the work within, a year of 
its eommeneemenb in October iSoS. The preparation of the 
khasra and the demarcation of soils iroro also undei taken by 
the survey officials, though the woifc had afterwards to bo exten- 
sively revised by tho settiomenb offieor^ ]Mr H. Rose. In the 
actual matter of assessment he first set himself to ascertain the 
adequacy of the existing demand; and for this purpose he worked 
out the revenue races, a task for tho first time rendered possible 
by the existence of a reliable record. In this manner he dis- 
covered that the average incidence was much higher than in any 
other district of the lower or middle Doab, and the conclusion he 
formed as to the seventy of the demand was confirmed by the 
history of the collection of the revenue Since tho acquibition 
of the district no less than Rs. 20,26,000 had been remitted or 
suspended, giving an. annual deficiency of Rs. 50,000. 7\.s, how- 
ever, about half of this loss could fairly be set down to bad 
seasons ho could not regard this test as conclusive, the more 
BO as he consideied that an excessive demand might easily be 
collected in a district in which so much capital acquired by 
banking and trade had been invested lu land, and whero a set of 
wealthy speculators and refugees from Oudb was always present 
and ready to undertake the management of even over-assessed 
estates in return for the protection afforded them. IIis convic- 
tion as to the seventy of the former demand was based moie 
firmly on the state of the district as ha found it. Admitting the 
existence in the past of fiaud on an unlimited scale, he felt that 
the extensive tiansfers which had occurred were due in the 
fiist instance to arrears, whether real or pretended, and that in a 
moderately assessed district there could have been no occasion 
for ariears to any marked extent. Mr Rose held that the main 
reason for the transfer of nearly three-fourths of the entiis 
area in a period of bo short durat'on was that the malgvsa/n 
profits were not fluffioieut to enable the old propnetora to fulfil 
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their engagements and retain their position, and, that, but for 
the fortuitous investment of foreign capital in land, a reduction 
of the demand would have been long before forced upon Govern- 
ment. 

In eondncting the work of assessment Mr. Rose first framed 
circles, for the most piart topographical, through the agency of 
tahsildais, and then he carcfuUy cheeked the demarcation in the 
light of his peisonai expciieuce. The next step was to fix the 
amount of increase or decrease necessary in each circle •, and m 
determining this he took into consideration the regularity <jf the 
collections, the condition of the pieople, the fertility of the soil, 
the position of the village sites, the facilities foi irrigation, the 
nature of the ciops grown and the capacity of the cultivators. 
In all this he acted up to the established principles of the present 
day ; and he went fuither in deducing diffeiential rent-rates from 
selected estates and thus obtained fair revenuc-i ales for the 
various circles, discarding the rental when it appeared excessive, as 
was frequently the case, and substituting the revenue-rate adopted 
for Similar land in similarly situated paiganas. His method was 
far in advance, not only of all pievious assessments, but also of 
many that weie earned out at the same time in other districts of 
the pi ovinces. In equalising the demand he relieved the industrious 
and hitherto highly taxed proprietors, such as the Kurmis, 
for whom ho showed his special sympathy, and made the idle and 
troublesome landliolder pay his full share of the burden. But 
at the same timo it was inevitable that such a policy could not 
fail to have unfortunate results in individual cases, and conse- 
quently he imposed a progressive demand where the increment 
was large and where the land had not fully recovered from 
the effects of the recent famine The total revenue of the 
district, as thus determined, was Es, 21,81,770, involving a 
decrease of Es. 1,39,907 on the revenue of the fourth settlement ; 
though fiom this should be deducted the sum of Es. 49,467 
assessed on resumed fSlVAiji lands, which weie now made to pay 
revenue at a rate less by one-fourth than that of che rest of the 
pargana,* 

Though no previous settlement bad been conducted on such 
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thoroughly inteEigent principles, yet the experience of two 
years showed that Mi. Rose had over-estimated the recuperative 
power of the district, and had relied too much on prospective 
assets by including in the cultivated area all land that had been 
thrown out of tillage during the two preceding years in conse- 
quence of the famine. The new revenue was paid with difficulty : 
and at length it was found necessary to appoint Mr C. Allen to 
revise the assessment, with the result that the total was perma- 
nently reduced by Rs. 32,326, while temporary redief was 
afforded to the extent of Ra. 67,347. Even then the results of 
the new settlement were not altogether satisfactory It is tiue 
that in the course of the thirty years for which it was sanctioned 
only 19 estates were sold foi arrears and 23 were transferred 
temporarily in farm ; but on the othei hand private sales and 
those in execution of civil court decrees in the same period 
affected no less than 540,000 acres paying a revenue of over 13 
lakhs of rupees. This means that 62 per cent, of the cultivated 
area permanently changed hands, though probably the reason 
lay not so much in any severity of the demand as in the 
demoralisation of the old propiietaiy classes, and m the purely 
speculative purchases that had been made by the non-agrioultur- 
al classes in former days. There can be no doubt that the rigid 
system of collection, as compared with that in vogue in the days 
of native rule, tended to the ruin of the resident landlords, to 
whom punctuality and regulauty of payment were formerly 
unknown, and who merely resisted payment when they had not 
the means to pay ; but on economic grounds, at any rate, it is 
very doubtful whether the leplacement of such persons by the 
industrious has been without its advantages. It has been 
shown in the preceding chapter how large a proportion of the 
ancestral holdings had been alienated * Of course the result 
was due in some measure to the confiscations for rebellion, which 
were somewhat extensive ; and in this connection, it may be 
noted that, in 1840, the position of the muquddams in the 
Sheorajpur estate was finally settled, these people being' confirmed 
as proprietors except in nine villages, while elsewhere they merely 
paid a to the Raja - and even this ceased after the 

* r 
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Mutiny SomsTrhat similar action was taken with regard to tke 
Sikandra which had been left heavily embarrassed by 

Raja Narlndargir at his death in 1840 ; it was decided to resume 
the grant, to substitute a pecuniary grant to his heirs and to 
carry out a zcimindan settlement, which was conducted by Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) William Muir. 

The sixth, settlement of the Cawnpoie district was begun 
1863 in pargana Bilhaur by Mr. Halsey, the collector, with 
Mr. Buck as his assistant. Owing to the famine, the work was 
suspended m the following year; but in 1370 the survey which 
had at first been, attempted with the agency of the patwans was 
resumed by professional nmins and was completed in 1S72-73. The 
inspection and assessment of the district commenced in 1871-72, 
Mr, Buck dealing with parganas Bilhaur and Sheorajpur and 
Mr. P. N. Wright with Rasulabad. In the nest year Mr, Buck 
inspected parts of Jajmau and Harwal, when he was tiansferred 
from Cawnpore, and the rest of the district was left to Mr, Wright 
with the exception of portions of Jajmau and Rasulabad, which 
were entrusted to Mr. H. P. Evans. Ghatampur, the last par- 
gana to be treated, was finished in 187S-76 by Mr. Wright, who 
wrote the final report. Each officer worked on much the same 
system in the demarcation of soils and the formation of circles, 
the principal featuie of the inspection being the extraordinary 
number of classes adopted and the elaborate nature of the circle 
rates deduced therefrom. These circle rates formed the basis o£ 
the assessment, and it is important to note in connection with this 
settlement that more reliance was placed on the assessing 
officer’s appraisement or estimate of what the fair rent should be 
than on the rates actually reeoided in the village papers. The 
corrected rent-roll of the district, including the figures for the 
assumption area, was no more than Rs, 37,77,988, whereas the 
valuation of the basis of the circle rates was Es, 42,91,148. The 
difference is the more surprising because the three assessing officers 
concurred in the opinion that, as a rule, the village rent-rolls repre- 
sented fairly the realisable rents. In several cases there was 
strong suspicion of concealment, but it ^peais unlikely that 
this was carried to such a pitch as the figures would indicate; and the 
Goveniment resolution on the final report expUoitly Htates that a 
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mean between the two totals won VI in all probability approximate 
more closely to the actual rental. The revenue amo anted 
toKs. 2l,69j3C5, or60'3per cent, of the assets, according to the euclo 
rates, and 67‘2 per cent, of the reeoided rental. It should be 
remembered that at this settlement the share of Government was 
reduced from two-thiids to one-half of the net assessable assets ; 
and the reason for exceeding 50 per cent, was that it was accepted 
as a principle that where large transfoi.s had thrown the estates into 
the hands of purchasers the revenue demand of the preceding 
settlement should not be reduced, provided it did not exceed 55 per 
cent, of the annual value. The new revenue gave an all-round 
incidence of Es. 2-8-4 per acre of culrivation, and though the rate 
was higher than in any temporal ily settled distiiet of the North- 
Western Provinces except Allahabad, the assessment was 
accepted as eq^uitable, if full, and was sanctioned for a period 
of thirty yeais. The date of expiry varied in the different 
paiganas, Bilhaur coming fiist with the Tchaf'^f of 1312 F,, 
followed by Akbarpuv with the rain of the same year , for 
Sheorajpur, Jajmau, Rasulabad, Narvval and Dcrapur the settle- 
ment ended with the Jeharof of 1313 F , for Sikandra with the 
rcibi of that year, for Bhognipur with the hJiarif of 1314 and 
for Ghatampur with the ensuing spring harvest. The cost of the 
settlement was heavy, amounting to Es. 6,98,605 or Es. 296 pei 
sq^uare mile, and as the enhancement on the expiring demand 
was only Es. 30,277 the undei taking was not directly profitable. 
In comparing this settlement with its predecessor, it is remaik- 
able to note the similarity of method in assessment : the only 
apparent difference being that while Mr. Rose worked from the 
general to the particular, his successors relied mainly on an 
accumulation of particulars which they utilised for comparison 
and generalisation. The latfer system was doubtless the moie 
scientific, but it is open to question whether the actual results 
were more satisfactory. 

Subsequent events showed that the assessment was too heavy 
in the tracts along the Gauges, Jumna and Isan ; but with the single 
exception of 1880 the years following on the settlement were on 
the whole good, and no particular difficulty was experienced in 
realising the demand The situation changed with tho aenea of 
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Tinf avam able seasons which commenced with 1891 ; and in the 
ensuing year Mr. Bird diew attention to the breakdown of tho 
settlement in various parts of the distrieli, with the rtsult that 
reductions to the amount of soma Rs SjOQO vrere sanctioned for 
six years in 14 villages of Ghatampur, four of Dei spur, two of 
Xaiwal anil one in Atharpur The most striking example was 
the village of Kagnpur in Na nal, ulioie the demand of Es. 1,300 
was redacfd to Rs 600 and subsequently to Es 300. At a 
later date Similar treatment had to be extended to other parts, 
and hofcwceii 1895 and 1S93 Mr. Trethewy effected reduotions, 
in most cases for five years, to the amount of over Es. 38,000. 
These weie spread over 113 nu/hals, of which 33 lay in Gbatam- 
piir, 29 in. Bhognipur, 15 in Bilhaur, 14 in Cawnpore, 15 m Akbar- 
pnr, three in Narwal, three in Shoorajpur and one inDerapur, In 
the parganas along the Jumna, with their poor soil and scanty 
population and a large proportion of the land in the possession 
of non-resident owners who did little to improve their estates, 
deterioration had set in as the result of had seasons, Jetns grass 
had spiead to an alarming extent and the land showed no 
lociiperativc power. Elsewheie the tiouble was due to saturation, 
in consequence of the abnoimal rainfall of several years, Mr. 
Ti etho wy considered the revenue to he stiff rather than oppies- 
sive Eo fair impression can he gamed fjom the returns of 
coercive processes employed in collection, though these weie 
somewhat numerous duiing the currency of the settlement, 
amounting in all to 280 eases of attachment of immoveable 
pioperty and 32 of farm, annulment, transfer or sale, On this 
subject Mr Trethewy may he quoted : “Putting special calami- 
ties aside, t think that the revenue becomes more difficult to 
collect every year. There is a number of indebted aamindors 
who find increasing difficulty in meeting their obligations. Many 
of them, it is true, deserve no sympathy : they are purchasers or 
sons of purchasers who have lost the land as easily as they got it. 
They have come to grief owing to their own faults, and are far from 
honest in their behaviour towards their ereditoi s,” On their 
expiry the short-term settlements were revised by Mr. I/. C. 
Porter, who in most cases found a slight improvement which 
enabled him to r^ise the reduced demapd by Eb 1,930 the net 
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decrease due to all revisioual operation being Rs. 44,975. At the 
termination of tbe settlement it was found that the initial figure 
had been further reduced by Rs 12,050 on account of land acquired 
by Government, while land paying Rs. 878 was restored toscsmm- 
da/'S and Rs. 5,240 were assessed on resumed revenue-free 
estates. 

A revision of settlement was decided to be necessary, not 
for financial reasons, since a considerable loss of revenue was 
anticipated, butto correct the inequalities of the former assessment. 
It was consequently laid down that as a general rule revision 
was to be undertaken only in those estates in which there was 
reason for believing that the existing revenue would be varied 
by more than ten per cent, j though ultimately it was found 
advisable to relax this rule in special cases, with the result that 
considerably more than half the district came nnder treatment. 
The district was brought under settlement in the cold weather of 
1903-04, and Mr, H, K. Gracey was appointed settlement oflicer. 
Rapid progress was made from the first and operations were 
concluded at the end of 1906, the total cost being Rs. 1,62,065 or 
Rs 69‘44 per square mile. For assessment purposes the village 
papers were almost solely employed* no revision of maps oi 
attestation of records was attempted and the classification of soils 
made at the former settlement was accepted, while the recorded 
occupancy rental was taken as correct except in special instances 
of obvious inadequacy. 

The procedure adopted in this settlement differed materially 
from that of its predecessor. The accepted rental, both in 
occupancy holdings ^d in the case of tenants-at-will, was 
considerably lower than the amount recorded in the village 
papers ; and the standard rates were approximately identical 
with the occupancy rental as a whole, being lower by 17 per 
cent, than those actually paid by ordinary tenants, while they 
were generally below those in use at the preceding settlement. 
At the same time fallow was for the most part left out of 
account, and substantial deductions were made for improvements 
and for unstable or precarious cultivation, the area actually 
assessed being 480,235 acres as compared with 503,831 acres 
included m holdings In this way the assete were admittedly 
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well below the real figure : and this lenient treatment was carried 
still further by taking only -±6 89 per cent, as revenue, while in 
the Bhognipur and Ghatampur tahsils the percentage was in 
most cases markedly less On the other hand it was obvious 
that the state of affairs necessitated a moderate demand, not 
only for the reasons already sat forth, but also because so large a 
proportion of the district is in the hands of small proprietors and 
because in the last thirty years transfers had been very numerous, 
the area that had changed hands paying a revenue of more than 
seven lakhs or about one-third of the revised demand. Further 
it should he noted that while the reduction of revenue in the inferior 
circles amounted to as much as 13 per cent, in the more fortunately 
situated tracts it was no greater than one per cent. The not result 
of these operations was that the revenue of the whole district n as 
reduced fiom Ea. 21,59,365, as fixed at theformer settlement, to 
Es. 20,16,174.* Thi-: brought down the incidence to Es 2*26 per 
acre of the cultivated area, and though the rate was still higher than 
in the adjoining* district of Farrukhahad it was now below that 
ruling in Mainpuri, and very muchless than in Fatehpiirto the east 
Perhaps the most remarkable point in this settlement is that it 
gave the district a revenue which was lees by 4J lakhs than 
that imposed in the first year of British rule a century before, an 
assessment which may be considered as mainly responsible for 
the subsequent nnhappy experiences of Cawnpore. It is of course 
impossible to foim any eoiiect or even approximate estimate of 
the real assets in 1802, but it should be borne in mind that then 
the State's share was So per cent, of the whole. In 1903 the 
recorded assets amounted in all to Es, 38,43,012, of which the 
new revenue lepresented 52‘4 per cent., while it w'as 60 per cent, 
of the actual collections as shown in the village papers. An 
assessment at 85 par cent ivonld have given a revenue of 32| 
lakhs, so that it is at least clear that the district has materially 
advanced in prosperity and wealth in spite of the reduced demand. 
The settlement was confirmed for a period of thirty years from 
the date of its introduction. 

Owing to the general reduction of the demand there was 
bttle need for progressive revenues * and these wore imposed on 1 7 

* Appendi* tablo IX. 
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mahals only, of which 12 lay within the limits of the Cawnporo 
municipality. With these few exceptions the annual revenue is 
liable to vary only in the case of the alluvial mahuls along the 
Ganges and Jumna. Those were first demarcated at the settle- 
ment of 1870, when they were dealt with under the ordinary 
rules, though one or two, as for example Domanpur in the 
hJarwal tahsil, were settled for thirty years on account of their 
comparative stability At the last settlement the total number 
of the alluvial mahals along the Ganges was 86, of which eight 
\iere in tahsil Bilhaur, 21 in Sheorajpur, 4.1 m Cawnpore and 
16 in Narwal. In most eases they are ot veiy little value, and 
the soil IS seldom better than mcie sand, but there are exceptions 
to this lule in the Cawnpore tahsil, where 25 of the mahals aie 
semi-alluvial iMchhar of a rich description, and some of these 
are assessed conditionally for the full term of thirty years. The 
only other tiaet along the Ganges where the area of culturable 
land is at all large is at the extremity of tahsil Narwal, in 
Domanpur and the vicinity. The Jumna mahals comprise throe 
in Ghatampur, of which one is assessed conditionally for a long 
teim, and 36 in Bhognipur, two of the latter having been 
similarly treated. The total revenue of the mahals on the 
alluvial register was Bs. 17,630 at the time of the settlement, 
while in 1906 it was Rs. 16,780 of which Rs. 12,712 was paid 
in the Cawnpore tahsil alone. The usual provision has been 
made for quinquennial inspection, the date varying in the 
different parganas • Bilhaur and Sheorajpur will come up foi 
revision in. 190S-09, Cawnpore in the next year and Narwal in 
1910-11, while of the Jumna paiganas Ghatampur will ho dealt 
with m 1011-12 and Bhognipm in the following season 

The cesses collected in addition to the ordinary lovenue 
demand now comprise only the 10 per cent, local rate, which is 
assessed on the gioss revenue and amounted in 1906-07 to 
Bs. 2,01,459.* This late obtained the sanction of law in 1871, 
when all the old cesses were amalgamated, as for example the 
road cess instituted m 1840 . the school cess, dating fiom the 
introduction of halqabandt schools; the cJicmkidari cess for the 
payment of the rural police ; and the district post cess, fiist 


* Appendix, table X. 
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collected about 1888. Subsequently^ in 1878, an additional rate 
of two per eont- was levied for famine insurance, bat this was 
abandoned in 1905 ; and the ensuing year saw the abolition of 
vh.B patwa/ri rate, which had been in exisieneo in its latest form 
since 1SS9, although before that date it had fiequeutly been 
levied tor varying periods. 

Under the rule of the Idawab Wazir of Oudh the lesponsibi- 
lity for maintenance of order lay on the amil oi revenue officer, 
but the farmers and landholders were held to aceouuti foi’ the 
commission of crime within cheir respective spheres of iuflaenee, 
and then dudes were performed, so far as they were performed 
at all, through the agenoy of the hereditary village watohraen. 
Efficiency depended solely on authority and the power to exact 
obedience : and this in itself provided a check against arbitrary 
or tyrannical action Petty criminal cases were decoded by the 
landholder and more serious offieneos were tried by the amil ; 
but civil suits had to rest on. arbitration, while recourse was had 
to the panchayat in matters affecting caste or lohgion With 
the introduction of British rule the old system was but slightly 
modified. The tahsildars were entrusted with the duties of 
police offioeis within their several jurisdictions, and were allowed 
one and a half per cent on the eoUectious for the support 
of an efficient establishment As before, the persons engaging 
for the payment of the revenue were responsible for the 
preservation of order and the prevention of crime in their 
estates, while in the case of robberies the responsibility was 
shared with the tahsildar. This system pi oved most unsatisfac- 
tory, for the tahsildars failed to maintain an adequate force and 
there was little ascunty for life or property. Even in 1806 the 
collector did not consider it safe to travel about the district 
without an armed escort. In the follow'ing year the tahsildars 
were -relieved of their police duties and a foioe was organised 
under the direct contiol of the magistrate : a number of thanaa 
was established, each having jurisditiion over a compact block 
of country about twenty miles square. The police, however, 
remained a very inefficient body, for few crimes were either 
reported or detected ; and it was not till 1 817, when Mr T. O. 
Bobertson was appointed magistrate 'hat any real mprowraent 
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took place. He made streaaous efforts to suppress highway 
robbery and thvig^, which wore rife at that time^ and he estab- 
lished marhalas or outposts, in the charge of three or four men, 
at intervals not exceeding fonr miles along the principal 
thoroughfares. The improvement unfortunately was shortlived, 
for the police rapidly deteriorated and, until the appointment of 
Mr. Caldecott as magistrate in 1833, the district continued in a 
state of general disoiganisation. Matters had been made woise 
by the abolition of the old chauhidari system in 1824 and its 
leplaoement by that known as 7‘asadbanch, whereby every 
cultivator had to contribute towards the coat of tho village 
watchmen. This had given rise to the greatest abuses and con- 
tinual conflicts between the landholdei's and the police daroglias, 
who generally nominated the watchmen , tho latter wore often, 
bad characters, in league both with the police and the profes- 
sional dacoita, so that in a short timo crime became more 
prevalent than ever. To remedy this evjL Mr. Caldecott, who 
won the confidence of the people in a remarkable degree, detei- 
miiiod to abolish the chauhidars altogether and, in their stead, 
01 ganised a village watch with the aid of the sam%ndars In 
each village a general place of rendezvous was fixed where all 
the inhabitdnts were to assemble on an alarm, w'hile every night 
the village was patrolled by four of the able-bodied men. This 
somewhat original plan was actually carried into effect and 
lasted for several years • but it gradually dropped into disuse, 
and from 1843 the praetico was resumed of employing watchmen 
nominated by the landowners and remunerated by a rent-free 
giant of land. Mr. Caldecott at the same time entered on a 
campaign against, the daeoits which resulted in the capture of 
several important gangs and the effectual dispersion of many 
others, though often this was accomplished after severe fighting. 
In 1845 the police system was revised on an extensive scale. A 
large number of small and useless outposts were abolished and 
the thanas were made to correspond with the tahsils, the only 
exceptions being Gawnpore and Bithur, where the tract to the 
west of the Pandu was formed into the Saehendi circle. Besides 
the twelve stations, there were two outposts- at Hawabganj and 
Colonolganj in Cawnpore and 33 others n the district with four 
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or live men at eaeli. The tahsildare were given police powers, 
and the general superintendence of the force maintained within 
the limits of their jurisdiction. These measures met with gieat 
success ; hut the chief obstacle to effective administiation was 
the varied composition of the force, which was raised in various 
manners and subjeet to diffeient rules such as the civil thana, 
police, the militaiy police and the eantonmeut police, the last of 
of whom were subordinate in every respect to the militaiy 
authorities. 

This imperfect system was not remedied till after the 
Mutiny, when Act V of 1861 provided for the entertainment 
of an organised constabulary for the whole of the North-Western 
Provinces, with certain irregular police acting m unison with 
it, the latter in this district comprising the municipal force at 
Cawnpors and the cha/ah'hdars employed in the towns, the vill- 
ages and on the roads aud canals. Subsequently in 1877, an 
important change was made by amalgamating the provincial 
police with that of Oudh, a matter of high concern to Cawnpoie 
as to all the border districts. Since that date the only altera- 
tion deserving mention has been the aholidon of the municipal 
ckaukidars of Cawnpore, and the replacement of that ill-paid 
and inefficient body by the ordinary provincial police The 
reforms effected in 1861 were accompanied by a redistribu- 
tion of the police stations and circles. The former included 
those in the city and cantonment, known as Kotwali, Anwar- 
ganj, Colonelganj, Nawabganj and Cantonment, with depen- 
dent outposts at Kaiyanpur, Permit-ghat, Gwaltoli, Filkhana, 
Horse Artillery Bazar, Gilis Bazar, Nauhasta and Satatia 
Purwa, foi the city and suburban area; and in the district one 
at the headquarters of each existing tahsil, and at Sheoli, 
Chaubepur, Kakwan, Easulabad, Mangalpur, Sikandra, Musa- 
nagar, Sajeti, Gajner, Sarh and Maharajpur. There were also 
outposts at Araul, Barah, Dig, Pura, Kainjri, Tikri, Ahirwan 
and Kuankhera. This arrangement has since undergone sevcial 
modifications. The Chaubepur station has been closed, and the 
outposts either abolished or raised to the status of reporting stations. 
At the present time there arc five city stations, known as Kotwali, 
Anwurgftuj C Ion Iganj rdkhana and ‘Vawabganj one in 
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eautonmeiitSj and twenty -two ib the rest of the district. These 
last are at Akharpur and Gajner in the Akbarpur tahsil; at 
Bilhaur, Kakwan, Eastilabad and Kainjri in Bilhanr; at 
Bhognipur, Mnsanagar and Sikandra in Bhognipur ; at Kal jan- 
pur, Bithnr, Sachendi and Bidhnu in Cawnpore ; at Derapnr 
and Mangalpur in tahsil Derapur; at Sheorajpur and Shcoli 
in Sheorajpur; at Jfarwal^ Sarh and Maharajpur in Harwal; 
and at Qhatampnr and Sajati in tahsil Ghatampnr. It is now 
proposed to reduce the number by making the Nawabganj sta- 
tion an outpost and transferring iis i ural area to Kalyanpiir , 
by amalgamating Kainjri with Kakwan, making over the por- 
tions of its circle which lie in Sheorajpur and Derapnr to those 
tahsils; and by abolishing Saih, the area being assigned to 
Narwal, while a part of the latter is to be transferred to the 
Maharajpur circle. This scheme would give to each tKana 
an average area of 95 square miles and a population of 49,945 
persons. It would still leave the arrangement somewhat defec- 
tive from an administrative point of view; for several of the 
stations are situated close to the boundaries of the tahsils in 
which they lie, and this results in considerable inconvenience 
in the matter of subdivisional criminal work. 

The distribution of the police force at the present time is 
shown in the appendix.^ The regular civil police stationed 
at the ihamas comprises 40 sub-inspectors, 60 head constables 
and 500 men, apart from the 14 head constables and 160 men 
employed as municipal police in the city and cantonment. 
Besides these the reserve comprises eight sub-inspectors, 21 
head constables and 98 men; and the armed police, 260 men of 
all grades, includes the hsed guards at the treasuries and other 
places. The whole is in the charge of the superintendent, who 
has one or more assistants, as well as a deputy superintendent: 
there are also a reserve inspector, a prosecuting inspector and 
three circle inspectors. The town chauhidars entertained under 
Act XX of 1866 are 37 in, number, and are paid from the usual 
house-tax imposed on the places in w'hich that enactment is in 
force, The village clMuhidars, of whom there are 2,758, are 
divided between the various rural tJuincis- and are now Govern 
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ment servants paid in cash from local funds. There remain the 
load chauhldm’e, 172 men in all, who patiol the provincial 
roads and are located in Gh/iV/ltis dependent on the police sta- 
tions situated on or near the main highways. 

The criminal administiation of the district presents no 
peculiar fearnres, and the crime is of the ordinary type associated 
•ftith districts containing a great city and a large Thahnr popu- 
lation in the rural area In former days the tract bore an evil 
reputation for the turbulence of its inhabitantSj and the task 
of repressing crime, and especially highway lobbery and dacbity, 
was the hardest that confronted the magistrate. Moreover, the 
city was the refuge of countless criminals from Oudh and of 
numbers of suspects who lesorted thither from other parts of 
India with the object of securing their retreat into native terri- 
tory beyond the Ganges. The annexation of Oudh put an 
end to this state of affairs and since that event the reputation 
of Cawnpore has improved immensely, so that it may now be 
considered from the police point of view one of the least 
troublesome of the largo cities in these provinces. The riots of 
1900 weie of an exceptional nature, and the combination of 
circumstances -which brought about their occurrence may not 
he expected to recur Naturally there is the usual professional 
element in the city, which is lespoiisible for a certain amount 
of burglary and house-breaking: but organised crime is rare. 
In the district the most common forms of crime are petty 
theft, burglary and criminal tiespass, with its customary con- 
comitants of affrays and grievous hurt. Every year a certain 
number of dacoitiea is reported; but these are for the most part 
of a technical nature, although occasionally a gang rises to 
ephemeral prominence : as for example that of the notorious 
Darab Shah, a native of the Bilhanr tahsil, who for years harried 
the Etawah and Earrukhabad districts and was hanged with 
several of his associates in the Fatehgarb jail in 1901. Returns 
of crime for recent years may be found in the appendix.* It 
will be seen that the pieventive sections of the Criminal Proce- 
dure Code are liberally applied, and the beneficial result is 
illustrated by the diminution in the number of convictions 
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which has lately been observed, although the viaitations of 
famine and scarcity inevitably bring about an increase in the 
repoits of petty eiime. Cattle theft is fairly pieyalent, but 
IS of a sporadic nature and does not assume the organised form 
for which the northern districts of the Doah are notorious. It 
IS generally attributable to Chamars, who either dispose of the 
stolen beasts at the nearest bazar or else slaughter them for the 
sake of their hides. The district is not troubled by any of the 
proscribed criminal tribes ; hut thero are numbers of the vagrant 
and criminally addicted castes, such as Nats, Kanjars and 
Baurias, the last being especially troublesome though seldom 
held lesponsible foi' the graver ofienees. 

In former days there can bo no doubt that the crime of 
female infanticide was very prevalent in the district, as was also 
the ease in Oudh and the adjoining tracts of the Doab. No 
effective steps, however, were taken with a view to its suppres- 
sion till the introduction of che Infanticide Act, under the terms 
of which sixteen clans of Rajputs, inhabiting 177 villages, were 
proclaimed in 1876-77. The number was reduced in the same 
year by the exemption of the Jadons; but preventive measures 
were found necessary in many cases, paitieulariy in villages of 
the Bais, Chauhan, Bhadauna and Sengar clans, on account of 
the abnormal proportion of male to female births and the high 
death-rate among infant girls. In several instances prosecutions 
were undertaken, though without success; but the continuance 
of surveillance proved most effective, and by degrees it was found 
possible to reduce the number of villages The process was 
continued gradually, and by 1900 only five proclaimed villages 
remained, of which three were exempted during the year ; while 
similar recommendations, not long afterwards accepted, were 
made on behalf of the two otheis, the Chauhan village of Mangfca 
near Gajuer and the Panwar colony of Dohru in the Ghatampur 
tahsil. It is probably the case that the crime, as practised in 
old days, is extinct; but though violent means are not em- 
ployed, no amount of supervision can prevent the neglect of 
female children, and that from causes which undoubtedly suggest 
exposure. At the last census m 1901 females amounted to no 
more than 46 per cent, of the total Kajput population, and the 
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real proportion is considerably lower, as allowance must be made 
for the number of males absent from their homos. 

The district jail at the cession was located in the Cawnpore 
cantonment, but on the removal of the courts to Bithur, in 1811, 
a temporary arrangement was made till the erection of a new 
jail at Gulaiya near Nawabganj, a short distance cast of the 
present Orphanage road and south of that leading to Bithnr, 
The building was of a primitive type, and as late as 1835 
prisoners under differrsnt terms of imprisonment were mingled 
together, even those under trial being confined in the same wards 
as life convicts, while frequently no distinction was made 
between civil and criminal prisoners, Indiseiimmate intercourse 
with relations and friends was peimitted, and for some years at 
any rate the inmates were given a money allowance wherewith 
to purchase food. Extensive reforms weic introduced in 1835 
and subsequent years, and the building was greatly improved 
The prisoners were regularly classified, a standard dietary was 
framed and a scale of labour adopted: the convicts were em- 
ployed either on road-making outside the jail or else in the 
manufacture of the clothing required In the prison. This jail 
was destroyed during the Mutiny, and after the lestoration of 
order a new building was erected near Sirsaya-ghat, between the 
the district courts and the river. It is of i octangular sliapc, 
and within are the several wards, offices and dispensary. The 
superintendence of the jail, which is of the socond-elass, is 
entrusted as usual to the civil surgeon. The manufactures 
eairisd on within the walls are of the ordinary typo, including 
cotton-weaving, oil-pressmg and the production of grass mats, 

, In the days of Oudh rule excise formed merely an item, in 
the land revenue demand, but it was levied separately from the 
earliest time of the Company’s administration. Taxes were 
imposed on the manufacture and vend of si>irit, on hemp drugs, 
opium and tan, as at the present day; but the system of collec- 
tion varied from time to time, especially in the ease of country 
spirit, which has always supplied the bulk of the excise revenue. 
At first each shop was licensed separately, and the income thus 
obtained amounted in 1802-03 to Es, 21,73d, while the annual 
average for the next ten years waa Ee 78 895 In 1813 however, 
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a change was made, and a distillery was erected at Cawnpore 
and worked on behalf of Government; it served an area 
extending to a distance of eight miles from the city, and the 
licensed vendors paid still-head duty as well as a certain sum 
daily for the privilege of sale. The lesb of the district was 
leased to a faimer, who managed to secuie for himself and his 
connections a practical monopoly for seveial years till, in 1822, 
the ring was broken up and the farming system abolished. The 
distillery, too, had met with a like fate three years after its 
establishment, owing the facilities it affoicled to the Euiopean 
soldieis of obtaining liq^uoi ; but it was started afresh in 1831, and 
in 1840 it was placed under the superintendence of the militaiy 
ofheer in charge of the Sadr Eazar, so as to provide a moie effi- 
cient check on the sale of liquor to the troops. The total income 
fiom spiiiti from 1S13 to 1822 averaged Rs. 93,084 annually, and 
in the nest ten years it wms Rs. 90,135, while the average for the 
ensuing decade was Rs. 76,095, the decline being due to the 
general confusion into which the administration of the distiict 
had fallen at that period It subsequently regained the old lei el, 
amounting to over a lakh in 1845 and the following year, but 
later figures are unfortunately not available. Outside the dis- 
tillery area ths practice fiom 1831 onwards was to farm out the 
various parganas to contractors, who were lesponsiblo for the 
supply of liquor in the licensed shops and had to furnish a 
substantial seeuriry. This system lasted till 1862, when the 
whole district appears to have been brought under tho distillery 
system. Five distilleries were established, at Nawahganj, Easul- 
abad, Akbarpui, Derapur and Ghatampur, the three last being 
abolished between 1886 and 1888, and that of Raaulabad havjng 
disappeared in 1883 Still-head duty was levied on all liquor 
issued from the distilleries, and the license fees were put up to 
auction annually : the latter practice was abandoned in favour 
of a fixed fee in 1869-70; but the innovation proved a failure, 
and a modified form of competition was introduced in the follow- 
ing year. There was a separate contract for the supply of rum to 
the cantonment at a fixed duty of Rs. 3 per gallon, and this was 
raised to Rs, 4 in 1878. Other changes comprised the introduc- 
tion of the modified distillery systom m the city and pargana of 
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Cawnpore in 1880, and a similar though unsuccessful experiment 
in Ghatampar in 1890 ; liut ia neither case was the practice 
maintained for long, though in 1895 the city shops, as well as 
seven others in the Cawnpoie and hTarwal tahsils, were settled with a 
single contractor till 1807 : the monopoly was instituted in order 
to breat a Kalwar ring, and served its purpose. At the present 
time the ordinary distillery system is in force throughout the 
district, the liquor being obtained either from the Government 
distillery near the old parade ground, built in 1SS5, or from that 
in Coiiperganj belonging to the Cawnpoie Sogai Woiks, The 
excise receipts on account of countiy liquor aie much abo\e 
the general average, owing largely to the nature of the city 
population. T’rom 1877-78 to 1886-87 the average annual 
amount for license-fees was Rs. 4S,8o5 and for still-head duty 
Es. 38,823, while the consumption was 38,823 gallons, There 
was an immense difference between the figines of the first and 
of the last year, for while the rate of duty remained unchanged 
the consumption rose from 12,857 to 97,144 gallons and 
license-fees from Es. 10,051 to Es. 1,18,679. During the nest 
decade still-head duty averaged Es. 1,20,259, license-fees 
Rs. 91,221 and the consumption 95,679 gallons The last ten 
years ending with 1006-07 have witnessed a great iacioase in 
the income, though the consumption has remained almost 
stationary. It averaged 100,921 gallons, while still-head duty 
brought in Es. 2,21,208 and license-fees Rs 1,55,550 annually * 
There are now 184 retail shops, and the ratio of receipts to 
population is almost the highest in the provinces. 

The statistics given in the appendix show that a large 
amount is obtained on account of foreign liquor, principally in 
the form of licenses. These included two hotels and two railway 
refreshment-room licenses, seven shop licenses for consumption 
off the premises, and seven, of which four are in the native 
quarters of the city, for consumption on oi off the premises. 

Some Es. 3,320 are received annually on account of the 
fermented liquors known as tan and smdhi, obtained from the 
sap of the tar or toddy and the kkajur or Palmyra palms. The 
right of vend is leased to a contractor, and the system has 
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undergone foTT modifieations. At one time each pargana was 
auctioned separately and in some years separate contracts were 
made for the sale of the two kinds of liquor, but at present a single 
lease is given for the entire area. 

The light of selling hemp drugs is similarly leased to a 
single contractor, and the only change in the system has been the 
recent introduction of triennial contracts. The revenue from 
diugs has iisen enormously of late years, though this rise has not 
been accompanied by any increase in the consumption buu lather 
the reverse. The average receipts from 1S77-7S to 1886-87 were 
Es. 33,378 annually, for the next ten years Rs, 47,359 and for 
the last decade no less than Es. 1,05,735. The drugs mainly take 
the form of chdras, imported from the Punjab, and bhang, 
principally from Bahraieh and. Nepal ; that known as ganja is 
seldom used, though formerly large quantities were consumed, 
both of pathar from beyond the Jumna and of haluchar from 
Bengal For the five years ending with 1896-97 tlie average 
amounts issued were 114'4 mannds of ckaras, 251‘4 of ganja, 
and 6S6’5 maunds of per annum, while in the last ten 

jears the average was onlj' 7-07 maunds oi geenja, as compared 
with 121 of cho.'i'as and 617 of bhang. The number of licensed 
shops at the present time is 126. 

The consumption of hemp drugs is exceeded, relatively to 
the population, only in Lucknow, Benares and Dehra Dun, and 
the same districts surpass Cawnpore in the ratio of the revenue 
derived from opium to the total number of inhabitants. The 
system of auctioning licenses for the sale of excise opium was 
instituted in 1877 and has remained in force ever since, the only 
change of importance being the abolition of official vend at tho 
sub-treasuries in 1901 with the result that license-fees mereased 
rapidly. From 1877-78 to 1886-87 the average annual receipts 
fiom opium were Ks, 39,136, and the consumption 084 maunds. 
For the nest ten years the figures were Es. 50,746 and 127 3 
maunds and for • the last decade Rs. 57,292 and 133*9 mannds. 
There are at present 45 retail shops m the district. 

Stamp duty has been levied on documents ever since the 
introduction of British rule. Up to 1824 the income thus derived 
formed the crat on of the su ordinate judicial officers who 
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were consequently paid in proportion to the work done. There 
was a separate establishment for the sale of stamps till 1344, wheiL 
it was abolished and the right of vend made over to the treasurer, 
who received a commission of two per cent. The increasing 
importance of the stamp revenue is clearly illustrated by the 
returns, the average for the ten years ending with 1811-12 
being Es. 5,980 ; for tho next decade Rs. 26,094 ; for the third ten 
years Es. 45,033; and from 1832-33 to 1841-42 Es. 61,744. 
The process has continued to the present day, foi whereas the 
receipts during the ten years ending with 1876-77 averaged 
Es, 1,34,063 annually, the mean income for tho decade terminat- 
ing in 1906-07 was no loss than Es. 8,03,890.-^ Of the latter sum 
over 74 per cent, was derived fiom the sale of court-fee and 
judicial stamps, the increase undei this head being especially 
remaikable. The rise has been most lapid since 1901, and it is 
probably not unconnected with the enhanced volume of litigation 
\\hich accompanied the introduction of the tenancy legislation of 
that year. 

The registrar of Cawnpore is the district judge, and sub- 
ordinate to him are departmental sub-rcgistrarB at the head- 
quarters of each tahsil. Eatuially the heaviest work is that of 
the Cawnpore office, amounting to nearly three-fifths of the whole. 
Next 111 order comoa Bilhaur, while there is little differenoe 
between the others save that Ghatampur and ISTarwal are far 
below the average in this icspect. During the five years ending 
with 1906-07 the average lotal receipts on account of registration 
were Es. 12,493 annually, of which Rs 7,432 were derived from 
the office of the Cawnpore sub-registrar, Es. 993 from Bilhaur 
and only Es. 301 from Narwal; w'hilo the expenditure for the 
same period averaged Es. 6,754, leaving a net income of 
Es. 5,739. 

Income-tax was first raised under Act XSXII of 1860, 
which gave place to Act XVI of 1861 with its moie lenient rate 
of assessment. The moasuro terminated in 1865, but in 1867 a 
license-tax was imposed on tiades and piofessions, replaced 
by the certificate-tax on all incomes exceeding Rs. 600 under 
Act IX of 1868. A regular income-tax wms introduced by Act 
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XTT TT of 1869. renewed by Act XVI of 1870^ wbicb, was levied 
at the rate of six pies per rupee ou profits of Es. 500 and upwards. 
This was abolished in 1872 : in the first year of its operation 
SjldO persons weie assessed;, and the tax yielded Rs 7,67,657. 
Under the license-tax sanctioned by Act VIII of 1877 the sum 
of Es. 61j029 was realised m the first year, and this remained in 
force till the introduction of the existing income-tax under Act 
II of 1886, modified in 1903 by the exemption of incomes under 
Es. 1,000. Tables given in the appendix show the amount 
eolleeted in each year since 1890-91, both for the whole district 
and for each tahsil as well as for the city of Cawnpore.* During 
the ten years ending with 1906-07 the average receipts were 
Es. 1,74,614, the relief affoided by the concession of 1903 being 
illustrated by the fact that for the last year under the old rules 
the total exceeded two lakhs. A peculiar feature of income-tax 
collection in this district is the unusual amounts collected by 
companies and assessed on the profits of companies. These 
averaged for the decade Es 54,456, which is a much larger figure 
than that of any other district. It is hut natural to find that the 
bulk of the.^tax is paid in the city, and the amount assessed m the 
rural tracts is relatively insignificant : it is highest in the Bhogni- 
pur and Bilhanr tahsils and lowest in Xarwal and Ghatfimpur. 

In the early days of British rule there was no regular 
postal establishment, and the only provision for the carriage of 
the mails was the maintenance of runners between the principal 
towns of the province for official correspondence. Within the 
district the transmission of the mails to and from the headquarteis 
was assigned to the landowneis through v hose estates the roads 
ran : and it is but natural that such a system should have proved 
highly unsatisfactory, papers from the outlying police stations 
often taking seven or eight days to reach their destination. An 
improvement was effected in 1834 by employing a staff of 38 
runners, paid by the mmindars ; but the latter performed their 
duty very irregularly, with the result that the runners frequently 
absconded and great delay ensued. To remedy this defect a 
cess of one anna pei cent, was imposed on the whole body of 
malgusaTS- and by tliis means an efScmnfc staff was obtamed the 
' Appeodn, tsblei lUt and XIV 
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number being increased to 46 men in 1844. In the meanwhile 
the General Post Office had been established, giving Cawnpore 
regular means of communication "with the headquarters of Govern- 
ment and ^Yltil other districts. As yet, however, there was no 
local post and private letters could only be sent through the 
agency of the police, who were still responsible for the transmis- 
sion of official correspondence. The practice, though for many 
years m constant use, was accordingly made legal in 1846, the 
postage being fixed at two pico per packet, while the postal cleiks 
at the tlianas were given an additional remuneration of two 
rupees a mouth. This plan proved very successful until the 
rapid increase in the bulk of the coirespondence handled rendered 
it necessary to develop the regular postal service : and this was 
done in 1864, when a number of the local mail lines were trans- 
ferred to the Postal department The district dale continued to 
exist for a long time after this date , but from the first it was 
intended to replace it altogether, save in the case of those offices 
which were considered necessary for administrative purposes, 
but which were not likely to prove successful financially. In this 
district the transfer took place at an early date, for by 1876 there 
were 29 imperial post-offices and only four belonging to the district 
dak, the latter being finally abolished in 1906. During recent years 
the number of offices has been greatly increased, and the district is as 
well supplied in this respect as any other part of the provinces. 
Piom the list given in the appendix it will be seen that in Cawnpore 
there are a head office and twelve town sub-offices^ which do all the 
ordinary work of offices of this class, save that payment of money- 
orders is made only at thehead-office, AnwarganjandHawabganj. 
In the rest of the distiict there are eleven sub-offices and no fewer 
than 54 blanch offices, the former being located at each of thetahsil 
headquarters and at Jhmjhak, Rura,Bhaupur and Chaubepur, while 
thelatter are to he found in every village of any size oi importance. 
The mails are earned as far as possible by rail : the sub-offices all lie 
on or near the railway with the exception of Ghatampur, Derapur 
and ISTai'wal, while even these are conveniently situated on 
metalled roads. Prom the sub-offices they are distributed to the 
various branches by means of runners, the old system being both 
economical and expeditious 
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The first line of telegraph was erected in 1855 when through 
communication was established between Calcutta and Agra, 
following the course of the grand trunk road. This proved of 
great service during the Mutiny, althongh there was not time to 
bring up reinforeemente to the relief of Cawnpore before the 
disaster had occurred. This line was afterwards replaced by that 
along the railway, and the district now possesses a good numbei* 
of railway telegraph offices at the stations on the various lines. 
There is no Government office in the district, but in Cawnpore 
itself there are combined post and telegraph offices at the 
Cawnpore head office, Cawnpore West, Railganj, Collectorganj, 
Generalganj and Kawabganj. Mention may also be made of the 
departmental Lines of telegraph along the main canals. 

The only municipality in the district is that of Cawnpore, 
which came into esistence on the 22nd hfovember 1861. Prior 
to that date there had been some form of local taxation, but it is 
difficult to ascertain its exact nature Originally, it would seem, 
the entire station and city were included in the cantonment, and 
this is shown by the names given to some of thcm^^’Aaf^as, suchaa 
PiLkhana and Eoti-godown, which suggest the purposes for which 
the Bites were taken up. There was no civil station till 1819, 
when land was acquired for the purpose in Kawabganj outside 
the cantonment limits : but at all events the map of 1840 makes 
it clear that not only Nawabganj but also the city, save for the 
eastern portion containing the Sadr Eazar, were distinct from the 
cantonment and were no longer subject to military jurisdiction. 
The city was then under the direct control of the district magis- 
trate, and the police establishment was maintained at the cost of 
Government. There was, however, a night watch of 184 chauki- 
dars, the cost of which was met from a cess levied on the 
inhabitants, the assessment being determined by a committee of 
the principal residents in each muhallaf appeals lying to a head 
committee of seven persons for the whole city. The tax, which 
was most unpopular with the people, brought in about Ee. 10,000 
annually, and of this sum Es. 7,000 were devoted to the main- 
tenance of tho chauhidars, Es. 2,000 to conservancy and the 
balance to improvements and other charges Conservancy at 
that tune left much to be desired. There wero but six carts for 
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cau-ying away filth, the sowers were g^^nerally defective and th© 
hotise or sahoidinafce di'ains so badly cosstructed that they often 
aotied as mere cesspools. Private houses depeeded on their own 
sweepers, who emptied all filth into the large esca’iations in the 
aubarbs. Sail age found its way into the streets, and we aie told 
that before diaine were made the state of the city was disgusting. 
Such a condition of affairs was but natural ; and it is not sur- 
prising that the place was considered very unhoalthy, while the 
many large eseavablons filled with decomposing animal and 
vegetable matter added co the general impurity of the atmosphere; 
matters being rendered worse by the narrowness of the streets 
and the congestion of the population, factors which cause grave 
concern even at the present day. In. the beginning of 1857 the 
city was brought under the opeiations of Act XX of 1866, though 
the Mutiny arrested all progress and nothing was attempted 
under this enactment, which but slightly modified existing condi- 
tions tiU 1861. On the 21st of February 1860 the civil ststiom 
was formed out of the western poition of the old cantonment, 
which was then made over to the civil authorities. The munici- 
pality constituted in 1861 at first comprised only this area and 
for some time the city was admmisteied as an Act XX town, the 
income of somo Es. 46,000 fiom the house-tas being devoted to 
police, conservancy, lighting and watering the roads. In 1866, 
by whn-h time the city had been included iu the muaicipal area, a 
tax on professiouR and trades, generally known as the license-tax, 
was introduced, and this together with the ground rent for the 
civil station, and the taxes levied on bazars, jam w and 
appeals to have constituted the munieipal income. The munici- 
pality «as reorganieed under Act VI of 1S6S and again under 
Act XV of 1873, which intvodueed the elective system, th© 
committee then compiising six officials and twelve persons elected 
biennially ly the rate-payers. The hoard is now constituted 
under Act I of lOOO, and consists of two official, S.ve nominated 
and S2 elected members, including fcho chairman, thiee being 
returned from each of the seven wards into which tbeaieais 
divided. Since 1968 a covenanted civilian has been appointed 
chairman whose duties will be wholly confined to mum- 
eipal woik. T|ie boundaries of the muuVipal'ty were mdarged 
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in 1866 by the addition of the Kursan’'aTi mV’hidla, formeily 
incladed m the eantonmontj and again in ISSS by the tiansfer 
from the lattar of a poition of the Sadr Ba^ar and of Haiiisganj 
and Faithfnlganj A faither extension made in 1901 by 
taking a large area on the irest including the villages of JHaivab- 
ganj, Ghiisramaiij Gutaiya and the greater part of Jiihi Khmd. 
Since the introduction of the lieense-rax many changes have been 
made in the municipal taxation In 1874 a duty on boats mooied 
within municipal limits was introduced, and this was follou cd 
two years later by licenses on hackney carriages in 1836 by a 
wheel-tax on vehicles and in 1SS9 by a similar tax on hand-carts 
There was no octroi as in most other munieipalitiesj since it was 
eonsidared that such a tax would become merely a transit duty 
and would damage the through trade of the most important 
maiket in the provinces. The necessity for realising ^a laigor 
income for municipal purposes, however, led to the Imposition of 
octroi in 1892 ; but it remained in force only for six months, as 
the tax was shown on the representation of the Chamber of 
Commerce to be totally unsuitable for a large commercial centie 
and it was abolished, except in the ease of animals for slaughtei. 
In its place there was introduced a terminal-tax at varying latea 
on goods biought into Cawnpoie by rail or river, with a similar 
expoit-tax save in the case of sugai, wheat, pulses, nee and 
oilseeds ; and also a terminal toll at fixed rates per cart, hand- 
cart and pack animal, certain articles such as salt, fodder and 
honlcar being exempted. In January 1901, in order to meet the 
additional expenditure necessitated by the drainage scheme, a 
house-tax was imposed on all buildings, lands and houses wit’im 
municipal limits at the rate of Rs 3-2-0 per cent, of the annual 
value. The old license-tax is still in existence, and is levied on 
all persons or firms exercising any piofession oi carrjing on any 
trade within the municipality at rates varying with the annual 
profit, the minimum assessable amount being Rs. 300 per annum 
The details of incomo and expenditure under the main heads foi 
each year since 1390-91 will be found in the appendix,* Some 
account of the waterworks, conservancy and drainage undei- 
takings of the municipality wdll be given in the article on 
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CaTrnpo e citj Thes ba e Leen tff cied foi the .nost pait 
by loans^ of Vihcth tbe eaihest \ras that lo.TOwed for drainage 
TForks in 1872, tha sum of 11? 2,13,000 being advanced by 
Goveininent and repaid in instalments, the debt being dually 
cleared off in 1SS9-90. In, 1893 the stim of Rs, lIjSOjOOO was 
borrowed in four instalments to defray the cost of the ir^aterworks 
scheme, the loan being repayable in BO half-yearly instalments of 
Rs. 26,993. An additional sum of three lakhs tras bon owed in 
1901-02 and the following year on aeeoimt of she sewerage acheme ; 
but this was repaid from a loan of ten lakhs raised in the open 
market in 1903, fiheu the tsndor of the Bank of Bengal at 98 per 
cent, was aooepted : this operation was noteworthy as the first 
inscanee of I'esort to the open market on the part of any munici- 
pality in these provinces. Ror the esteusion of the sewerage 
scheme two further loans of one lakh oaob were obtained from 
Government in 1905, each being repayable in 40 half-yearly 
msfcalments of Es. 3 ,CjG. For the ten years ending with 1906-07 
tfao average annual receipts of the munioipality, including 
loans, were Es, 6,79,300, and the expenditure for tho same period 
Rs. 6,87,000. 

The operations of Act SX of 1866 were extended in 1861 
to the towns of Akbarpur, Amrodha, BiJbaur, Bithar, Gajuer, 
yiasanagar, Easdhan and Sikandra, while subsequently, in 1873, 
K'ajafgarb and Farwal were added to the list. In some instances, 
hou'ever, it was found that tho places were too insignificant and 
too poor to beai the cost of administration, and consequently the 
measure was withdrawn from Amrodha, Xajafgarh, Gajner 
and Easdhan, the last surviving till 1896. In 1909 the list was 
further reduced by the withdrawal of the Act from Xarwal. 
There are now four chai^hidaH towns . in which the usual 
housa-tax is levied for the provision of w’ateh-and-ward. 
the maintenance of a coos'ervaucy staff and for the execution 
of minor local improvements. Details of the annaal income 
and espenditurs will he found in the several articles on the 
places m question. The Village Sanitation Act, 1S92, is in force 
in the Act XX towns and in Barai Gaibu. The provisions 
of section 84 of Act V of 1861 have been applied to 
Cawnpbre, Jftjmau, Akbarpur, Bilhaar, Sheorajpnr Derapur, 
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Narwal, Ghatampur and the combined villages of Ra^w^atpur, 
Maswanpur and. Kahadeo, 

Local affairs beyond mumeipal limiis are entrusted to the 
district board, an institution which first came into existence in 
1884, when it took the place of the old district committee, the 
latter having been formed in 1871 by the amalgamation of the 
various committees concerned with the management of education, 
roads and ferries, the local post-office and the like. The functions 
of the boaid, especially in the matter of finance, were widely 
extended in 1907, and its work is of a very miscellaneous 
character. The constitution of the board is identical with that of 
other distiicts, and the members include the magistrate, the 
subdivisional officers and unofficial persons returned by direct 
election fiom each tahsil. The annual income and expenditure 
under the main heads for each year from 1890-91 onwards is 
shown in the appendix.* 

The earliest information Hoarding the state of education in 
the district is that derived from the report of 1845. There were 
than only three schools classed as other than indigenous, namely, 
the free school at Cawnpore, formed for the use of poor Christian 
children, with a large addition of natives, supported partly by 
Government and partly by local subscriptions; and two mission 
schools, the female orphan asylum, dating from I8i7, and a 
recently started boys’ school, the total number of pupils in the three 
schools being S45. The mdigemus schools comprised 179 Persian, 
280 Hindi, 16 Arabic and 53 Sanskrit institutions, with 
4,274 scholars in all. Most of these -were of a very indiff^irent 
type, without qualified teachers, and of an ephemeral character, 
particularly the Hindi schools, which w’-ere regularly dispersed at 
harvest time. The Arabic and Sanskrit schools were neoessai ily 
of a supeiior description, and some of the latter, notably those 
supported by the Peshwm at Bithur, had a considerable reputation. 
The teachers in the other schools seldom received fixed salaries, 
the average wage in the Hindi schools being Rs 3-12-8 per 
mensem, derived chiefly from presents, while that in the Persian 
schools, obtained usually from similar sources, was Rs. 6-4-6. 
Cawnpore was not one of the eight experimental district in which 
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vernaeular school we a opened by Govaimnent^ a ,d no steps were 
taken till October lSo5, nhaa the tahsili schools were started, at 
Cawnpore, Bilhaur^ Isarwal, Aklarpur, Kasulabatl and Sh.oraJ- 
pur. These caoia to au. end with the Mutiny but ware reorganised 
in 1S58, with the exception of Bheorajpur, while others were 
founded, at Ghatampnr, Bithur, Easdhan, Pukbrayaa and SlieoU. 
In 1S59 the hodqabandi system of village schools was inlrodaeed, 
25 being opened at first; while in the following year a new tahsili 
school was started as Berapur. making eleven in all, with an 
attendanee of 643 pupils, the kalqabandi schools rben nuiabeiing 
50 wirh 1,369 pupils and tbo indigenous institutions aggregating 
361 with 2,936 eeholars. During the next tea years rapid pro- 
gress was made. The changes in the ra’isili schools comprised 
the substitution of Khanpur for Easdhan. in 1S6S, though this 
dropped out of existence in 1S67, and the disappearance in the 
latter year of the Cawnpore school, owing lo the foimation of a 
zila school which had originated as an anglo-vernacular aided 
school in 1S61. Similar angle- vernacular, or subsm ip tion schools 
as they ware called, were opened at Derapur in IS 63 and at 
Bilbaur and Akbarpur in the next year, as well as private 
unaided institutions of a like nature at ISTarw'al, Ghatampur, 
Khanpur and Najafgarh, Grauts-in-aid were extended to the 
latter In 1S6S, and others were started at Sanga wan, Sheoli, Bithur, 
Bachendi, Sheoiajpur, Khamaila, Rasulabad and Mushta, though 
the last had but a brief esisbenee, while vSheorajpur w'as closed in 
1387, Sheoli, Bithur and Sacheiidx in 186S and Sangawan a year 
later. Bemalo education was first attempted in l8b4-6o, when 
schools were opened at Cawnpore and Akbarpur, the number 
being greatly increased in subseejuent years. Mention should 
also be made of the establishment of the Christ Church school by the 
Sociciey for the Pi’opagatioa of the Gospiei iu 1659, to which the 
branch at Generalganj was added in 1362, and those at -Jajraaii 
and Begamganj in 1868, though these were subsc<^uently given 
up, while the orphanage at Aerepur was maictamed as before. 
Conseij^ueiitly m iS'70'71 thei'C was a zils. school with 22/ pupils, 
nine tahsili schools attended by 374 boys. 111 IjolqtihAndi schoola 
with 3,423 pupils and 20 giria’ schools with 315 on the lolB, 
all supported by Government; and in addition nine aided anglo- 
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vernaeiilav schools with 211 scholars, five mission institutions 
with 762 boys and girls, and 185 unaided indigenous schools with 
a nominal attendance of 3,290~ the total number of persons undei 
instruction being 7,602. Between 1870 and X8S0 a number of 
changes toot place. The anglo-vernaculav schools at Khamaila 
and Hajafgarh were closed m 1871 and the lest, with the 
exception of Derapur and Ivhaiipur which survived for a few 
years, followed in 1874. The tabs Hi schools, hoAvever, were 
increased by the addition of Saehendi and Kui'si in 1S72 and that 
at Gensralganj in 1874 Municipal schools weie instituted at 
Cawnpore in the latter year and have evei since been maintained 
In 1880-81 the effects of the recent famine irere still visible, for 
the attendance at the high school was only l29 though that at 
tbs twelve tabsili ur pai’gana schools was 631, and that at the 166 
halqubancU schools 5,438. Theie were four municipal schools 
with 190 pupils at Cawnpore, six girls’ schools with 118 on the 
rolls and twm Persian schools at Akbarpur and Derapur with 
88 scholars. The mission schools remained as before and thsio 
are no returns for indigenous institutions, which had greatly 
declined in number owing to the increase in the Government 
village schools. The constitarlon of the district board caused a 
change in the management of the schools, hitherto undertaken 
by a district committee ; but the only important inuovaiion in 
the system of management was that of allotting grants-m-aid to 
indigenous schools, which were thus brought in some measuie 
under the control of the local authorities. In 1806 the Christ 
Church school was raised to the status of a college and affiliated 
to the Allahabad University. By 1900-01 the cdueatioudl institu- 
tions compiisad the district high school with 256 pupils, eight 
tahsili schools w'ith 1,197 on the loils and 119 halqahandb schools 
for boys andiour for girls, with 5,446 and 72 soholars, respectively. 
Further, there were 64 primary schools aided by the district board 
with an attendance of 1,653; 283 indigenous schools with 3,785 
pupils, including two girls’ schools ; seven schools with 275 
pupils Supported by the municipality and 16 aided by the same 
body, these compneing the mission and other schools, with a total 
of 1,079 on the rolls. The annual retui ns f o r Gaeh yeav since 1896, 
M well as ft List of the iwhools in the dietnct in 1907, wih be 
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found m fcko appendix.’^' Thosein the city arc ehovro separately: 
they are variously managed, but most of them receive a grant 
from the muuicipaiity, Iix the district there are middle verna- 
culai schools at each of the tahsd hcadq^uarfcera except Derapur, 
the place of which is taken by one at Ivainjri ; 60 upper and 
02 lower primary distiiet board schools; six lower pnmaiy 
schools for girls ; 69 aided schools for boys and 21 for 
gills; as well as a consideiabia but eonstancly varying 
number of indigenous schools, mamtauiod pidneipally for special 
education in. Arabic or Sanscrit. The girls’ schools are located 
at Kura and Gabion in tahsil Akbarpur. at Hangalpur in Deia- 
pur, at Sherdi and Kasbipur in Sheorajpur and at Patara in 
Ghatampur. The attendance is small, foi theie is little desire for 
female education ■ a certain number of girls attend the ordinary 
village schools, but thej’ are lemoved at the ago of eight, before 
they have made much progress in learniug. 

To some extant the progress of education is illustrated by 
the returns of literacy' compiled at each successive census. These 
show a constant impiovemeat since 1872, when 6*2 per cent, of 
the male population were able to read and write, the proportion 
being almost tho same in the ease of both Hindus aad Musalmans. 
The figure rose to 6 7 in ISSl, and to TT ten years later; while 
in l9Ui it was 7*2 pei cent., this being well above the provincial 
average though exceeded in nine districts, Pemale education 
has taken evt'n more lapid strid.eg. for in 1872 only four women 
or gills were returned us literate, though this la obviously in- 
accurate in view of the fact that the educational i etums of that year 
show 326 girls in the recognised schools. la 1881 the proportion 
was id par emit., and this rose to -28 in 1891 and to *89 percent 
at the last census, a result which was surpassed only in seven 
districts. Pemale education 18 far more popular among Musal- 
mans than with Hindus, for the former &how an average of -67 
per cent, as compared with only TT m the case of the latter, 
the one being as much above as the other is bolow the general 
figure for tho province. A similar though*^ smaller difference 
occurs with regard to males, since 6*9 per cent, of tho Hindus 
and 7*4 per cent.of theMusalmaus can read and wnte, tho reason 
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Ijeing HO doubt that the Muhammadan population chiefly affects 
the towns, and that the luial Hindu community exhibit little 
desire for education. This is shown by the returns for seleetel 
castes, foi while the pioportioa of literate persons to the whole 
number of males is no less than So'8 per cent, m the case of 
Kayasths, the iigures foi Kachhis and Chamars are only -68 and 
*14 per cent, respectively. The difference between the city and 
the rural tracts too is evident from the existeuee of a proportion 
of 15‘2 per cent, of literate males in the former. As is the 
case in the neighhounng districts, 72 per cent, of the literate 
population were acquainted with the Isagii sciipt only, 12 
pei cent., mainly Musalmans, with the Persian, and 6 per 
cent, with both, the remainder knowing English or otbci 
languages. 

A medical officer appears to have been stationed at Cawnporc 
from the first formation of tie district, but it is not known at 
what date the first public dispensary was established. By 1S40 at 
all events there was a Government dispensary in the city, on the 
same site as that occupied by the existing Prmce of Wales 
Hospital, the name given to the mdr dispensary in commcmoia- 
tion of the visit of His Boy al Highness the Prince of Wales in 1877, 
This hospital was subsequently enlarged by the addition of a 
separate building for wo men, which w as e ompleted in 1893 at a cost 
of soma Es. 37,000, and again m 1904 by the erection of a hospital 
for Europeans. Between 1860 and 1865 branch dispensaries 
were established at GeneialgaujandEawabgan] withm municipal 
limits and at Ghatampur, Bhognipur and Derapur, while sub- 
sequent additions have been ihe dispensaries opened at Bithui 
in ISSI, at Bilhaur and Akbarpur m 1890 and the Eadhan 
dispensary at Sheorajpur in 1893. The Bhognipur dispensary 
was moved to Puklirayan in 1901. All these are under the 
management of the district board with the exception of the 
female hospital, administered by the committee of the 
Hufferin Fund, while the executive control is vested in 
the civil surgeon. The average annual attendance at these 
dispensaries during the five years ending with 1907 was 
97,989, exclusive of 9,318 persons treated annually at the female 
hospital and the growth of their popular ty s illustrated ly the 
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staaly xncreaiie n the number ot patiej ts^ the eomuined tonal 
ribing from 96;. 26 in 1902 to 12-1,235 five years later. la 
addition to the above there is a canal dispensary at Cawnpore, 
five raihvay dispensaries and the asual police hospital, m addi- 
tion to the station hospital in the caatoument. 

The district hoard realises a considerable income from 
cattle-pounds, of which there is a large number. In most eases 
they have been in ezistence for about fifty years, though of late 
several new pounds have been added. At the piesent time they 
aro located at each of the xural police stations and also at 
ths villages of Biira and liasdhan The management of the 
pounds was formerly vested in the district magistrate, who 
retained in his own hands both the control and the disposal ot 
the funds tAl 1892, when they were made over to the district 
board. The average net income derived from these institutions 
during the five years ending with 190b~D7 wasEs. 9, 156, the cost of 
maintenance being Es. 4,668 and the gross receipts £s. 1S,S10 
This shows a confiderablo impiovement on the returns of the 
first ten years of the board’s management, when the average 
amount actually credited to the hoard was Es. 7,331 annnaily- 
A municipal pound was started at Cawnpore in 18S4, and this 
brings in a sum of about E.s. 3,000 per annum; and there are 
two pounds in cantonments, at Laldiggi and Mirpur, the income 
from which amounts to some Es. 1,850 and is administered by 
the cantonment committee. 

The only important %as«7. properties are situated in the city, 
where they comprise an area of 310 acreis- With the ezoeption 
of some 60 acres the whole is now occupied by buildings eiecfced 
by tenants who pay a fixed ground-rent, now amounling to 
Ee, 22,519 per annum, which is credited to municipal funds. 
There are two main blocks, one botween the Oudh and Kobil- 
thaad railway station and Anwarganj, where tiio piineipal 
tenants are the Sugar Works, Cotton Mills, and the iTour Mills ; 
and tha other to the north of the city in the old cantonment, 
where the largest areas 'are rented by the Muir Mills, 
Woollen Mills, Victoria Alilis and the Cycle Company. Oat- 
side the city the msul land consists of various plots of land, 
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tanks and groves, for the rent of which trifling amounts are 
realised. There is also a small income from weighment dues 
levied at the Colleetorganj bazar in Bithur , but the total 
receipts fromestra-muiiitipal ticssttZdo not exceed Es. 320 annual- 
ly. Its management is for the most part entrusted to the 
district board, though in one or two instances the administration 
has remained in the hands of the oolleetior The history of the 
intra-mumcipal iiazul began in I860, when the new civil station 
was formed out of tha western portion of the old cantonment, 
and eanetiori was given to tha collection of a ground-iont at a 
rate ranging from Rs 15 to Rs. 20 par acre to be paid by house- 
proprietors in order to defray the expanses of olsaring away ruina, 
and laying out a new station, and also, while asserting the 
Government’s right to the land, to establish a permanent local 
fund for lepairs and the like. The imposition, of this rent 
resulted in many petitions from the old proprietors on the score 
of an excessive valuation, but without ava'I, and a further rent- 
paymg area was added to the civil station in ISOT, including the 
Kursawan mVihiUiC The nature of the giound-renb, howevci, 
remained in dispute till 1901, when it was cdearly laid doirii that 
the payments were of the nafcuie of a rent and not a tax, thus 
removing all claims for exemption from tho liconse-tax in force 
throughout the municipality. 
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Of the early history of the distiiu we know jn-aotically 
nothing. As 'nill be mentioned in the aiticle on that [dace. 
Bithm' is tho n-adicional scene of the fight between Rdma and his 
unrecognised sons, and it is eertainly cunoas that bronze arrow 
and spear heads belonging to a very early epoch should have 
been found both at RaracI near Bithar and on the opposke bank 
of the Gangoi’ near Bangarmau, There are no ascertained 
Buddhist remains in the district^ though indeed there is perhaps 
no other part of the United Provinces concerning which so little 
16 on record in the archceologioal field, m spite of the existence of 
80 many sites of undoubted, autiquiry. Uencral Cunningham 
lieard of the anelem, town of Kakupur and the esietence there of 
laige bricks, but never had an oppoituniry of visiting the place.’*' 
Jajraau possesses much of real interest and the immense fort 
mound oveihanging the Gauges would doubtless z'epay esplora’ 
tion, smee fcho bricks and debris extend fully forty feet below the 
surface. The place is mentioned by the hiscoiian Albirani as a 
stage on the load fi uni Kanauj to Prayag, so that it was well 
known in the tenth century ; hut it is as yet impossible to 
asceitaia anything definite coiicerniag its history, local tradition 
making it the capital of a mythical Raja called Jyat and also of 
Cfaandravaimma, the first of the Chandels.f Other ancient sites 
are Musanagar on the Jumna and Harpura near Makanprai, as 
well as innumerable old mounds which are popularly ascribed to 
the Meoe. 

These Meos appear to bo the most ancient inhabitants of the ‘ 
district, and the tiaditions of Rajput and Musalman immigration 
almost invariably contdin a lefta-ence to the subjugation of these 
aborigines, especially za the central and western portions. For 
Centuries the Meos appear to have remained almost independent 
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in their fastnesses along the ravines of the Sengar and Jumna. 
One of their principal forts was at Kumbhi on the former river 
in Akharpnr ; and oihsis were at Kukchi and Eahaniapur m the 
same tahsil, and at Mawar, Shahpur, Teonga and Umargaih or 
Mnsanagar in Bhognipur. Komiaally no doubt they were subject 
to the kings of Kanauj, though the sway of the latter was 
probably effective only in the tracts adjoining the capital and 
within reach of the Ganges. Of Kauauj itself surprisingly little 
IS known, though it w'as clearly of importance in the second 
century B.C."" It rose to a pie-eminent position in the days of 
Harsha alout 612 A.D , and fiom that time fonvaid was the seat 
of a monarchy till its conquest and destruction by Shahab-ud-dm 
Ghori in 1193, It is possible that the place may have been a city 
of the Gupta empire, and the influence ot that dynasty is 
undoubtedly to be seen in the architecture of some of the ancient 
temples in the south of this distiict. 

These hear witness to a very early Hindu civilisation which 
popular legend associates with the Gantam Rajas of Argal, a 
principality which is without question of unusual antiquity. The 
pioiimity of Kanauj may well account for the comparatively 
eaily settlement of several of the Rajput clans in various paits 
of the district, though it is difficult to say whether any of these 
actually took place much before the Muhammadan conquest. 

The ancient biick temples mentioned above are found mainly 
along the course of the Rmd, and tradition states that theie was 
a temple at every kos along this river. As a matter of fact the 
dates range over a very wude period, the temple of Bhitargaon, 
which in its decoration resembles the plinth of the Nirvana 
temple of Kasia in Gorakhpur, dating back at least to the epoch 
of the Guptas, and possibly to that of the Kushans. The others 
are of a different style, presenting generally the same appearance 
as the ordinary Hindu temple of the sikham type, consisting of 
a small porch leading to a square cella covered with a double 
dome and surmounted by a single tower. The plan is either 
polygonal or square with recessed corners, though in some 
instances the polygon rests on a circular plinth; and occasionally 
the porch is built of stone, and the shrine is covered over by a 
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sione ce 1 ug of o re lapp ag sla]>s supported on foai corner 
pilasters of satue maienal, la all those temples the predomi- 
aanr foatUi'6 is the emploj^mont of carved brick covering the entire 
surface Such brickirork tras ostensively used in the plains of 
northern India, owing to the absence of atone, and many of the 
most famous buildings, whothpr Hindu oi Buddhist, at the time 
of the ilusalmaa invasion were built entiiely ot this material, the 
decoration being obtained by carved and moulded bricks or by 
terra-cotta ornaments. The ancient brickwork in this district 
and Fatehpuris important not only because of the email namber 
and ruinous state of the brick monuments now astant, but also 
because these tempiles are almost the only specimens in these 
pi evinces which retain their original shape and ornamentation.* 
The relative dates of the various Imildings may be determined 
generally by the character of the brickwork, since in the later 
temples, M’hith belong to the ninth or tenth centuries, the bricks aro 
much smaller than those at Bhitargaon. In every ease the main 
sfcructaiQ is built of bricks laid, in mud mortar, and in all pro- 
bability there was a thin outer covering of plaster : the latter has 
generally disappeared and the exposure of the core has led to 
very rapid decay, so that the temples are often mere pile,s of loose 
bricks gradually mumbling away. The employment of the 
Hindu arch with the bidcka placed end to end instead of face to 
face results in structural weakness, aud this was probably the 
reason for the adoption of stone doorways aud ceilings in the 
iatc^r buildings. TJuforranately this improvement proved even 
more disastrous ; for the stone has been stolen in almost every 
case, so that the poiches have invariably collapsed, the fall of 
that at Bhitargaon having occurred since 1880, 

The village of Bhitargaon or Bhitrigaon stands in 26° 12' Jl. 
and 80° 16' E. on the road from IMarwal to Ghatampur, seven 
miles beyond 8arh and about three miles west Bom the Bind, 
Its difficulty of access has doubtless contributed to the preserva- 
tion of perhaps the oldest brick temple in existence and a unique 
specimen of the biick architeetme of the early Gupta period. 
The buildwg was inspected by General Cunningham, who 
described it as a square with the corners mdented, the total 
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length, inelnrling the poich, being 47 feet and the bieadth 36^ 
toet It IS built throughout of large bricks, IS X 9 X 3 inches, 
set in mud mortar. A flight of six steps leads to a small 
chamber, S feet liy 7 ^ feet, and thenoe a passage eight feet in. 
length leads to the ceutial shrine, 15 feet square, the thickness of 
the iralls being about eight feet. The passage is roofed with a 
semi-eireular Tault, and the rooms hare pointed arches. Above 
the main sliiine is a second square chamber, also with a pointed 
vault The uppci part of the temple was intact till about 1850, 
v^hen it was struck liy lightning, and the porch collapsed piobably 
in 1894, On the outside the temple is decorated with carved 
brickwork and numerous tena-cotta panels of skilful workman- 
ehip, Some repairs were caiiied out in 1905, uudei the supeiiu- 
tendenee of a subordinate official, and at present the body of the 
temple is covered up to the cornice with a thick coat of white 
plaster. This is no doubt useful as a preservative, liut the 
budding demands careful repaiation under pioper supoivision 
Two miles to the noith of Bhitargaon is the village of Paiauh, 
which possesses a medifcval brick temple, though about one-half 
of it has fallen down. The rest is in fair preservation, showing 
that it wms originally a polygon of sixteen sides, standing on a 
ciicular plinth The building is 13^ feet in diametei, each of the 
Bides being 2 feet 6 inches in length while within is a circular 
chamber, 6f feet in diameter, covered by a pointed dome and 
surmounted by a second chamber of similar shape.'*' Outside the 
whole surface is richly decorated with deeply cut ornaments m 
perpendicular lines There were also two old temples at Rar, a 
village on the Ghatampur distiibulary some five miles due 
south of Bhitargaon, of which the larger, now demolished, w as 
decoiatedin the same style as Parauli, and was of approximately 
the same date , exteuially it was 18| feet long by 12^ feet broad, 
or, with the poitico, 17 foot, while within a narrow passage led to 
a chamber lOJ feet broad by six feet in depth. A small temple 
is also to be found at Simbhua, where the Hamirpur road crosses 
the Rind : but this in its present state is of little interest, as it is 
thickly covered with plaster. Much more important however is 
the temple between the villii^es of Behta and Bhadeona in the 
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<Thatam}nir tahsil, which closely resembles that of Bhitar^aon :n 
ei^e anti oruameiitation though the oacside is thickly co^ererl nith 
■VThitewa‘'h- -It Kohra on the Non ni GhaUmpnr is a simikr 
Imt smaller temple, of which half has collapsed, auJ anoihor is to 
he Been in the neighbourirg village of Amaiili. A fine temple of 
the later type is still standing at Karchubpur on the Biiuij to the 
south ofS,irh, 

DeSjute the close proximity of the two important posts of 
Kanauj and Kalpi, the reforeuces to this district in the annals 
01 early Muhammadan rule ai o extremely meagre, and all that we 
know IS derived fi’om. the hiatones of those t\to places and 
Ecawah. As far as can ho ascertained the area was generally 
divided hetn'cen these three conimaads. but there was no strict 
delimitation of houndarh's and the extent of a province 
deponded mainly on the personal chai'aeteristics of its governor, 
fn early days however the division of the country was still 
more vairiu', and it would seem that the rule of a hlusahnau 
goveinoi meielj extended as far as his effective influence from 
his headqtuii'fei'S, The fonquest of Kanauj look place in 1194, 
when Jai Chand was ovoadhrowu by Muhammad Ghori and his 
general, Qut])-ud-dui Aihak, this being followed by the capture 
of Benares. As jet there was no permanent oeeupation, but 
in 1202 Kalinjar was taken and given into the charge of 
Hraabr-ud-dm Hasan Arnal. while Oadh and Bihar were 
entmsted to Muhammad Bakhtiar KhiijiA As Malioba was 
also in che hands of the Muaalmans we can but suppose that this 
distnet was at least nominally under thair sway. At first, 
however, the main road to the east lay thiough Budaua and 
Oiidb, so that no furlhex' joferciice is made lo the lower Hoab 
till the days of Ala-ud-din Masaud, wtieii Kara in Allahabad 
IS mentioned a» the capital of a province, while at the same time 
Kanauj became once more a seat of government and was held 
by Malik Jalal-ud-din, the Sultan’s uncle f In 1248 Kasir-ud- 
dni Mahmud proceeded to Kananj and m that neighbourhood 
stormed the fort of Kandeina, which still awaits iden txfication ; 
thence he marched to Kara through this districi,, sending in 
advance TJlugh Khan, who subdued all the refractory Hindus 
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and in particular the mysterious chieftain named Dalaki Malaki, 
who probably held Kalinjar."^ Shortly after the Sultan’s return 
Jalal-ud-din was tiansfeired fiom Kanauj to Budauii and his 
successor is not mentionedj though probably Ulugh Khau^who 
held Kara till 1253, when the command wms given nominally 
to his brother, Mubarak Aibak, was the real ruler of the countiy. 
In 1255 Katlagh Khan, governor of Oudh, rebelled and was 
driven to take refuge in Kalinjar, whither he was pursued by 
Ulugh Khan, though on the latter’s retirement he proceeded to 
hariy the Uoab till defeated by Aislan Khan, wdio had 
apparently succeeded to the charge of Kara Ulugh Khan, 
W'ho afterwards became the Sultan Baiban, did much in the w ay 
of subduing the turbulent inhabitants, and apparently was the 
fiist to chastise the Meos of this district, who nevertheless 
continued to play the part of highw’ay robbers and bandits for 
many centuries, f He repeated the process in 1259, but evidently 
the Hindu chieftains were practically independent save in 
the immediate presence of the royal armies, and tiibute could 
only be collected by force. Mention is made of the con- 
struction of lOads and the establishment of garrisons in the Uoab, 
but the most distant post of this description was Bhojpnr in 
Karrukhabad. In 1288 Kara was given to Chhajiu, the nephew 
of Baiban, but two years later he rebelled against Jalal-ud- din 
Firoz and marched through the district towards Uehln He was 
joined by all the Hindus, on whom Balban’s rule had at all 
events made a lasting impression : but he was oveithrowui by 
the Sultan, who bad crossed the Ganges near Budann.J Kara 
was then given to Ala-nd-din, who afterwards murdered his 
uncle near Manikpur and assumed the sovereignty. On reach- 
ing Uehli he gave Kara and Oudh to Ala-nl-mulk, but to what 
extent this command included Cawnpore it is impossible to say. 
Kanauj is not mentioned at this peiiod, and we do not hear 
of Kalpi till some time later. The place of Ala-nl-mulk was 
taken, on his promotion to the ofSce of hotwal at Dchli, by 
Kasrat Khan, though the new governor was more often with the 
army in the Deccan and elsewhere than at Kara § Ala-ud-din’s 
r 1o in this part of the country was firm but after his death 
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confusion ensued e'verywheie till the accession of Ghias-ud-din 
Tughlaq in 1320. The decline in the central power however 
had given the Hindus an opportunity of strengthening their 
position, with the result that Muhammad Tughlaq about 1325 
visited Hindustan and laid waste the whole neighbourhood of 
Kanauj.^ This act of destiuetion was followed by an appalling 
famine, but we learn that grain was comparatively cheap 
in Kara and Oudh, whence large exports were made to the 
capital. A second revolt ensued, headed by Nizam Main of 
Kara, but was crushed by Ain-ul-mulk, though the latter 
himself rebelled soon after, bringing the Sultan to Kanauj. 
The insurgents were pursued through the district, and then 
crossed the Ganges at Nanamau, shortly afterwards being routed 
near Bangarmau in the Unao district f Firoz Shah on. his 
second expedition into Bengal marched through the district, 
and in 1361 he returned by the same route to Dehli after his 
purposeless campaign in Cuttack. 

A new epoch commenced rn 1377, when Kara, Mahoba and 
Dahnau were placed in ihe charge of Mai dan Daulat, who 
received the title of Malik-ush-sharq.| Kanauj is not specified, 
and possibly ivas letained under direct contiol. Mardan Daulat 
was succeeded the next year by his son, Sulaiman, of whom little 
further is heard, though he doubtless assisted his father in the 
support of Muhammad bln Kiroz against the other claimants to 
the throne; afterwards ho followed his father in the command 
of Multan, which he left to his son, Khizr Khan, the future 
Sultan.§ In 1392, owing to the uncertainty of affairs at Dehli, 
the Eajputs rose in revolt, in consequence of which Muhammad 
Shah marched to Etawah and thence to Kanauj, punishing the 
Hindus severely. The revolt however was not crushed, and 
in 1394 Sarwar Khan the Wazir, generally known as Khwaja 
Jahan, was sent to take cliaige of all the country from Kanauj 
to Bihar, under the title of Malik-ush-sharq. He appears to have 
ruled with a strong hand and to have made himself entirely 
independent of Dehli, assuming all the insignia of royalty. In 
this manner were laid the foundations of the Jaunpur kingdom, 
which eerfcamly embraced the whole of this d’striet His posit on 
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was rendered more secure five years iater^ when bhe invasion 
of Timur deprived the Dehli Saltan of all vestiges of such power 
as still remained to him In 1399 Khwaja Jahan died^ and 
his adopted soiLj Mabaiak S’lahj succee led to the throne of 
Jaunpur. Tne new ruler ha I to settle afPa.rs with Iqbal Khan, 
the real master of Dehli, and in 1400 the latter i cached Kananj, 
where he was confronted by the army of Mubarak, posted on 
the Ondh. side of the Ganges. For two months the armies 
remained in this position, and then loth depaited, Iqbal returned 
to Eanauj in 1401 in company with Mahmud Siah, and Ibiahim, 
who had just succeeded his brother, marched against them from 
Jaunpur, The Sultan made overtures to Ibrahim, which were 
rejected, and then took up his residence in Kanauj, expelling 
the Jaunpur governor, while Iqbal returasd to Dehli The 
■western boundary of Ibrahim’s kingdom at this period seems 
undefined, for it is said that Mahmud’s rule was accepted by all 
the people in that part of the country , but on the south it 
appears to have been marked by the Jumna, since Mahmud 
Khan held Mahoba and Kalpi, the latter being for the first time 
mentioned. t Iji 1404 Iqbal attempted without success to eject 
Mahmud Shah from Kanauj, and the next year he met his death 
in the Panjab Thereupon Mahmud proceeded to Dehli, though 
he returned in 1406 presumably to check an attempt on tlie pait 
of Ibrahim to seize Kanauj As before, the armies parteil with- 
out a battle, but on Mahmud’s retirement Ibrahim besieged 
Mahmud Tarmati, the commander m Kanauj, and compelled 
him to surrender, afterwards giving the town to Ikhtiyar Khan. 
In October 1407 Ibrahim marched towards Dehli, but had to 
return in haste to defend his own countty against Zafar Khan 
of Gujarat. This danger was averted, and for some time Ibrahim 
enjoyed peace, enabling him to consolidate his dominions. In 
1413 he attempted to extend Ms borders by attacking Qadii 
Khan, the son of Mahmud Khan, at Kalpi, though apparently 
the town was not taken, for it was not in his possession in 1424, 
when Mubarak Shah planned an expedition against Kananj 
which was averted by a famine then raging in the Doab j. In 
1426 too we hear that Qadir Khan was st’ll at Kalpi imploring 
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assistance against Ibrabim, wh.o was once more threatening the 
place: bnt the latter, hearing of the advance of the Dehli army, 
marched up the Doab into Etawah. A battlo took place near 
Eapri on the Jumna in which Ibrahim was worsted, vhereon 
he returned, but unpursued, to his own country, Kalpi had, 
however, fallen before the arms of the Jaunpur king, who in 
1437 extended his possessions by annexing several parganas in 
the Doab and beyond the Jumna. 

In 1440 Ibrahim died and Mahmud his son sat upon the 
thione. This man continued the policy of his fathei, but nothing 
of note occurred till 1452, when incited by h^s wifs, Malika 
Jaban, a daughter of the deposed Sultan Ala-ud^din Alam, 
Mahmud declared war on Bahlol Lodi.''' He succeeded in 
reaching the outskiits of Dehli, but on being defeated retired to 
Jannpur. The -war thus commenced was continued with brief 
interiuptions till the final extinction of the Jauppur kingdom 
twenty-six years later, and during this period the peace of the 
district was constantly disturbed. The campaign at first centred 
round Shamsabad in the adjoining district of Farrukhabad. 
Peace was made only to be broken Ly Mahmud, and the warfare 
lasted till the latter's death in 1459. His successor, Muhammad, 
made peace with Bahlol, but the latter was urged by his wife, 
the sister of Q,utb Khan, then a prisoner in Jauupiur, to redress 
her wrongs, and be consequently marched against Muhammad, 
who had extended his borders into Mainpuri, A battle ensued 
near Rapid in which Muhammad was defeated, owing to the 
defection of his biotheis and chief nobles. He fled to Kanauj, 
and was shortly afterwards killed by the troops of his brother 
Husain, who succeeded to the throne. A truce was effected with 
Bahlol for four years ; but in a short time Bahlol again seized 
Shamsabad, which brought Husain into the field : and when the 
former had to retire on account of disturbances in the Punjab, 
Husain followed him to Dehli, where much ineffectual fighting 
resulted in a three years' truce which appears to have been 
observed by both parties. In 1476 Husain took possession of 
Etawah, and a year later he made an attempt on Dehli itself 
though without any result A s'ln'lar expedition was undertaken 
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in 1478, -ffhen he actually succeeded in crossing the Jumna . })ut 
peace was made, whereby the Ganges was admitted to be the 
frontier of the two kingdoms. On his retirement however Bahlol 
turned on bis adversary and inflicted a severe blow on Husain, 
uho again made peace after giving up a large slice of territoiy. 
A year later hostilities recommeneed and at length a decisive 
lesult ensued, for Husain was driven to take refuge in Gwalior 
and Bahlol marched down the Doab, taking Etawah and thence 
continuing his advance to Kalpi. For some time the two armies 
remained on opposite sides of the river, but eventually Bahlol 
was shown a practicable fold by the famous Tilok Ghand, the 
leader of the Bais of Unao and Eai Baieii, with the consequence 
that Hnsain was again defeated, and the victor was enabled to 
take possession of Jaunpur.'^ The capital was given to his son, 
Barbak; Kaia to Alam Khan, another son, and Kalpi vrith 
Lucknow to Azam Humayun, his giandson, this charge obviously 
including the greater part of Cawnpore. Azam Humayun ic- 
mained in charge till BahloPs death in 1488, when he was ejected 
by Sikandar, the new Sultan, who gave the command to Mahmud 
Khan Lodi. In 1493 occurred the great Hindu rebellion, which 
apparently spread across the Ganges in this district and was 
crushed by Sikandar at Katgaih in Kai Bareli.f Mahmud 
Khan held his post till his death, when he was succeeded by his 
son, Jalal Khan, buc the latter quarrelled with his brothers 
and the Sultan had to interfere on his liehalf. Tho power of 
Jalal Khan seems to have been gieat, and among other exploits he 
conducted a successful expedition against Narwar in 1507 ; but he 
appears to have incurred suspicion on this account, and for the 
rest of the reign Kalpi was held by another Jalal Khan, the Sultan’s 
second son, Hus prince on Sikandar's death in 1618 assumed 
the throne of Jaunpur under the title of Jalal-ud-din, but his 
brother, Ibrahim Shah, marched to Kanauj, and thence despatched 
an army under Azam Humayun of Kara against Kalpi, which 
surrendered with all Jalal’s family and ti ensure. Jalal-ud-din 
had in the meantime marched on Agia, but was induced by the 
governor to make terms and return to Kalpi; this he did, but 
hearing of his brother’s designs he fled to Gwal’or and was 
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eubBe(juentl 7 captured and put to death. The rest of Ibrahim’s 
brief reign is a period of eonfusiou, in which the Afghan nobles 
were endeavoariiig to secure their own mdepeadanee instead of 
uniting to face the invasion of Babar and his Mughals^ with the result 
that at Panipat in 1526 Ibrahim was utterly defeated and slam. 

At this time the Lohani faotion held Kauauj and the 
neighbourhood^ aud with the aid of the Sarwanis and otheis they 
set up Bahadur Khan^ the sou of Darya Khan Lohani, the late 
governor of Bihar, as ruler in Jaunpur and Bihar under the 
title of Muhammad Shah The Sarwanis, it should be noted, 
were m possession of Cawnpoie itself, this place being expressly 
mentioned as the jagir of Azim Humayun, who for a long time 
was governor of Kara In 1527, however, Babar sent Kamian 
and Amir Q,uli Beg eastwards, and they took possession of 
Jaunpur, but the diversion occasioned by the Rajput confederacy 
in the west enabled Muhammad to drive out the garrison and 
to regain his capital The same rebellion, actively aided by the 
Afghans, caused Muhammad Duldai, Babar’s governor, to quite 
Kanauj, though soon after that city was recovered by Sultan 
Mirza, In 1528 the prince was defeated in an attempt to oon- 
quei Oudh and compelled to fall back on Kanauj, which for awhile 
was completely isolated till Babar himself restored order in the 
Doab. On his death in 1530 Humayun found himself confronted 
by a rebellion on the part of his brothers, who took Kanauj 
but were defeated near Bilgram in Hardoi by Mirza Hindal, 
The Afghans in the east, hoirever, were still unconquered, aud 
in 1637 Humayun proceeded to Bengal where he became so 
entangled that 8hei' Khan Sun, better known as Sher Shah, got 
possession of all Oudh and fras actually threatenmg Kanauj, 
then held by Niir-ud-diii Muhammad. The latter, considering 
Humayun’s position hopeless, threw in his lot with Hindal, who 
now held Agra, and his defection enabled Sher Shah to gain not 
only Kanauj but all the country as far west as Sambhal. An 
attack on Kalpi by Qutb Khan, the son of Sher Shah, was 
fiustratcd by Humayun, but in 1540 the MughaL weie entirely 
overthrown near Kanauj, and Shor Shah became the undisputed 
jnona’uh of all Hiudustan- 
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Practically no reference is made to the district during the 
reigns of Slier Shah and Islam Shah ; but it is certain that for the 
first time for centuries the country benefited greatly from the 
effects of a strong and wise government. It was Sber Shah who 
laid the foundations of the Mughal revenue system, and the same 
monarch was responsible for the construction of the Mughal road^ 
and probably for the erection of the sa/rais along its course. On 
the death of Islam Shah in 1551 confusion once more ensued. 
Muhammad Adil Shah seems to have held this part of the 
countiy, for it is narrated that he took Kanauj from the 
Parmuhs and bestowed it on one Sarmast Khan ; but hie autho- 
rity was of little account, since while he was engaged in fighting 
Ibrahim Shah near Agra a third claimant, in the person of 
Muhammad Shah of Pengal, entered the lower Doab and pioceeded 
against Kalpi Muhammad Adil returned hastily and a battle 
ensued at Chapaighata, in which the Bengal Saltan was defeated 
and The disturbed state of Hindustan afforded the neoes- 

sary opportunity to Humayun, who returned and captured Dehli 
in 1556, 

The conquest of the , east, however, did not take place till 
1659, when All Q,uli Khan, Khan Zaman, drove out the Afghans 
from Oudh and Jaunpur ; while two years later the stronghold of 
Chunar was taken from Muhammad AdiPs son. In 1561 Afcbar 
himself proceeded to Jaunpur, marching through the district along 
the Mughal road and paying a visit to bdullah Khan Uabak, 
who then held Kaipi ; he retarned by the same route towards the 
end of the year. At the same time Kauauj was held by Mumm 
Khan, Khan Khanan, while Kara and Patchpur were the jngir 
of Kamal Khan, the Gakkhar chief ; the latter was, however, sent 
back to the Punjab after the defeat of Sher Khan, and his place 
taken by Asaf Khan, while Abdallah was moved to Mandaf 
In 1565 occurred the great rebellion headed by Ali Qnli Khan and 
his brother, to suppress which Asaf Khan advanced from Kara 
and Munim Khan crossed the Ganges from Kanauj, to which 
place ^Akbar soon repaired in person. Thence the emperor made 
a rapid march on Lucknow and Jaunpur, but Aii Quli Khan had 
fled southwards iuto Mirzapur. He afterwards made peace, 
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bit m tbe raeaBtime Bahadur Khan and Sikaiidar Khan had 
defeated the impeiial troops under Eaja TodarJJal and compelled 
ihem to take refuge in Eanauj, from n'hich if. W'onld appear that 
this part of the eompaign. had been conducted in the Boab.'*' The 
pardon of Ali Qnii Khan involved that of his brother also, hut in 
1507 the revolt broke out afiesh, and Akbar again ’svenfc to 
JaunpuT. Once moie the rebels were pardoned,* but they still 
lemainod ihoioughly disloyal, and m 1507 they broke out again. 
Mirza Yuiuf Khan was besieged in Kanauj by Ali Q,uli Khan, 
but on Akbar’* approach the lobels retired through the district 
towards Kara, though they altered their intention when. Akbar 
eroased into Oudh and made southwards to Kalpi. The imperial 
forces, however, were too quick for them, and they were caught at 
Alankarwal in the xlllahabad disu-iefc, where both brochers lost 
thorr lives f IfTitb the termination of the reiiell ion there ensued 
a period of peace which remained unbroken to the end of the 
reign, although the rebellion of Prince Salim at Allahabad shortly 
before Akhar’s death rendered the central authority little more 
than nominal. 

It is far from easy to reconstitute the district as it was in 
the days of Akbar, owing r,o the fact that tire area was then 
divided between three different sarJcai'S or divisions belonging to 
the suhas or provinces of Agra and Allahabad, and also to the 
many alfce’-ations of boundaries and nomonelature that have since 
taken place under the various administrations which succeeded to 
the rule of the Mughals. In some eases the old names remain, 
but it is at least doubtful whether the areas correspond even 
approximately to those of the old subdivisions. 

Roughly speaking the north and west of the district formed 
part of mr];ar Kanauj, tha south of Kalpi and the east of Kora, 
the last being included in the provincial government of Allah- 
abad. Of the eight makctls or parganas that comprised the Kora 
sarkar four lay wholly in this district and the rest in themodern 
Katehpur, with the probable exception of a part of Kora itself, 
which appears to have extended into the jSTarwal tahsil. The 
largest of the four mahals was Ghatampur, which had a cultivated 
area of 73,876 hughas and was assessed at 3,667,564 dams; it 
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TOS held bj Dilcbit Eajputs and the military contingent inolucied 
100 ]ior$e and 2^000 foot, as well aa ten elephants. The area was 
less than that of the present tahsil, for an addition was afterwards 
made of 63 villages taken from Shahpar and formed into a 
separate pargana under the name of Akharpur Birbal, called 
after Akhar’s famous minister. Thema/ml of Jaj man represents a 
portion of the modern Cawnpore tahsil and a considerable part 
of Narwal. It had 62,l9o iigJias under cultivation, asaosaed at 
3,106,346 damSf and the saoninda^rs wore Lodi Afghans and 
Bais Eajpufcs ; thero was a brick fori at the headquarters, and the 
local levies comprised 200 cavalry, 4,000 infantry and seven 
elephants. The mahal of Majhawan has disappeared, having 
been absorbed in Sarh Salempur and daimau in 1S07 ; but the 
name is preserved in a large village in the south-east corner of 
the Cawnpore tahsil. The area under tillage was 26,980 highly, 
the levenue 1,323,339 dttnis, and the military foice 20 horse and 
1,000 foot, supplied by the Brahman landholders. The fourth was 
Mohsinpur, the identification of which is a matter of some dis- 
pute. There is a hamlet of that name on the Kind in tiie extreme 
south of Harwal, but it is more probable that the place indicated 
is the village of Rawatpur Mohsinpur, locally called Eawatpur 
Maswanpur, the seat of the Chandel Eawats, to the west of 
Cawnpore. It was then held by ' Cliandels, who furnished 50 
hoi se and 2,000 foot, and paid 600,586 dams on 13,181 Ughas 
of cultivation. The makal of Kora was owned by Brahmans, 
but it is impossible to say what proportion of its area lay within 
the boundaries of this district. 

The sarkar of Kalpi contained fifteen parganas, most of 
which were situated on the south side of the Jumna. - Of those 
belonging to Cawnpore only Derapur retains its former name. 
It had 103,086 Ughas under tiUage, and paid a revenue of 
1,760,750 dti'nxs; it was held by Sheikhzadas, who contributed 50 
horse and 2,000 matcHockmen. Bilaspur was afterwards known 
as Sikandra and is now a part of Derapur, having been amalga- 
mated with the latter in 1861 ; it was owned by Eajputs of the 
Kaehhwaha clan, who paid 3,714,547 dams on 126,889 hgUs of 
cultivation, and supplied 100 cavalry and 5,000 foot. The third 
was Shahpiir- named after a towir on the J auka of the Tumna, 
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where numberless rmns of tombs and oihex buildings speak of 
former magnifieence. The eneroachments of the river led to its 
abandonment for Hasnapui, a village on the Rind of wRich the 
remains aro to be saon in the modern Bhojpura, and suhsecjnentlj 
for AkbarpuX; the name being fre-jnently given as Akbarpnr- 
Shahpur. In the seventeenth cental y Shahpnr gave its name to 
a separate sarkar eontaimng 25 tnaJiah in the old divisions of 
ICalpi and Kananj, and on several oecasions jt was held injagir 
by a piinee of the blood. In Akbar’s day Shahpur paid a 
revenue of 3,843,420 dams, the zamindars being Chaubans and 
Malik7.adas who contributed six elephants, 300 horse and 3,000 
foot ; the cultivated area for some unknown reason is not 
stated. 

The rest of the dlsfciiet was included in the sa7diar of Kanaup 
which comprised 30 mahals in the middle Doab. Bilhaur was 
much smaller than, at present and eontaiued 63,774 highas under 
cultivation, paying a revenue of 2,823,350 dams • it was held by 
Rajputs, who furnished 20 cavalry and 1,000 infantry. Included 
in the modern tahsil were Hanamau and Deoha, called after 
existing villages. The former was very small and was owned 
by Brahmans and Rajputs, who contributed 100 horso and 100 
foot, and paid 136 921 dams on 3,829 bigkas of ouloivation, 
Deoha was divided between Rajputs of the Chauhan, Bais and 
Dhakra clans, who paid 433,171 dams on an aiea of 11,951 
highas : the local levies were 20 horse and 300 foot. Malkusah 
or Malkonsa, commemorated in more than one current distich 
as Malgosa, appears to be identical with the Rasulabad of later 
days. It was the country of the Gahlofcs, who supplied the 
surprisingly large force of 300 horse and 15,000 foot; the area 
under the plough was 30,230 bighas and the revenue 1,500,000 
dams. Bar ah was a small Chauhan mahal, with 8,740 bighas of 
cultivation and a revenue of 400,000 dams . it supplied ton 
horsemen and SOO infantry. It afterwards passed into the hands 
of Mughals and was united with Akbarpur before the cession. 
TheSheoH mahal, now a part of Sheorajpur, was divided between 
the Chandels of Onha and iSakrej; it contained 12,523 Mghas 
of tillage, assessed at 623,473 dams, while the contingent was 
the same as in Barah. There remains the ane'ent rriahdl of 
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Bithm-, which has completely disappeared, having been merged 
in Slieorajpur and JajmaUj the last step being taken in 1860. 
It was of course held by Chandels, who furnished 300 horse 
and 6,000 foot and paid 2,921,389 dams on 176,043 b'tgluis of 
eulttvation, 

Omitting Kora, and leaving out of account minor alterations 
and exchanges of territory in the other muhds^ we find that the 
aggregate revenue of the district in the icign of Akbar was 
31,909,956 dams, exclusive of 772,007 deems under the head of 
suyurghal oi revenue assigned foi some specific puiposo, making 
a total of Its. 8,17,049 at the rate of foity dams to the rupee. 
The cultivated area for Shahpur is not given, but by taking the 
aieiage revenue rate for the re 4 of the district it wmrks out at 
200,637 highas, and this brings the whole area up to 721,433 
highas 01 450,896 acres. This is little more than half the present 
average, while the revenue is about 37 per cent of that realised 
m 1906-07, On the other hand it must bo remembered that in 
the sixteenth century the purchasing power of the lupee was at 
least four times as great as it is to-day, so that an average rate of 
Ee. 1-12-10 per acie, if ever collected in full, must have Ijeon an 
infinitely more severe burden than the Es. 2-9-10 of the present 
time It is doubtless true that the system of collection was fai 
moie elastic than now; hut even so allowance has to be made 
for the extortions of the revenue officers, which certainly con- 
stituted a substantial addition to the State demand. 

In 1610 Jahangir bestowed Kalpi and Kanauj on Abdur 
Eahim, the son of the great Eairam; but not long after he was 
transferred to the Deccan, and Kanauj was given to Sadr Jahan 
of Piham, w'ho held peaceful eliarge till hie death in 1620, 
Nothing worthy of note occurred till 1668 when Aurang?eb 
marched through the district against Shuja, whom he defeated 
and overthrew at Khajuha in Fatehpur. Affcei the death of 
Aurangzeb civil war was raging throughout the empire, and 
Cawnpore shared in the general confusion. In 1711 Jahandar 
Shah found himself threatened by Fmrukhsiyar, who was march- 
ing fiom Bengal supported by Abdullah Khan, governor of 
Allahabad- and the oth^r Baiha Saiyids. Koia and Kara were 
thoa held by Sarbuland Khan who sot off to join Jahandar a son, 
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Aziz-ud-diiij marching eastwards from A gra The latter passed 
down the Mughal road, but on meeting the aimy of Faiiukhsiyar 
at Khajuha his troops fled, and the prince himself made his way 
back to Agra. Farrukhsiyar then marched onnaids, but his 
route was not that of the Mughal road, since he appears to have 
pioceeded by way of Sapahi and Sheoli to jSTadiha and thence 
to Makanpur, wheic he paid a visit to the iomh of Shah Madar 
on the 12th of December 1712. The province o£ Allahabad, which 
included most of Cawnpore, was retained for some years by 
Abdullah Khan_ vho was succeeded by Chhabila Earn Nagar. 
After the lattei’s death in 1719 came his hi other, Gindhar, and 
in 1721 the government nas entrusted to Muhammad Khan 
JBangash, a personality nho requires some special mention. 

The decay of the Mughal empire led to the establishment of 
several independent principalities in the north of India, which 
only in the presence of a superior military force owned any 
allegiance to Dehli, Of such a nature weie the teriitories of 
Oudh, of Fariukhabad and of the Eohilla confederacy, all of 
■which played some part in the history of this district. Farrukh- 
abad owed its origin to Muhammad Khan Bangash, a Pathan of 
the colony settled at Mau Eashidabad, who was at first a soldier 
of fortune and spent his early yeais in Bundelkhand. In I7l2 
he joined Farrukhsiyai at Khajnha, and for the bravery he 
displayed at the battle of Samogar he obtained the title of Nawab 
and a large jocgir in Bundelkhand. To this was added a consi- 
derable part of the present Fairukhabad district in 1720, aud the 
nest year Muhammad Shah promoted him to the governorship 
of Allahabad. His time was almost wholly taken up with the 
districts to the south of the Jumna, 'where he waged an incessant 
warfare against the Bundelas till 1729, when a peace was made 
owing to the intervention of the Marathas. He had on the whole 
been successful, but he was continually hampered by the lack of 
funds; for though the revenues of Kora were nominally assigned 
for the support of his troops the money was generally withheld 
in his absence and the jagirs were awarded to others. On the 
conclusion of hostilities the Kawah was ordered to repair to 
court ; but his services received scant recognition, for Allahabad 
was given to Sarbuland Khiui n 1730 while M ' ' Khan 
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iiad to eoateat himself with the province of Malwa^ then reduced 
to a miserable condition by the inroads o£ the Marathas At 
that time Kanauj was held by Raja Giridhar Bahadur^ who was 
afterwards replaced by Raja Himmat Singh of Bhada war; and 
Kora was in the chaige of Jan Nisar Khan, who in 1734 was 
murdeied by the Ivhichar Raja of Asothar. This necessitated 
an expedition into Fatehpur which was conducted by Muham- 
mad Khan, though it would seem that the latter was ready to 
win a friend in this direction, for there is a stoiy of his being 
bribed by Raja Bhagwant Rai, who remained m actual possession 
of all Kora. One reason for this result was the appearance of 
the Marathas, probably at the instigation of Bhagwant Rai In 
1735 they raided the country of Kalpi and then overran Berapur, 
Sihandra and the south of this district, levying eonlnbutions 
horn ihe samendars Toiepeltho invaders Muhammad Khan 
was leappointod to the government of Allahabad in Kovembei 
1735, but he only held it for five months, being then leplaced by 
Saibuland Khan. In 1739 the suba was given to Amir Khan, 
Umdat-ul-mulk, who remained in charge till his assassination 
in 1746, when the province came into the hands of Safdar Jang, 
the Nawab Wazir of Oudh, In the rest of this district, howevoi, 
there was no ono to contest the power of Muhammad Eilian, who 
placed his cTieias in charge of the various parganas. The chief of 
these was Shamshei Khan, who for a long time held Musanagai, 
Shahpur, Akbaipur and Bilhaur. On one occasion when Safdar 
Jangwas onliis way toDehli,Shamsh6r Khan forbade the advanced 
guard of the Nawab to hall within his jurisdmtion, with tho result 
that Safdar Jang was kept waiting at the Nanamau ferry till ho 
could obtain permission to cross from Earrukhabad ; and evon then 
Shamshcr Khan plundered his rearguard, an act which probably 
cost him his life when he fell into the hands of the Nawab Wazir 
in 1750. The local Hindu chieftams w'ero rather allies than 
subjects of Muhammad Khan, especially the Chandel Rajas of 
Sheorajpur and Saohendi, who were practically independent. 

Nawab Muhammad Khan died in 1748, and liis possessions 
passed into the hands of his son, Q,aim Khan, who in 1748 fell a 
a victim to the machinations of Safdar Jang by being persuaded 
to wage war on the RohiilaB and to undertake the disaetrous 
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campaign which terminated in the battle of Dauri Easnlpur, near* 
Budann. Here Qaim Khan lost his life, and his suooessor, Imam. 
Khan, was totally unable to lesist the foioes of the Kawab Wazir, 
who earned him off a prisoner from Farrukhabad with four of 
his brothers, and then annexed all the territories of tha Bangash, 
driving out Jafar Khan fiom Akbarpur and dismissing the 
oflieers of the other parganas. The country was entrusted to his 
minister, Nawal Eai, who established his headquarters at Kanauj. 
In 1760 however Ahmad Khan, the second son of Muhammad 
Khan, proclaimed himself Kawab, collected a laige force of 
PathaiLS and Eajputs and fell upon Nawal Eai at Kbudagaaj, 
where the minister was defeated and slam, the remnants of his 
aimy making theii escape to Biihur and thence by way of 
Mohsinpur and Jajmau to Koia. Ahmad Khan then attacked 
Safdar Jang’ himsolf, and inflicted a seveie defeat on him near 
Patiali m Etah, by means of \>’hich he recovered aU the country 
from Aligarh to Kora, with the recognition of his title from 
Dehli, He now endeavoured to follow up his success by an 
invasion of Oudh, sending his son Mahmud against Lucknow, 
while his brother, Shadi Khan, supported by Nawaz Khan 
Khatakj who was placed in charge of Akbarpur Shahpur, was 
directed to take possession of Koia The latter sustained a 
defeat at the hands of All Quli Khan, who was holding Allah- 
abad, and thereupon Ahmad Khan piroceeded in person to Kora 
which he seized, thence continuing his march eastwards to Allah- 
abad Hia force had been swollen by the contingents of the 
Chandels and Khichais and he was now joined by tho Sombanais 
of Eai'tabgarh and the Pathans of the eastern districts, while Raja 
Balwant Sing-h of Benares promised his assistance. For some 
months he besieged the fort of Allahabad, but in the beginning of 
1751 he received tidings of Safdar Jang’s advance from Dchli with 
his Jat and Maratha allies. Ahmad Khan hastened to protect his 
capital, but this retrograde step lost him. most of his mercenaiies 
and on his return he was compelled to shut himself up in the 
fort of Fatehgarh. Theie he was besieged for a month, and when 
the Rohilla reinforcements brought by Sadullah Khan were 
defeated he fled across the Ganges and accompanied the Eohillas 
to their entrenched camp at the foot of the Kumaun kdla There 
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he remained till the approach of Ahmad Shah Durrani caused a 
peace to be patched up in 1752 by which the Eangash ISTawab 
agreed to cede half his territories to the Marathas : he retained the 
management, but handed over the surplus revenues to the agents 
posted at Kanauj and Aliganj, the ceded country including 
practically all his possessions in this district This arrangement 
was maintained till the overthrow of the J'larathas at Panipat 
in 1761, hut in the meantime Ahmad Khan had materially 
improved his position by obtaining from the Wazir, Ghazi-iid-diu 
Imad-iil-mulk, the title of Amir-ul-umra and the post of Bakhshi 
in 1757. After Panipat ho ragamad almost the whole of his lost 
estates, and subseq^uenfcly he was able to req^uire Imad-ul-mulk, 
when the latter fell into disgiace, with the grant of pargana 
Bilhaur. In the same year Shuja-ud-danla, who had succeeded 
Safdar Jang, accompanied by Shah Alam the empeior, made a 
tour through the territoiies of Allahabad, passing thiough Jajmau 
and Kalpi. In 1762 he proceeded to attack Ahmad Khan on the 
pretext that tho Eangash Kawab had assumed royal privileges, 
and advanced as far as Kanauj; but he was deterred by the 
vigorous preparations for defence on the part of the Pathans, 
who had been warned of the impending danger by the Eaja of 
Saehendi while Shuja-ud-daula aud the emperor were halting at 
the Madarban in Makanpur, and also by the news of the move- 
ments of a portion of the Oudh army which had come up along 
the bank of the Jumna, plundeied Musanagar and was now 
encamped at Khwaja Phul. Peace was made through the media- 
tion of the Eohillas, Najib Khan aud Hafiz Eahmat, who then 
escorted the invaders back to Kora. In 1764, after his defeat 
at Baksar, the Kawab Wazir came to Parrukhabad for assistance ; 
but Ahmad Khan strongly dissuaded him from resisting the 
English, though without eflect. With the aid of Imad-ul-mulk 
and the Marathas he set out eastwards along the old Mughal 
road to Kora, 

By this time Sir Eobert Pleteher had captured the fort of 
Allahabad, and theuce advancing np the Doab he was joined by 
Geneial Carnao, who had received news of the action of the 
Kawab ’M’Azir Gn the Srd of May KBS a battle waa fought 
near Jajmau, in which Shuja ud daula was agam defeated hia 
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Maratha allies 'Sying to Kora, which they plundered before 
crossing the Jumna to Kalpi. Imad-ul-mulk fled to Farrukha- 
bad, and the Kau'ab pioceeded almost unattended to the English 
camp at Jajmau, where he was well received and a treaty was 
concluded, whereby he recovered his dominions with the exeeption 
of the scirk-trs of Kora and Allahabad, which were assigned to 
Shah Alam. During the com se of the negotiations a force was 
despatched in pursuit of the Marathas, and after crossing the 
Jumna at Kalpi, it diove them back to the hills of Bundelkhand. 

The distribution of teiritoiy made uudei this treaty was 
maintained till 1771, when Shah Alam left Allahabad for Dehli. 
There he made over the country to the Marathas, a step which 
was held to constitute an infraction of the agreement, with the 
result that in 1773 the districts were handed over to the Nawab 
Wazir for fifty lakhs of rupees. The administration was then 
entrusted to Mian Almas AH Khan, a minister of great ability 
who had his headquarters at Kora. 

Meanwhile Ahmad Khan Bangash retained the sarhur of 
Kanauj and followed the plan adopted by his father in giving 
vaiious parganas to his dependents, such as Nur All Khan, who 
held Derapur, and Daim Khan, who was appointed to Akbarpur 
Shabpur. In 1771 however he was forced by the defection of 
the EohiUas to meet the Marathas ‘alone, with the result that he 
had to yield them once again the parganas formeily allotted to 
them. In the same year Ahmad KTan died, and his successor, 
Muzaffar Jang, found himself almost powerless in the face of his 
many enemies. The fact was that by this time the Pathans had 
really lost their old supremacy in the middle Doab and were no 
longer a match for the Marathas, who entered into actual posses- 
sion of the tract assigned to them. Moreover, they now admitted 
the suzerainty of the Nawab Wazir, and from 1772 tribute was 
'regularly sent from Farrukhabad to Lucknow. In the following 
years Muzaffar Jang accompanied Shn]'a-ud-daula in his 
campaign against the Marathas in Etawah, and he was powerless 
to protest when soon afterwards the Kawab Wazir took posses- 
sion of all the Kanau] parganas in this district, ejecting the 
Maratha amiCs and adding the territory to that already adminis- 
tered by Almas A1 Khan Thus the p pahty of Jbarmkiiabad 
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finally ceased to exist so far as ihe Ca'wnpore district is 
concerned, and from that date till 1801 the country formed ar 
integral portion of the Oudh dominions. 

Under the JSTawab Wazir the district fared little better than 
others. There can be no doubt that Almas Ah Khan was a far 
more talented administrator than most of his compeers ; but at 
the same tune it: must be remembeied that bis chief object was to 
secure the maximum revenue by whatever means came to hand, 
and for this purpose he had recourse to the usual system of 
farming, while the great lessees in turn farmed their parganas to 
underlings, on whose rapacity there was no possible check. The 
local Eajas maintained their position by outbidding others, 
aided by the influence they still possessed over their tenantry ; 
and m a few cases the old ja^jirdars were allowed to remain, as 
for example Daim Khau, who was a personal friend of the 
Nazim and was given the Pukhrayan estate, which continued in 
the hands of his descendants till its sale in 1845. The conse- 
ijucnee of this system, combined with the effects of a hitherto 
unknown preeariousness of tenure, was inevitable, and the misery 
of the lower classes excessive. Mr. Welland, the first collector of 
Cawnpore, observed that “ the subjects in this part of the country 
are in the most abject state of poverty. Let the face of the 
country he examined, and there will hardly be a manufacture 
found or an individual in such eircumstanees as to affoid the 
payment of a tax. The whole is one desolate waste, in which 
tyranny and oppression have hitherto universally prevailed.” 
In another place he states that the policy of the Nawab Wazir 
and Almas Ali Khan was to levy and collect by every means 
practicable allthey could, and at the commencement of each season 
of cultivation they granted supplies for carrying it on ; even the 
subsistence, food, raiment and dwelling of the inhabitants were 
mostly regulated and paid for by the funds furnished by the’^ 
government.” The under-farmers found the conditions of their 
leases altered three or four times m a year, and they were obliged 
to pass the additional burdens on to the cultivator. Trade too 
was hampered to an inconceivable extent by irregular dues 
exacted on all kinds of merehandiBe and handicrafts almost 
every petty MmindaT on the Irnes of communication exacting 
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transit dues on all goods passing through his territory, the sole 
limit being his power to enforce payment. Of such a nature was 
the parjot or duty levied on all shopkeepers ; the taxes imposed 
on the collection of salt; on fishing in the rivers and on grazing 
cattle on common lands j and the cess known as sang-watam, 
nominally for defraying the expenses incurred in connection 
with the examination of weights and measures, but in actual 
practice exacted from all traders alike. There was no police 
and no security for life or property : the cultivator hardly knew 
whether he should be able to reap the crop that he had sown; 
tillage languished, trade decreased, and the chief care of the 
great majority of the population was either to defend tkeir own 
property or to plunder that of others. 

Under such circumstances a change of Government could 
hardly prove other than acceptable to the inhabitants of the 
district, and it is not surprising that the transfer of the sover- 
eignty from the Nawab Wazir to the Company was effected 
without disturbance or demur. This step was taken under the 
treaty of the 10th of November 1801, wheieby the lower Doab, 
Eohilkhand, Gorakhpur and other tracts were ceded to the 
Company in return for a guarantee of protection and for the 
extinction of the debt incurred on account of the Oudh local forces, 
some of which had been cantoned at Caw'npore since in 1778. 
Tor administrative purposes Cawnpore was made the headquar- 
ters of a district, though the charge was much greater than at 
present as has been already mentioned in the preceding chapter. 
There too will be found some account of the early days of British rule, 
BO far as the various departments of Government and in particular 
the assessment and collection of the land revenue are concerned. 

The political history of this poeiiod is meagre, but there are 
two points to which reference should he made. In 1804 the 
pargana of Sikandra was given iujagiv to Raja Himmat Bahadur, 
the famous Goshain chieftain of Bundelkhand, who had been a 
useful ally to the British in the Maratha wars. The grant was 
made free of revenue, with the object of keeping that turbulent 
chief quiet and inducing him to withdraw from Bundelkhand. 
Himmat Bahadur, however, died before the sanad. was diawn. up 
qufi the was given in 1806 to his illegitimate son N arendxagir^ 

14 
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■ftho he-ld the estate till Ins cleatli in. 1840. The grant to the 
latter ivas made on giounds of political expediency, and the 
qnesiionof his logitimacy -sto^ not laised t but on his demise 
no such consideration existed, while the yign- bad in fact been 
conveited into a pecuniaiy stipend, since tho mismanagement and 
extoition piaetisod by the incumbent had compelled Government 
to make a regular settlement with the village proprietors It 
was then decided that the jugir had lapsed liy the failiuo of 
legitimate issue to Narendragir, but that in the spnit of the grant 
the pioceeds of the estate would remain appropriated to the 
family of the late I^aja. These proceeds, after deducting 20 per 
cent, for the cost and risk of collection, weio to be divided into 
three shares, one foi the widow for life and two to the illegitimatG 
sons, Jai Indargir and Padain. Indargip to whom tho widow's 
shaie was ultimately to i evert and whoso right was doclaied 
hei editary. In older to pay off the debts, which amounted to more 
than nine lakhs, deductions were made from the pensions ,so as to 
deal off the enoumbianoes in the course of eighteen years. The 
full iiension of one- thiid was paid to the Rani from 1857 to the 
time of her death j hut the two sons never obtained tho bimelit of 
the measures taken to extinguish the deiil, since their disloyalty 
m the Mutiny caused the confiscation of tlieir stipends, although 
they weie permitted a subsistence allowance of Rs. 100 per 
annum for life. 

The othei and in the event far moie important measuio was 
the grant of land at Bithur, with a pension of eight lakhs, to 
Eaji Rao, tho Peshwa of Poona, on his suricndoi to Sir John 
Malcolm m 181 S Tho deposed ruler bmlt a large palace in the 
town, where ho resided in almost regal state, .sun oiinded by a 
retinue of 16,000 men, though this vas aftciwauls reduecd to 
5,000. He died in 1S51, leaving no issue, but ho had adopted 
Siinkh Dundu Panth, I'ctter known as the Isana Sahili He 
IV as generally styled the Maharaja of Ritliur, hut ho failed m his 
repeated endeavours to secure his adoptive father’s pension, salute 
and other honours. The Nana was surrounded by a host of 
Maratha courtiers and agents whose time ivas constantly 
employed in intrigue, the chief among the latter being one 
Azim ulMi, who had begun life as a table-servant had acquired 
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some knowledge of French and E»gksh, had then been appointed 
a sehoolraaster w Cawnpore and had finallj joined the Nana''* 
service, on whose behalf ho hal vnsined England and also, it la 
eaid, Raasia. The pre^eaco of a large body of discoiiEenced 
Marathas wafs undoubtedly a source of danger ; hut the hdana's 
outward display of friendliness towards the British officers and 
residents disarmed all suspirion, and by most he was considered 
a loyal supporter of the Government. He was allowed to retain 
a force of three guns and 500 men, but it is probable that the 
numlipr of armed dependents was consideiahl^ greater. 

There is no need to repeat hero the harrowing details of 
the oft-told history of the Mutiny at Cawnpore, and a bare 
recital of the chief events will suffice. The military force at 
that time in cantonments comprised small detachments of 
Bengal Artillery, the 32nd and Sith Foot and the 1st Madras 
Fu&ilieis, numbering 174 Emopeans in all; as well as the 
2ud J7ative Cavalry, and the 1st, 63rrl ancl 66tb N. I. The 
station was the hcad( 3 ;uavt 6 rs of a division, and in com- 
mand was Major General Sir Hugh Wheeler, a distinguished officer 
of great espencnce though now well over seventy years of 
age. Tlie collector of the district was Mr. G. G Hdleiadon 
and there was a large number of Europeans resident in canton- 
ments, including those eonuucted with rhe civil, railway, canal 
and other departments, as well as almost all the women and 
children of the 32ixd Foot then stationed at Laeknow. Al- 
together there were some 760 souls in the place, men, women 
and children, but it is impossible in the face of conflicting state- 
ments to ascertain the exact number. 

From the first tho position was a dangerous one, owing 
to the uncertain temper of the native troops, paitieularly 
the eavaliy: and alto to the composition of the city rabble, 
which contained a large number of fugitives from Oiidh, and 
had for years been the place to which criminals from all parts 
of India had collected in 01 der to escape into Oudh beyond tho 
reach of the British Govornmont; while a further source of 
danger, though as yet suspected by few, lay in the recent ac- 
tivity of the iNana, who was in eorrespondenee with several other 
Maratha leaders and in April 1867 had undertaken a somewhat 
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mysterious jourjjey to Laekno\r. la the same mouth a 
party of the disbaaded l9th 1!?. I. from Eerhampore passed 
through CawnporO; filling the troops with tales about the 
new cartridge. The escitemeut thus aroused was increased 
by the arrival of the news from Meerut ou the 14th of May, 
and two days later a fire occurred in the lines of the let IST. 
I. It was then considered advisable to move the European 
kdies and merchants to the barracks, whither tho artillery bad 
been transferred. These measures still further excited the sepoys, 
who were now fe^i to be quite untrustworthy ; and on the 20th 
General Wheeler telegraphed for reinforecraenis to Lucknow, 
which arrived in the shai>e of 50 men of the 32nd Foot, The 
district was stilt undisturbed, for the police were active, and 
on the 17th the thanadar of Sheoxajpur had actually apprehen- 
ded and sent ic a -party of mutiucers found with plundered 
property. On the 22nd tba ISana, who had repeatedly proffered 
aid and was now summoned by the magistrate, came in with 
200 men and two gnus to Ifawahgauj, and on the 26th he was 
given charge of the treasuiy. The General then determined to 
provide an asylum for the European residenis in case of need 
and selected for the purpose the dep6t of the B2nd, two long 
single-storeyed bairacks, which he surrounded by a trench 
With A paf'apot four or five feet high. This was tho famous 
entrenchment,” an enclosure about 200 feet square, on an 
open plain at the end of the station and within range of the 
native infantry lines on two sides. The magazine near hTawah- 
ganj was ahandoned, a measure which has afforded food for 
eritioism ever since. It could have been held for an indefinite 
time against almost any force, and contained abundant sup- 
plies of every deseiiption. It; has been urged that in that year 
the water supply was defective, but there is no record of any 
such plea: and in fact it would seem that Wheeler not only 
depended implicitly ou the ISfaua but had made up his mind 
to hold on to the line of commumeation with Allahabad, confident 
that succour would speedily arrive along ihe grand trunk road. 
On the 27th two squadrons of Ondh irregular cavalry, which had 
been sent in from Lucknow and were known to bo disaffected, 
were ordered to clear the road to Fatehgarii , but ou reaching 
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Kurauh ou the Isl of Jime they only one officer, 

Lieutenant Caioy, esoa|jiiig. About that date ^Yheeler gene- 
rously u^eakenod his force by sending 60 men of the 32iid 
and 50 of the S4th to Lucknow. 

By the 4th of June a fair amount of provisions, some 
treasure and a few gnus had been stored in the entrenchment : 
and the next morning the cavalry mutinied, followed by the 
1st K. I. and both marched off to Kawabganj, though without 
injuring their officers. On the 6th the othei two regiments 
followed suit, ansious not to be left behind in the plunder of 
the treasury. A few men of each eoips remained loyal and were 
takemnto the entrent-hmonfcj hut in Lha meantimo the troasura 
had been looted, the jail opened and the civil station plun- 
dered, The sepoys had then marched oif for Dehli ; but the 
I?aaa hastened after them and induced them to return and 
destroy the English, actually informing General ^Yheelor of his 
intentions by letter. Ail Europeans u’ere hastily summoned 
to the entrenchment.' hut many were too late, for at 30 am. 
on the 6th rhe first gun was fii'ed at the besieged ganison. 
From that moment till the 26th the defence was subjected to 
an incessant bomhaidment from heavy guns brought by the 
i^ana out of the maganine On the 9th a sq^nadron of the 7th 
Cavalry aud two companies of the IStli H. I., then encamped 
at Chaubepur, mutinied and murdered their officers with the 
exception of Lieutenant Boulton, who found bis way into the 
entrenchment the nest day, bia home jumping the slight parapet 
that constituted die sole protection, of the position. The same 
day three boatloads of fugitives, some 60 or 70 persons, came 
down the Ganges from Fatehgarh, and running aground near 
lYawabganj the whole party ivas ultimately massacred by the 
Sana's order A geneial assault was made on the entreuch- 
ment on the 11th imt was easily repulsed, though the losses of 
the garrison from artillery aud disease wore already heavy. 
On the 13th the thatkhod roof of one of the barracks was set 
on fire and thi^ eausod the loss of ail the hospital stores, at 
the same time depriving many of the defenders of shelter from 
the blazing sun A successful sortie was made on the 14th, 
resulting in the destruction of a battery - and it la probat le that 
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a vexy slight reinfoi'coment at this period would have enabled 
Wheekr to deliver a crushing blow on the disheartened enemy. 
Pood was now ranuing shorty and the blockade was dailj^ be- 
coming closer ; while the besieging force was swelled on the iGth 
by the airival o£ the 4th and 6th Oudh Local Infantry, who elect- 
ed a new and most annoying battery, commanding the single 
well from which the garrison, obtained their water. On the 18th 
the newcomers attempted to assault the position, but were re- 
pulsed with loss ; and a similar result attended a m ore vigorous 
attempt on the 23rd, 

On the 25th the Haua proposed terms to the besieged which 
W010 accepted, and on the morning of the 27th the garrison 
matched out under arms to the boats at the Sati Chaura-ghat, 
In the meantime elaborate ariaiigements had been made along 
the river bank under the super vision of Tantia Topi. The 
scheme was cariied out with consummate skill, for only a 
single boat escaped, and out of that boat no more than four 
survived to be rescued by the loyal Eaja of Murarmaii. The 
women and children to the number of 125 were taken prisoners 
and carried off to the Savada Kothi, a building used by the 
Eana as his residence dming the siege. On the SOth their num- 
bers were swelled by the arrival of those nlio had been captured 
from the boat that had escaped down-stream, the men being 
shot on the river bank. The fourth masvsacro took place on the 
9th of July, when tbo lemnants of the Patehgarh fugitives woie 
captured at Bithur. The men were killed on the spot, while 
the women and children uero taken to join the rest at the 
Bibighar in the old cantonment, whithei they had been 
removed from the Savada ILothi. There they wero kept till the 
final act of the tragedy on the 15tih of July, when the approach 
of Havelock warned the Nana of his unerring fate 

hXeanwhile the Nana had been enthroned as Peshwa on the 
Isfc of July at Bitliur, though his sovoreigaty was little more than 
nominal, Ihe rebellious Hindus wore content enough to recog- 
nise a ruler of their own race; bnt the Mnsalmans, -who had been 
melted to rise by the display of the green flag, felt that they had 
gained httle by the advancement of a Hindu and turned their 
attont on to their leader Namhe Nawab The latter had already 
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become an object of sxxspieion and on the Srd of July he xfas 
placed jji confinement by thu Kaca, xviso at the same time appems 
to hax'e endeavoured ^to pawfy the Muhammadans by several 
appointments in hjs admiujscialion. A/nui'idlah v;aR, ol eourse, 
his chief agent thioagboat, and others were Shah Alij the city 
hotwcl^ and the tahsiidars of Bilhaiiv and Bithiii’. The chief 
officeis in his army howcvei weie Hurdus, including Bala Eao, 
Ms brother, Jvrala Prasad, the coinmandant of his personal troops, 
and Tika Szngh of the 2nd Cavalry. The rule of the Nana, was 
of the most piiuiitive desciiptiou, being based wholly on force 
and fcai’ Funds were collccfcod solely by extortion, the chief 
Bufferers being the baiikois and merchants of the city, and it is 
clear that this class at all events deeply lamented the disappear- 
ance of British anthoiity, la the district, beyond the immedisfee 
reach ol the Naoa’o arm, htlleatlention was paid to his authority 
and utter confusion prevailed. The majoiity of the landlords 
had suffered from the revenue admitnswaiion of the past half- 
century and were consequently disaftoofced ; but there was no 
general lising. and rebellion was confined to a few leading 
i-tuiiindw rs. The Chaudhns oi Bithur naUiially enough joined 
xvith the Nana from the first, and these were followed by the 
Kaja of Thathia in Farrakhabad, Moll Singh of Nanaman. the 
Eajputs of Kakadao and other villages in the. suburLs, and those 
of Pauki Gangaganj. Moie prominent; were tM Rajas of 
Sheoiajpui and Sachendi, who naturally bi ought with tlioia roost 
of the Cliandels, and the Eaja of Nar, the chief of the Gaurs, all 
of vrhom took an aclivo part m the attack on the entrenchment, 
though most of the insurgents thought more of plunder than of 
fightjug, and were concerned rafchei in recovering thoirlost estates 
than in establishing a new ruling power. Practically the whole 
of Bithur, Jajmau, Sheorojpur, Narwal and Rasulabad were in 
open rebellion whereas the rast of the distiict remamed compara- 
tively quiet. The tahsildars of Narwal and Akb&rpur threw in 
their lot with tho Nana, but Afzal Ali of Ghatampur saved the 
treasure and records, lemaming at his post throughout, Waria 
Ali of Dorapur held out, but eventually absconded ; Tirbeni Sahai 
of Bhoguipur maintained his position, till plundered by the rebels ; 
Farid-uz-saman of Rasulahad also remained iu his patgana till 
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the end. and then disappeared , Ashraf Ali of Shcorajpur -was 
imprisoned by the Baja, but escaped to join the British; and 
Aaiz-ud-dinj tahsildar of Bihandia, was taken piisoner and 
compelled to remain with the Nana, When the sueeess of the 
mutineers became known the rebellion spread into the furthest 
parts of the district, and tho zttnuTicfaj-s of Sheoli, Sakhrej, Khan- 
pur, Gajner, llasdhan and many other places, headed by the 
Goshains of Sikandra, came into (Jawnpore, while further aid 
was furnished by rebels from beyond the Ganges. In this 
manner practically the whole Eajpnt community, and piarticularly 
the Chauhans, Gaurs, Chaudels, Panwais and Gantams, joined in 
the rising and tho pait they took was no inconsiderable one, since 
it has been averred that the English gairison could have subdued 
the discontented and disheartened mutineers but for the hacking 
supplied by the sanvindavs. 

The Nana was not long destined to sit upon his bloodstained 
throne, for ho had now to reckon wnth the avenging army of 
Havelock, A division under Jwala Prasad was sent ojff to check 
the advance of the British on the 7th of July and in three days 
they reached Aung, only to meet with utter defeat at Eatehpur on 
the l2th. Retreating to Aung they were again driven back in 
headlong confusion to the Pandu biidge, which was cairied on 
the evening of the 15th just at the time -when the helpless captives 
in the Bibighai were being foully mnrdeied at the Nana’s order 
This was the' final act of the Maratha’s mle, for the receipt of the 
news from Aung and the ariival of Bala Rao soveroly wounded, 
threw everything into confusion at Cawnpore Flight was 
advised, but at length it was lesolvod to make a last stand on the 
grand tiuuk road, between Ahirw'an and the city, whore a strong 
entrenched position, defended by iiumeroiis guns, was taken up. 
It extended almost to the Ganges on one side and to a walled 
village, surrounded by mango trees, on the other. Havelock 
came up after midday on the 16th and immediately determined 
to make a flank attack on the right which succeeded admirablv, 
the 78th Highlanders and the GIth carrying the position, taking 
the guns and driving the enemy back on to his centre. In the 
meantime the Madras PuBthers stormed tho centre and then the 
whole force swept on to the right sending tho rebels fly ng The 
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day was not yet won, however, for the Nana himself took up a fresh 
position on the road leading to cantonments, where he received 
strong reinforcements from the city. The British force was 
apparently exhausted, and the situation was cntieal. The enemy's 
cavalry and Infantry then advanced to the attack, and the sight 
was sufficient for the wearied troops. Rushing forward they 
stormed the last remaining battery, and the rout of the mutineers 
was completed by Maude's battery. The force bivouacked on 
the spot, and the nest morning learnt of the massacre. Moving 
into Cawnpore they witnessed the explosion by which che 
magazine was destroyed, and then eaine to the scene of Wheeler’s 
heroic defence in the cantonments. The rebel army had vanished 
and the Nana had fled with all haste to Bithur, whence he escaped 
across the Ganges only to die, as is now commonly believed, a 
miserable death from fever and gangrene in the swamps of the 
Nepal Tarai, None the less the sights in Cawnpore, and above 
all that of the Eibighar, stirred the soldiers to madness, and to 
check the troops and at the same time to remove them from the 
temptation to drink, Havelock marched the force on the 18th to 
the mission premises beside the grand trank road at Nawahganj, 
On the same day Mr. Sherer, the magistrate, proclaimed the restor- 
ation of British rule in the city, but though the townspeople 
received the news with expressions of delight, little could as yet be 
done, and the occupation was purely mihtaiy. In fact the attempt 
to re-establish the police posts was very unfortunate, since the men 
who volunteered for this work at Saohendi and Sheorajpur 
were killed by the mutineers of the 42nd. N, I., who had 
marched from Saugor to Kalpi and thence entered this district. 
On the 19th of July a detachment was sent out to Bithur but 
found the place deserted, and after destroying the Nana’s palace 
and taking some abandoned guns came back to camp. 

On the 20fch Neill arrived with a reinforcement ol some 400 
men, and a new entrenchment was made commanding the crossing 
of the Ganges ; and here he was left with some 300 men, when 
Havelock set out for Lucknow on the 25th. Neill's drst measure 
was to est-ablish a military police under Captain Bruce, and then 
to punish those who had taken part in tha massaom The punish- 
ment meted out was exemplary - but the sufferers were few, for 
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il; would appear that but a fraction of the active partieipautp in 
the atrocities of the past loonth weie lvoi brought to justice. 
The position taken up by Null was far from strong, but ho held 
the liver and now assisted by a sfceamei which had come up 
from Allahabad. The station w'as, however, threatened by the 
mutmeeis of the 42ndj who with many others wore gathered in 
Bitliur and were bold enough to raid, the suburbs. Twice the 
steamer was sent up to JJithur, but with little effect ^ and it was 
not till Havelock icturned fiomUnao on the IGth of August that 
an expedition was made against tlio place, which was cleared after 
an hour’s hombaidment. Police posts wcic now re-estahli&hed 
at Bithur, Sheorajpiir and Sachendi, with the result that the 
mviinflars became alarmed, and some, such as the Eaja of 
Sachendi, expressed a desire of making thoir pca"c, though they 
were duteried fiom suireudeiing by the icply that they would 
have to stand their tiial. \7h6u Outram ariived on the IGth of 
Septemhei additional posts had been estaljlished at Ghatampur 
and Bhognipur, while thcie was some hold on Bilhaur revenue 
was being eollected in the tahsils ncai the city, and a little eamc 
infrom Basulabad, Ghatampur and Narwal The Jumna tiacts, 
however, were still under the influence of the Bundolkhand rebels, 
while the Raja of Nat, the Goshains and othai leaders kept 
Akbarpur, Sifcandia, Devapur and Kasulabad in a state of 
constant tuimoil. The Rajas of Sheorajpui and Sachendi too 
remained active, and on one occasion a party fiom Akbarpur 
killed a number of policemen at Sachendi and on another some 
rebels from Oudh surprised the Bithui post. On the 19th of 
September Outram and Havelock marched for Lucknow, but the 
departure of the troops had little effect owing to the widespread 
impression caused by the fall of Dohli. This same achievement, 
howevei, filled the Duab with lebol tioops, and a large paity 
under Bakht Siugh advanced into this district as far as Sheoraj- 
pur, w'hore on the lOth of October it was turned back by Brigadier 
"Wilson and 600 men. On the 26th Gieathed and Hope Giant 
brought thsir victorious force into Cawnpoie, and soon after came 
Peel’s Naval Brigade with Powell's column, fresh from the defeat 
of theLinapur rebels at Khajuha On the 9th of November Sir 
Golm Campbell reached Cawnpore hasbeiung to the relief of 
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Luejrnow ; and on the 14fcb. the Madras Brigade under Carfcliew 
came in. 

The Commander-iji-Chitf had left ai Cau^npore some 
500 Europeans and a fe^7 Sikhs undei General C. A. Windham. 
The position rras i'ar from secure, smee the distiict nas now 
threatened by the Gwalior contingent with its heavy tiain of 
artillery, the arrival of which was eagerly awaited by the rebel 
Rajputs and the Sikaudra Goshaina. Windham was instraefcod 
to act stneriy on the defensive, and accordingly he improyed 
the defencea of the eutionehment which was now rendered 
fandy secure Meanwhile Tantia Topi with the mutiueeis 
crossed the Jnmna on the 10th and moved to Bhognipiir. There 
he left 1,200 men and four guns, and advanced by Akbarpur 
to Sheoli and Sheorajpur, each of which was strongly lield. 
Windham had novc been remfoiccd, and on the iTfch he took up 
a position at the junction of the Kalpi w'lth the grand trank 
road. The force theia encamped comprised detachniinls ox' the 
Rifle Eiigade, the 34th, §2nd and StSth Root, and a nmg of 
tho 27th jT- I. under Brigadier Cartliew. On the 23rd he 
Sent off the wing of the 27th to reopen communication with 
Lucknow, and the same day news came of the approach of 
a laige body of rebels from Oudh, On the 2J:t,h hs marched along 
the Kalpi load to the canal and at the same time rhe enemy 
from Akbarpur advancud to Sachendi, thence proceeding to 
Bhauuti on the 2oth. The next day Windham attacked the 
enemy and captured ihree guns,- but on letinng the leLcds drew 
fiesh courage and a rearguai'd action had to be fought up to the 
very suburbs of the city Though he had inflicted heavy loss on 
the enemy, his own had been severe, and ho had displayed to 
Tantia Topi thy weakness of his position,- and the lattei, bring- 
ing in his detachments fiom Sheoli and Sheoraj pur, delivered a 
stiong attack the next day. Carthew held his own on the right, 
hut Windham on the left found the enemy’s artillery too heavy 
for him, He thou decided to retiie, and considerable confusion 
resulted. Pressed back by a force estimated at fully 14,000 
men, he was compelled to withdiuw to the entieuehments, whlla 
Carthew hold an fidvaneed line with its centre at the theatre,. 
This loft the enemy in possession of tho city and when the fight 
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was resumed the nest day superior numbcis once more told, and 
the whole force was slowly driven into the Gntrenchment. 

At this juncture Sir Colin Campbell arrived, and a desperate 
situation was thus providentially saved. Leaving his camp, 'iV'ith 
the women and sick from Lucknow, on the Oudh bank of the 
river, he sent over his infantry on the morning of the 29th of 
November, the piassage being covered by Peeks guns. The 
infantiy then occupied a position facing the city from the 
entrenchment to the grand trunk road, and then the convoy was 
brought over and encamped in cantonments. The rebels still 
held the town and the line of the canal, and with a foico computed 
at some 14,000 trained men at least and 40 guns, to say nothing 
of the swarm of irregulars, they were confident of achieving 
further success. TheCommander-in-Ghief, however, resolved to iid 
himself of non-combatants liofore engaging his foe, and therefore 
devoted the next throe days to preparations for the despatch of 
the convoy and in the interval only a few unimportant skirmishes 
between, the outposts took place. On the night of tho Sid of 
December the convoy started, but Sn Colm detorminod to let 
It get well away before dislodging the enemy. The latter con- 
tinued fairly active, attempting to dostioy tho biidge by fiie- 
boats on the 4th, while the next day a brisk cannonade was 
maintained all along ihe line The weak point of the rebel 
position was the right, which rested on an o}ien plain, the canal 
forming the only obstacle . and Sir Colin therefore determined 
to drive in that flank and at the same time to cut off their 
natural line of retreat along the K^alpi road. He commanded 
about 5,000 infantry, 600 cavalry and 35 guns. At Generalganj 
in the centre wasGreathed, who was directed to hold his giound, 
while Windham in the entrenchment opened a heavy fire on the 
enemy’s left, so as to diveit their attention and enable the main 
attack on the right to come up unperceived. Accordingly on the 
6th Sir Colin struck camp and sent it across the river, after which 
Windham opened fire After a vigorous duel for some two hours 
Greathed advanced to the canal and opened fire on the enemy’s 
centre, covering the advance across the canal by Walpole on the 
left, followed by Adrian Hope and Inglis who stormed the 
^nemy s position m the face of a teiT fic fije which vae over 
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come by the gallantry of the Kaval Brigade and Bonrchier’s 
horse artillery. Walpole's object vras to advance along the out- 
skirts of the city, and by masking every gate to prevent the 
enemy from affording assistance to their right tring. This was 
entirely snecessfal, ensured the utter defeat of the Gwalior 
contingent,; the capture of then camp and magazines and several 
of their guns. The mutineers fled in haste along the Kalpi road, 
pursued by cavalry and artillery for fourteen miles. The rebel 
centra andleft were therefore shut ap in Cawnp ore, their sole line of 
retreat being along the Bithnr road. The pursuit was entrusted 
to General Mansfield, chief of the staff, but through some blunder 
the troops were halted at the Subadar’s Tank and the enemy 
were allowed to escape with all their guns Accordingly on tho 
8th Sir Colin sent out Hope Grant with 2,700 men in purevnt, 
and the nest day this force onfeaching Sheorajpur learnt that the 
rebels were actually prex^ariag to cross the river. Following in 
haste he caught them up and delivered a crushing attack on their 
rearguard, capturing 15 guns and inflicting terrible loss on the 
mutineers, who weie scattered in. every direction, the hulk of 
them flying to Bithm'. Thus in two days the Gominander-in- 
Ghief had completely broken up the rebel army, taken 32 guns 
and killed a vast number at the cost of only 13 killed and 86 
wounded. On. the 11th Grant marched to Bithui’, there blowing 
up the temple and burning the palace, at the same time recovering a 
large amount of treasure concealed by the Nana. 

This signal blow had naturally an immense effect, for it 
proclaimed the inevitable supremacy of the British The people 
as a whole were sick of misrule and confusion, and only those 
who had irretrievably committed themselves still held out. Civil 
charge had been already assumed by Jlr, Sherer from Captain 
Brace, the head of the military police, as early as the 1st of 
Hocember, the papers being signed in a house that was actually 
under bombardment at the rime. On the ISth of jDecomber, 
while Sir Colin Cam]>bell was waiting for the return of his 
transport from Allahabad, Walpole set out on a march through 
the district on his way to Mainpuri, Proceeding along the 
Kalpi road he reached Akbarpur, where the tahsil and thana 
were re-established ; and the same thing waa done at Derapur ^ul 
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Easulal arl. A &inii]av step was taken at Gliatampui' ky Mr. 
Guffjtlis, rvlio also re-opened the police station at Sir&anl, 
Bhoguipur and Sikandva, howevci’j i einaiiied under the mutinous 
indnence of Kulpi^ kiit order was mainlainad by the piesence 
at Akbarpnr of a movable column under Colonel Maxwell. In 
the north of the district Sir Colin’s, maioh on Fatehgarli in 
January en abled the authorities to establish police stations in 
Slieorajpnr and Bilhaur ; but it was not till the fall of Kalpi on 
the 23i’<i of hlay 1858 that order was completely restored in the 
southern parganas, I he distiiet was still subject to occasional 
raids by flying parties of rebels, about the last being that of 
Firoz Shah at the end of 1858, but these occurrences had but 
a momentaiy effect, and from the date of Sir Hugh Rose’s 
capture of the stionghold of Kalpi the oidmary woik of 
administration ran on almost unimpeded, Among the minor 
operations mention may be made of Carthew’s expedition in 
January 1S5S from Fatelipui to Jahanabad, Bhognipiir, SFandia 
and thence back to Cawnpore, after driving seveial paitu’S of 
lebels across the Jumna ; and the raid from Hamiipur on the 
26th of March by a body of mutineers, who burned Ghatarapur, 
but were subsecpucntly expelled. 

Allusion has been made to the puinishnients inflicted by 
Neill on the guilty lobels of Cawnpore, a task which ivas carried 
on later by Captain Biiice and Mr. Sherer. Later a fine was 
imposed on the city and the money devoted to llie hlcmorial Gar- 
dens. A lengthy enq^uiry was made as to the circumstances of the 
mutiny and massacres: but the results were far fiom satisfactory, 
as sufficient evidence was not forthcoming, although the facts must 
have been known to an immense number of porsons. It was a 
less difficult task to deal with the disloyal samindars, especially 
those whom their position lendeied uiienviably prominent The 
Rajas of Sheorajpur, Sachendi, Binaur and Nar forfeited the 
whole of their estates, while similar retiibution fell ontho owiieis 
of 61 entire villages and portions of TO others. This left a laige 
amount of property in the hands of Government for distribution 
to loyalists. The chief recipients were Ishri Prasad, the com- 
missariat contractor, who brought supiplies into the entrenchment 
it great nsk and afterwardn rendered great servioes to the troops 
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hi"? revraid eons\gfcing of laud in tight vilUgeSj then ass^gsed afc 
Es. 7, ISO; [Xarayan Eao Jsaua of Bitiiur, ■«ho xeceived the 
village of PiJuaur assessed at Rs d 500 ; Pandit iaiarnathj fclig 
loyal tahbildar of Ghf^zipni' lu the Patthpur (Ustriotj t^ho saved 
the ttoasure and joined Havel oek, obiamiug Radhau and another 
village in Sheorajpur assessed at Jls. 2,090 ; Ishri Dube, the 
tahsildar of Sheoiajpiu', nho non a similar reward; Pandit 
ICishau Narajjan, the deputy collector of Saugoi, who was given 
four villages assessed at, Rs. 5,000 ; Ohuudhvi Bihari Lai of 
Pari pal, whose shuL'e was tlio village of Baiii in Sheorajpur ; 
Rati RamTivrari of old Cav nproi o, aeotninissariat eoivti'actor, vrho 
was given three villages in Bbognipui' and Earwal, now held hy 
Bahu Kundan Lai; and the Rajput win da rs engaged in the 
defines of EasaJabad on tho 25rh April 1S5S. These included 
Knnwar Chhatav Singh of the Etawah disferic!,, who received six 
EasulahaJ villages assessed ai. Es. 6,045 ; Ivinnar Singh of 
Khanpur Dilval^ ivho got live tillages paying revenue Es, 3,322 ; 
and Chaudhri Lachhman Singh of Maiopuri, who obtained 
Teonga in Bhognipur and Ghusienaau in Cawnpore. Minor 
1 e\\ ards were given to many others, such as the samirSetf's of 
Aurau and Eaugaon and soveial inhabitants of Makanpnr 
who sheltered the Ohandler family , and some loyal native officers, 
espiecially Sheikh Bahadur Ali, nsalcLir of rho Slh Cavalry, who 
received Panki Bahaduniagar aau 'Nar Khurd, stiU held by his 
son, Afeal Ali of Maswanpur, and Kfaalsa Singh, a subadar in 
the Bengal Artillery, \,’ho was given half of Panki Gangaganj. 

Since the rostoration of order nothing has occurred to disturb 
the peace of Cawnpoi'e with the relatively unimportant exception 
of the plague riots in IPOO The reeoid of the past half-century is 
of one constant progress, in which the principal features have 
born the devclopnaent of eommunicar.ione and canal irrigation, the 
periodical revisions of the land revenue and, above all, the 
marvellous growth of the city as a centre of industiy and trade. 
These, as well as the occasional calamities of famine, have been 
dealt with in other parts of this volume, as also have the chronicles 
of the vaiious branches of administiation, 
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AKBAEPQIi, Tahsil Akbaepue. 

The towa of Akbarpur stauds in 26° 23' N. and 79° 67' E., 
as a distance of 26 miles ivesb-soath-west from Cawnpore, It 
ia some three m)les to the north of ihe Kalpi road^ with which 
it IS conneeted by two metalled branches, one taking off near 
Barah and the other near tho Lalpur station on the Indian 
Midland Bail way. Unmotalled road.s run w'estwards ftom the 
south of the town leading to Derapiu’, Basdhaa and Pakhrayan^ 
while from the north a metalled road, eight miles in length, goes 
to Bura station on the East Indian line. To the east of the 
town flows the Akbai'pur distiiimtary of tho Etawah branch 
canal and beyond this is the xnam chancel, now only used as 
an escape. The place is built in the midst of a lowlying tract 
and the diainage is somewhat defective, the water co Heeling in 
a large depression which immediately adjoins the site on the 
Eorth'.west; bat oonsiderable relief has been afforded by the 
excavation of a cut leading south-westwards into the Sengax. 

The towa is fairly well built, possessing a goodly number 
of brick houses, but has declined in prosperity during the past 
fifty years. The population was h,483 lu 1847, rising to 6,933 
in 1353, though it dropped to 5,497 in 1865 and to 4,811 in 1872, 
There was a slight improvement in ISSI, when the total was 
5,131, but it again fell to 4,646 in 1891, while at the last census 
tho number of inhabitants was 4,734, of wham 2,241 wore females : 
there were 3,264 Hindus, 1,426 Musalmans and 44 of other religi- 
ous, mainly Christians, Akbarpur possesses a police station, a 
post-office, a munsiPs court, a registration office, a branch dis- 
pensary opened in 1890, a bonded warehouse aad a cattle- pound. 
The educational institutions compriss a middle vernacular 
school, a lower primary school and an aided school for gals. 

The place is said to have been Oiiginally e ailed GuraiKhera, 
and the name was changed to Akbarpur during the reign of 
Akhar by ous Kunwar Singh, & B&ib rimlda’} who may have 
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been the founder of the new town. It became the capital of 
a pargana, and under the Nawab Wazir was the seat of an 
one of these officials named Sital Shukul being the builder of a 
Sue masonry tank in the town. A second tank of later date 
owes its origin to a Kaiwar named Chhabba. There are seveial 
mosques, but none is of any antiquity or special architectural 
merit. 

Akbarpnr has been administered since 1861 under Act XX 
of 1861 ; section 34 of the Police Act, V of 1S61, and the Village 
Sanitation Act, 1692, also are in force. The total area of the 
revenue vMum is 1,602 acres, of which some 707 acres arc 
cultiTated, and this is divided into five muhals, OMmed by 
Banias and Chainars, the demand being Ea. 2,200. The 
chauhidari area, comprising the inhabited site, is 128 acres. 
It contains 1,307 houses, of which 701 were assessed to taxation 
m *1907; the average income for that and the two preceding 
years' being Es. 1,061 which gave an incidence of Ke. 1-7-lU 
per assessed house and Ee. 0'8-7 per head of population. Tho 
total receipts, including the initial balance, averaged Rs. 1,260, 
and the expenditure for the same period was Es. 1,130 annually, 
the main items being Es. 546 for the mainteuaneo of the town 
police, Es. 347 for the upkeep of a conservancy staff and Es, 182 
for local improvements, Akbarpur is a fairly wealthy place, 
being the chief commercial centre of the tahsil, and the markets 
held twice a week are of considerable local importance. 


AKBAEPTJE Tahsil. 

This tahsil occupies the centre of the district and forms a 
compact block of country between the Kind on the east, which 
separates it from Cawnpore, and the Sengar on the west, beyond 
which lies Bhognipur, that tahsil also forming the southern 
boundary with Gbatampur. To the north and north' east is the 
Shaoiajpur tahsil and to the north-west Der&pur. The total area 
IS 158,051 acres or 246'92 square miles. 

In ancient times Akbarpur was divided between theparganas 
of Barah and Shahpur, the headquarters of the latter being 
transferred to Akbarpur after the abandonment of Shabpur on 
account of the eueroaehmaafc of the Jumna, while Barah, wbioh 
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for a long time ’eras the pyoj.'ert.y of MugMs and is still mainly 
held by their deseendants, was united with Akharpur before the 
cession. The subsequent changes have been small, eight villages 
being received from Ghatampur and two from Bithur, while 
nine were transferred to Sheorajpur at the settlemeEfc of 1840. 

The population of tho tahsil has fluctuated considerably 
dizring the past fifty years, but on the whole there has been a 
distinct increase. The total rose from 100,898 in 1853 to 
104,001 m 1865, and though it had fallen to 101,171 in 1872 
by the nest eeusua it had risen to 109,901. In 1891, however, 
a marked decrease was observed, the number of inhabitants being 
102,256 ; but by 1901. the I'eeovery was almost complete, the 
total being 107,729 persons, of whom 49,861 were females. 
This gives a density of 440 to the square mile, a figure that is 
well below the general average for the district. Of the whole 
number 100,336 were Hindus, 7,266 Musalmans, 117 Aryas and 
13 Cbristians. The principal Hindu castes are Ahirs, 14,584 ; 
Chamars, 14,485 ; Brahmans, 13,194 ; Rajputs, 11,783 ; and 
Hachhis, 6,991. After these come Gadariyas, Kahars, Kurmis, 
Telis, Lodhs and Boriyas. The Rajputs are drawn from many 
different clans j hut the chief are the Chauhans, who numbered 
3,677, and claim kinship with the great families of Mainpuri. 
Others found m strength are Kaehhwahas, Gaurs, Chandels, 
Sengars, Parihars and Bais. The Musalman population consists 
pirincipally of Sheikhs, Pathans, Paqiis and Behnaa, though 
many others are represented. The tahsd is mainly agricultural, 
and according to the census returns 72*5 per cent, of the inhabit- 
ants were directly dependent on agriculture and 4*4 per cent, 
were classed as general labourers. There are no manufactures of 
importance and the chief article of export is firew'ood, which is 
despatched to Cawnpore in large quantities for consumption 
in the mills. There aie altogether 203 villages, including the 
town of Akharpur. Stva-al of these contain laige populationB, 
those with over two thousand inhabitants comprising Barah, 
Mandauli, Gajner, Sarwan Khera and Eisaifcpur, while Bura 
la a place of considerable size and importance. The markets, 
fairs, post-offices and schools of the tahsil will be found in the 
appendix. 
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Means of commuiiication are excellent, aa tlie northern half 
is traversed by the main line of the East Indian Raiiivay, with 
stations at Maltha and Eura, and the southern by the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, with stations at Paman and Lalpur. 
Through the centre runs the metalled road from Cawiipore uo 
Kalpi, from which tiro branches take off at Barah and Lal^mr 
and connect it with Akbaipur, whence a metalled road runs 
northwards to Rura. the latter place being similarly connected 
with Dei’apur. In addition to those un metalled roads, for the 
most part in very fan condition, run from Akbaipuv to Dcrapur, 
Rasdhan and Gajner, whence branches lead to Pukhiayan, 
Musana^ar and Ghatampur. From Gajner runs a road to 
Sachendi, passing through Sarwan Khora, where it is linked by 
a short cut with the Paman station and the Kalpi road In the 
north unmefcalled roads lead from Kara to Rasulabad and Sheoli, 
and from Tigain to Mandauli and Sheorajpur. 

For arlminiatvative purposes the tahsil forms a subdivision 
in the charge of a full-poweied officer on the dxstnet staff, while 
the civil jurisdiction is entrusted to the munsif of Akbarpur 
There are police stations at the tahsil headq^uartors and at Gajuer 
but a number of villages in the east belong to the Sachendi 
tJiaaa and several in the noith to that of Sheoli. 

The rivers of the tahsil fom tho chief physical features and 
determine the nature of the country. The Rind enters Akharpm 
in the extreme north, and after traversing the tahsil for a con- 
siderable distance bonds eastwaids to the Cawnpore boundary, 
winch It follows for the remaindor of its course to the borders of 
Ghatampur. It has a deep bed, containing a small amount of 
alluvial tarcti. land, above which rise the high banks, scored with 
numberless ravines and in most places covered with dka/c jungle 
of much commercial value. Beyond the ravines there lies on 
either bank a stretch of level upland with a light and often sandy 
soil of a distinctive reddish colour, closely cultivated and irri- 
gable fi'om wells, the water-level being ftom 25 to 30 feet below 
the surface. -The central portion of tho tahsil is of a heterogene- 
ous character. In the north the Rind red soil gives place to a 
rich consistent loam of great fertility and highly developed • 
but towards the centre the soil et ffena and the Wei e nke till 
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i 2 i the south the laud becomes su^ampy and ill-draitsedj while ia 
the east and south-east there are vast stretches of ■ttsar and dhah 
jungle, and the scattered patches of cnltivation are badly infected 
with ha, ns and other nosious grasses and weeds — a certain 
indication of waterlogging. The natural diainage lines are 
inadequate, and the trouble is increased by the canal channels 
and the obstruction caused by the railway line. There are 
namerous jhils in this trace and their overflow finds its way 
southwards acioss countiy, ultimately formiag the l!?ou. This 
stream has several sourceSj the westernmost branch, bnowe aa 
the I^eor, rising in a swamp at Tiiaunchi near Mohaua^ while the 
Non proper, issuing from a largo lake in the village of Sasulpur 
Gogamau, is fed by two other nalas that rise near Nariha and 
Manethu. The two mam channeia unite on the southern boun- 
dary and pass southwards into Ghatampur. The western portion 
of the tahsil compriaea the valley of the Sengar, which for a long 
distance forms the boundary, the Bhognipui tahsil having but 
the single village of Mawar on this side of the stream. Near the 
river the soil is a light and gritty loam of a peculiar pink hue, 
locally called ivcpru, it is very fully cultivated, l^ai} is almost 
wholly lacking in means of irrigation. This terminates in a 
wide belt of deep and jireeipitous ravines, geneially devoid of 
vegetation and quite uncuiturablo ; and there is no alluvial land 
in the bed of the river. 

At the settlement of 1S40 the cultivated aiea was 77,442 
acres, and thirty years later this had risen to 85,259, The 
figure ivas maintained for about a decade and then declined, 
owing to the spread of kans and the abandonment of thd inferior 
lands. Matters reached their climax in 1896-97, when onlj’ 
72,662 acres were under cultivation, and from that year onwards 
there was a steady improvement. During the five years ending 
with 1906-07 the average area under tillage was SJ,5o5 acres or 
52*37 per cent, of the w'hole, and in 1904-05 this was consi- 
derably exceeded. The barren area, including 4,375 acres under 
isater and ihat occupied by villages, lailways, roads and the 
like, was 48,529 acres or 80*7 per cent, of the entire tahsil; and 
the culturable area embraced 25,967 acres, though from this 
should be deducted 4,662 acres of groves and 2,201 of current 
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fallow The rest is for the most part styled old fallow, but the 
bulk of it IS of a very inferior description and its agricultural 
value of the slightest. 

As a whole, the xahaii is ade<juately provided with means of 
irrigation, the average area watered being 38,350 acres oi 
45'93 per cent, of the land cultivated. Of this the canals supply 
20,374, wells 10,631 and other sources 1,375 acres. Tho Etauah 
branch of the Ganges canal passes through the entire length of 
the tahsil, but at Banna Jakha its waters are diverted into the 
Ghatampnr branch and the Akbarpur and Eeona distributaries 
The last gives oflP several minors such as the Tilauncbi, Mohana 
and Mangta, which irrigate the south- central tract ; while the 
Ghatampnr branch, with the Lohari and Sarwau ICheia distribn- 
tanes, waters the country between the Rind and the l^fon, and has 
proved a great blessing to the track through which it passes. 
The canals have to a large extent supplanted ivella, which are 
now of listia imporcance save in the Rind country and a group 
of villages in tha south-east corner They are of the usual 
type w'irh a cjlinder of bricks set in mud, and theii- iiunii'Or has 
been more than doubled in the past thirty years. Along the 
Sengar wells cannot be constructed, save at groat expense, 
owing to the depth of the water-level, and the villages on the 
banka of this atream must be considered as precarious. 

Of the two mam harvests the rabi on an average occupies 
the larger area, covering 51,317 acres as against 48,642 gown 
m the kharif ; but much depends on the character of tho season, 
and the positions are frcgueutly rovaraod. Of late years there 
has been a marked increase in the rabi area, owing to the spread 
of double-cropping, which now extends to 16,215 acres or 18*21 
per cent, of the net cultivation, whereas in 1870 the figuri? was 
only 3,125. This is due in large measure to the oxtonsion of 
canals, which are also responsible for the improrement in the 
q^uality of the crops grown. The chief spring staples are wheat, 
which by itself covers 16 '28, and in combination with gram or 
barley 18*74 per cent, of tho area sown for this harvest, while 
there is also a certain amount of ptyaf, or a mixture of vvheat 
with barley and gram ; barley, which alone and in combination 
makes up 53*24 per cent., and gram, constituting by itself 4*01 
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per cent. The remainder consists lu peas, some 450 acres of 
poppy and a little tobacco, other garden crops being almost 
unkno'wn. In the khiifif 43*76 per cent, of the area is taken 
Tip by jcicer mixed with esrW, 21*55 by cotton and arkar, and 
4-64 by kym and whuv, For the rest rice makes up 11 and 
maize 10*7 per cent.; the former is chiefly of tho early variety, 
and is rapidly growing in popularity ; while the increase in 
the cultivation of maize is even more remaikable. Indigo 
averages 1,040 acres, bat is fast disappearing: a number of 
factories weie started between 1870 and 1880, but the industiv 
has now collapsed. Sngareane remains staiionary with an 
average of 941 acres, and fart gardens are to be seen in 
Fatehpui Eoshnai, Sidhaman, Tigaln, .Jalalpur and a few other 
villages. 

At the recent settlement the total area included in holdings 
was S7jSS9 acres and of this 12 per cent, was proprietary culti- 
vation, 67'4 was held by occupancy tenants, 28 by tenants-at- 
will and 2*6 per cent, was rent free, The aiea of sir and 
khudkasht has greatly decreased during the post thirty years, 
owing to the extensive transtera that have taken place ; but on 
the other hand oooupaney holdings have romamed almost sta- 
tionary, comprising 50,188 acres as compared with 61,367 in 
1870. Eents are paid .in cash, save in the ease of nine acres, 
the average rental for the whole area being Es. 5 16 per acre, 
that of oceupanc}'’ tenants being 6-01, and that of tenants- at -will 
Ks. 5*16 ; whereas at the preceding settlement the averages were 
Rs. 4*26 and Rs, 4'28, respectively There is no great difference 
between the rents paid by the various castes, the late depending 
principally on the quality of the land : and this same fact 
accounts forthoapparently slight advantage enjoyed by occupan- 
cy tenants, since the latter almost invariably hold the better 
fields. The three principal cultivating castes are Ahirs, who 
hold 21*6, Brahmans wnth 21*2 and Eajputa with 20*2 per cent, 
of the tenant-held area ; and next come Gadanyas with 5*5, 
Ghamars with 5-1, Kacbhis with 4*5 and Mnsalmans with 3-5 per 
cent. Kaehhis pay on an average Es. 6*42 per acre, Brahmans and 
Eajputs about Ea. 5 and Ahirs Ks, 4*91, their lands being 
chiefly in the inferior weatern tracts. 
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Al the present time the 205 villages of the tahsil are sub- 
divided mto 629 mahnls, and of the latter 176 are hold in single 
and 350 m joint sanxiadari tenure, ivlnle 68 are perfect and 35 
impeifect paiiidavv. Originally Akbarpur seema to have been 
held by the Meos, -whose strongholds were at Kumlihi on the 
Sengar and at Kukchi and Sahauiapnr. They were overthioivn 
partly by the Rajputs and partly by the Mughal colonists of the 
old Barah pargana. The first Rajput invasion -si as that of the 
Gaiira, who spiead into this tahsil from Derapur and took posses- 
sion of the noith- western poition subsequently came thu Bais, 
who established themselves along the Rind and made their 
home at Rahamapiir, and then the Chauhans Nvho came from 
Mainpuri and seized 36 villages in the south-east. Other immi- 
grants included the Chandels from beyond the Rind, some 
Pan-nara from Bhoguipui, a family of Agaiwal Ruuias, -si ho 
acquiied an estate in the days of Akbar, and a second colony of 
Bais led by a military officer named Kunuar Smgh, -(vho pi obably 
founded the to^n of Akbaipur. Homo of the Chauhans and 
Chandels beoarao htusalmans, but their descendants still retain 
many Hindu customs, while lecently some of them have been non 
back to Hinduism by the AiyaSamaj. The old propiio tors seem to 
have fared worse m Akbarpur than in any other part of the distiict 
during thedays of Oudh rule, and the various farmois iiho contract- 
ed for the pargana under Almas All Khan eiidoavoiirod to foim 
estates for themselves, with such success that by the cession more 
than half the area had passed from the hands of the aneoatral 
detrs. Much of the injustice done thou aud in later years iras 
rectified by the special commission, and in 1840 tho old piopriotors 
held some 62 per cent, of the aiea; though in the following thiity 
years tho transfers weic very nnmerous, and at the settl'jnient of 
1870 less than one-third was loft to the hereditary landowneis. 
This process has since continued, for during the curroncy of that 
settlement 47,801 acres changed hands, the laigest purchasers 
being the Khattris of Cawnpoie, the Banias of Akbarpur and 
resident Brahman money-lenders. Brahmans are now the largest 
proprietors, followed by Eajpnts, Banias, Musalmans, Kayasths 
and Ahirs the last having remamed almost undisturbed for many 
oentonea among the ravinee of the Sengar The question of 
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transfe s -a closely eonaected with the fiscal history o£ the tahsil: 
and this is amply illusliatod by the settlement, of the revenue 
demand at successive settlements, as shown m the appendix,''' 

AMRODHA, Takstl BHOGsriPtrit,. 

An old Masalman town, also known as Malikpur Ain, 
standing on the high ground above the Jiimna, m 26° 12' N. and 
79 ° 47 ' E , on a short branch leading from the old AInghal road, 
about five miles south-west from Pukhrajan and 42 miles from 
Cawnpore. Roads lead from Amrodha to the Ealpi road and 
Chaunra station on the south, and to Satti and Shahjahanpttr on 
the Mughal road to the north-west. Adjoining Amrodha on the 
west is the now ruined town of Shahpur, which was once a place 
of considerable importance and the capital of a large pargana. 
The place was damaged by the Jumna and abandoned, but the 
ruins of many tombs, temples and mosijues speak of former 
magnificence. Beyond Shahpur is Teonga, once the residence of 
a powerful family of Eayasths. l^othing is known of tbehistory 
of Amrodha, hut for a long time it was a flourishing market till 
the diversion of the trade to Pukhrayan. This caused its decline, 
with the result that the operations of Act XX of 1856, introduced 
in 1861, were witbdrawm from the place about 1880 . The popu- 
lation m 1847 numbered l, 66 o persons but rapidly increased, 
reaching 2,983 by 1872 ; it fell to 2,414 in 1881 but rose again to 
2,531 ten years lator, while in 1901 it was 3,027, including 721 
Musalmans. The place has benefited by the introduction of canal 
irrigation, supplied by the Sikandra distributary; the village 
lands cover 437 acres, assessed at Rs, /SO, and arconned by 
Muaalmans and Banias, Amrodha possesses a post-office and an 
upper primarj' school. The name of Malikpur is possibly 
derived from Malik Ladhau, who is said to have con/jufired the 
country in the days of Ala-ud-din Ehilji. 


- ASALATGANJ, Tahsil Bxlsavr. 

This very large agricultural village stands in 26^ 41' K 
and 79° 52' E,, on the unmetalled road from Bilhaur to Rasul- 
abad, at a distance of five miieB from the latter, 17 miles from 
* A tailes IX tad S 
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ihe tabsil headquarters and about 38 miles north-west from 
Cawnpore. The village lands, which are 3,838 acres in extent, 
are watered by a short branch of the Kausua distributai-y known, 
as the Asalatganj minor : there is a good deal of «gar, and only 
1,490 acres ai’e under cultivation. The le venue is Ks, 5,493, and 
the proprietors are Musalmans, Marwaris and Kayasths, Save 
for itB size the place has no claim to mention ; the bazar from 
which it derives its name is of purely local importance, and the 
only industry is cotton-printing. Markets are held twice a 
week : the village also possesses a post-office, an upper primary 
school and an aided school for girls. The population .in 1847 
numbered 2,544 souls, but baa since increased : it was 3,497 in 
1872 and 3,326 in 1S9J, while at the last census it had fallen 
to 2,933, including 265 Musalmans and a large Brahman 
oommunity. 


BAXIPAEA, Tohs^l Dekapub. 

This village, called Banipara Maharaj to distinguish it from 
the adjacent villages of Banipara Jauhar and Banipara Janai, 
sbanda, in the extreme east of the tahsil, in 26*^ 31' S', and 
79° 53' E., on the road from Derapur to Sheoli, at a distance of 
eleven miles north-east from the former, 30 miles fromOawupore 
and five miles north from Eura station, wirii which it is connected 
by a road leading to Easulabad. The place is chiefly noted for 
its ancient temple of Mahadeo, the scene of a large fair on the 
occasion of the Sheoratri festival. The fair in former days was 
of much commercial importaace j but latterly it has lost this 
character, though a certain amount of petty trading is still carried 
on. Markets are held here twice a week, and are well attended, 
The population in 1847 numbered 1,681 spuls, and of late yeais 
has increased steadily ; it was 2,132 in 1872 and 2,387 in 1891, 
while at the last census there were 2,812 inhabitants, including 
many Brahmans and 222 Musalmaus. The village possesses a 
post-office and ah upper primary school. The area is 2,426 acres, 
of which some 3,650 are cultivated, irrigatioa being obtained 
from the left Juria djstribufcary of the Etawah branch canal : 
the revenue demand is^ Ks. 4,600, and the owner k a 
Musalman, 
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BAEAH, Takdl Akbabptte. 

A email Mnsalman town standing in 26® 22' JT, and 
80° 1' E,, on the south side of the main road from Cawnpoxe 
to fCalpi, at a distance of 2d miles west-south-west from the 
district headipnarters, and four miles east from Akbarpur, with 
which it is oonneoted hy a branch metalled road taking off from 
the Kalpi road about a mile west of the town. Barah is said to 
have been settled by some Mnghals under one Qntb Beg Khan at 
an early date, and in the course of time they acquired 86 villages 
from the Meos, which by the days of Akbar formed a separate 
parganai The Mnghals rose to a position of prominence during 
the period of Oudh rule, and acquired, in some instances by ques- 
tionable methods, a large property, being employed as farmers of 
the revenue. They still own Barah and other villages. Barah itself 
is divided into fifteen 'mahals, with a total area of 3,472 aercs 
and a revenue demand of Ba. 3,750 : about 1,925 acres are culti- 
vated, a good deal of the land being swampy to the east near the 
river Non, though the western half is better, and is irrigated 
from the Tilaunehi and Barah minors of the Eta wah branch 
canah 

The population in 1847 numbered 2,450 souls, and had. risen 
liy 1872 to 2,879, and though it had fallen to 2,634 in 1893 at 
the last census it was 2.890, including 971 Musalmans. The 
place possesses a lower primary school, a road bungalow and an 
encamping-ground, adjoining which is a fine masonry tank 
constructed by Sital Shukul, who also built the tank at Akbar- 
par. 


BAEAI GARHU, Tahsil Haewal. 

An important village standing in 28 ° 13' Is. and 80 ° 23' E., 
on the south side of the road from Narwal toSarh, at a distance 
of some three miles soufeh-wcet from the former and 18 mules 
from Cawnpore, Tho population in 1872 numbered 2,701 souls 
but has since declined, aa in 1891 it was 2,598 and at the last 
census 2,512, of whom 314 were Musalmans. None the less it is 
a flourishing place, and its market, held twice a week, is well 
attended, being one of the principal cattle bazars in the district 
The place derives its name and it« celebrity from the eulrivation 
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of pan, which i3 extensively carried on by the side of a large 
tank to the south of the village, the pan, here pioduced 
being exported to Cawnpore and more distant markets. The 
cuitivatioxi is in the hands of Barais and Tamboiis, but the 
owners of the village are Brahmans and Eajpufcs of the Bais, 
Chauhan and Rathor elans: the area is 1, 913 acies, of which some 
1,110 are under tillage, and the revenue demand is Bs. 4,500. 
Barai Gaxhu possesses an upper primary school and a post-office : 
a small fair takes place here annually during Bhadorx in honour 
of Gahauli Devi. The provisions of the Village Sanitation Act, 
1892, aie in force here. 


BAEIPAL, Tahsil Geatampije. 

This large village stands in the south of the tahsil, close to 
the right bank of the Koa, in 26° 2^ Ilf. and 80° 12'' E , at the 
paction of the unmetailed road from Srinagar and Sajeti to 
Amauli in the Fatehpur district with vhat from Eampur on the 
Jumna to Kora^ and with, that leading from Bhadeona on the Eind; 
it is ten miles south from Gliatampur and 36 miles from the 
district headquarters. The place is notoworrhy as the head- 
quarters of a well known Kurmi family which owns a largo estate 
in this neighbourhood, sow in the possession of the widows of 
Durga Prasad. Baripal is said to have been the first place settled 
by theKurmis, and from it they spread over the south and south- 
west of the tahsil. Its situation has made it a market of some 
importance, especially for ghi, grain and cotton. The population 
rose from 1,115 in 1847 to 1,827 in 1891, while at the last census 
it was 1,847, including 18S Musalmans. There is a lower primary 
school, but nothing else of interest in the village. The total area 
IS 2,374 acres, of which some 1,310 are cultivated, and the revenue 
demand is Rs, 2,005. 


BHOGNIPUE, Tahs^ BHOGNiPtm. 

The place which gives its name to the Bhognipur tahsil, 
but is no longer the headquarters, is a small village standing in 
26° 12' N. and 79° 49' E., at the Junction of the Mughal road 
WJtii the metalled road to Kalpi, some 41 miles south-west from 
Gawnpore. The village is said to have been founded aboUit thrae 
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hundred years ago by a Eayasth named Bbog Chand, 'tvbo 
eseavated fcbe large tank adjoining the site and called the 
Bhogsagar, feinee the removal of the tahsili to Pukhrayan the 
place has become quite imimportant. The popnlation in 1872 
was 1,118, but had fallen by 1901 to SSI, of whom 220 were 
Musalmans, The latter own the village in conjunction with 
Brahmans, Kayasths and Banias i the area is 891 acres and the 
roTonae Ks. 1,009, There is a branch poshoffi. ,e here and an 
eneampiag-groand with a storehouse attached, as well as an 
inapoetion bungalow on the Bhognipur ebstributaz-y. 

BHOGEIPUR Talsil 

This tahsil ooeupiea the south-west portion of the district, 
and is the largest of the eight subdivisions. It is bounded 
throughout on the west and south by the river Jumna, which 
separates it from the district of Jalaun and tho Baoni State. On 
the north-west it marches foi'a few miles with Etawah, while to 
the north lie Derapur and Akbarpur and on the east the G-hatam- 
pur tahsil, The total area is liable to vary owing to the changes 
in the course of the Jumna, but the fluctuations are very small; 
the average for the five years ending in 1906 was 214,753 acres, 
or 377*74 square miles. 

The pargana was originally known as Shahpur, being called 
after the ruined village of that name on the banks of the Jumna j 
but Shahpur also embraced large portions of the molorn Akbar- 
pur, Ghatampur and Derapur. It was not till the cession of 
the district to the British that the pargana of Bhognipur Muaa- 
nagar was formed as a dependency of Akbarpur, and the head 
treasury remained at the latter place for seven years. The 
boundaries were altered in 1840 by the transfer of 11 villages to 
Ghatampnr in oschango for five lecoived from that tahsil j but 
the most important change was that which took place m 1894, 
when the greater portion of tba old Sikandra pargana was assigned 
to Bhognipur, involving aa addition of 56,747 acres comprised 
inTT villages. 

The tahsil is administered as a subdivision in the charge of 
a faU- powered oifieer on the district staff and a tahsiidar 
Stationed at PqLhrayan, which for some years has Wu the head 
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quarters. The original civil junsdietion is vesleJ an the munsif 
of Akbarpur. There are police stations at Bhognapui-j Musanagar 
and Sikaadra; but tlidr circles do nob coincide with the limits of 
the tahsilj and a riuraher of villages are iaiduJed in tlic thanas of 
GajneT, Akbarpur and Derapur. 

The population of tha present tahsil at iho early enumera- 
tions cannot be ascertained. The old Bhognipur contained 
101,562 inhabitants in l8od, and this rose to 102,041 In 1S6‘5 
and to 104,076 in 1872 Diving to the famine of 1877 and other 
causes a great decrease then took place, the total iu lS8i being 
88,081. The subsequent recovery -was very rapid, for iu ISOl 
the population was 96,575, that of the existing subdivision bciog 
120,806, and at the last census tlxe latter figure had rison to 

141,346, including 66,871 females and giving a density of 

384 to the square inile. This is a low figure, and far less 

than the district average, although it is higher than that of 

Ghatampur, which has suffered fiom similar causes. Classified 
by religious the population included 128,919 Hindus, 12,330 
Musalnians, 82 Aryas, 11 Christians and four Jams. Among 
the Hindus Chamars largely predominate, . numbeiing 25,052 
persons, and these ate followed by Kurmis with 17,819, tiiis 
easte being far more numerous than in any other part of the 
district. Then come Ahirs, 16,587 ; Brahmans, 14,177, Rajputs, 
7,934; andGadariyaa 5,527. Other castes occuiriiig in niiinbei's 
exceeding two thousand are Banias, JKoris, Malklis, Lohavs, 
Dhanuks and Telia. The Rajput oommunity, which is uTUisually 
small, oompiises representatives of many clang, the chief being 
Kaohhwahas, Chauhans, Rathors, Xkmvars, Ohaiidcls and Eats. 
More than half the Musalmaus are Bheikhs, of wliom 0,271 wove 
enumerated, while the remainder arc principally Paihans, Saiyids 
and Faqirs. 

There are altogether 320 villages and none of these can bo 
deseribed as a town with the possible cxce))lion of Musauagar 
and the adjoining site of Gliansganj ; there are, howovor, many 
large villages, the chtof among thorn being Rasdlian, Sikandra, 
Amrodha and Pakhrayan, while Baraur also eonianis over two 
thousand inhabitants. The local markets have declined with the 
advent of the raihvay, which has diverted the trade to Pukhrayan 
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the only place o£ any eommeicial importance ; and the essentially 
agncnltural eharaotar o'? the tahsil is illustrated by the fact that 
nearly 75 per cent, of the pe<>pl0 are directly dependent on 
enlti-p-atioii; while anothct 6 6 per eent. eoma under the head o£ 
general labour. There ia a littb cottou'-weaving, hut the industry 
is in a dtclining state. 

Thro'ugh the eastern haH of the tahsil runs the main line of 
the Gieat Indian Panina ula Eaiiway, -with stations at Malasa, 
Pukhrayan and Ohauura, and parallel to this rnns the metalled 
road from Cawapore to Kalpi. This road is crossed at Bhognipur 
hy the old Mughal road from Kora to Efcawah, passing through 
Musanagar, Chaparghata, Zaiupnr and Sibandra, A number 
of inferior iinmetalled roads link up all places of importance, 
the chief being those leading from the tahsil headquarters to 
Gajnerj to Akbarpurj to Dohrapur and to Peorahat on the Jumna; 
and fiom Sibandra to Deiapur^ Akbarpur and Makanpur, the 
last coatinning southwards to the Jumna at Bijamau. The ferries 
over that river are shown in the appeudiX;, -where also will be 
found lists of the schools, markets, fairs and post-offices of the 
tahsil. 

The Jumna and Sengar naturally form tho dominating 
features of the country. The latter, after separating the tahsil 
from Akbarpur, turns southwards at Muhammadpur and cuts 
through the uplands to discharge itself into the Jumna at Keotra 
near Musanagar. Throughout its course it is fringed with 
ravines, which extand inland for about a mile, interspersed with 
a fair amount of more or less undulating eulfcurable soil of the 
yellowish sandy typo known as bhuy'a, hmwa or pilia. To- 
wards the confluence the ravines grow deeper and more rugged, 
the landscape being -wild in the extreme. In former days the 
tract was the favourite haunt of the highwayman, and it was a 
common proverb that -what was gained by the trader at Dehli was 
lost at Chaparghata, The ravines of the Jumna are of immense 
8126, rising to a height o-f seventy feet or more above the river 
and extending irdaad for fully four miles. In the immediate 
vicinity of the liver is a narrow alluvial fringe of recent deposit 
known as tir, liable to annual fluctuations but ordiuaiily too 
small to bo of much importance, such lauds being let by the 
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hiswa and eultivated in minute patches. Above this lies a broad 
uneven stretch of /cac/i/iw of a fairly permanent chaiacter, but 
subject to occasional inundation. Similai soil is to be found 
along the Sengar for a distance of four oi five miles above tho 
confluence ; higher up there le but little alluvium, but the few 
patches that exist are distinguished by the name of hondar. The 
alluvial mcdials of the pargana aie b6 in number, and aie 
assessed in the ordinary manner ; the la&t quinquennial revision 
took place in 1907, when the revenue was fixed at Es. 2,163. 
The sloping fields among the Jumna ravines are usually of a haid 
gravelly soil called raher, interspersed ivith sandy hhura or else 
with more or less level stretches of hahar, a sticky black clay 
that rapidly hardens and breaks into fissuies, and in that state 
is quite impervious to the plough, Near the Sengar, as it 
approaches the Jumna, the ral^ris of a richer reddish kind known 
for distinction as udhra. Above the ravines of the Jumna the 
soil is generally of the variety known as parwa, which occurs 
mostly in level plateaux and is a mixture of loam and red 
sand of a somewhat brittle nature. This gives place, when 
once clear of the ravines and undulations, to a level expanse of 
loam which occupies all the centre of the taiisil, extending to 
the pihii tract above the Sengar. Its agricultural value improves 
as the distance from the confluence increases; and at the same 
time the land near the Sengar in the north is dooidodly bettor 
than that towards the Jumna in tho south, where tlm soil often 
has the characteristics of Wmr. The level is broken in the west 
by a so-called jk^l, tho Sanao, which runs through the old 
Sikandra pargana at a distance ranging from one to three miles 
from the Jumna, of which it probably represents an abandoned 
channel, and joins that river near Kharlala. At first it is broad 
and shallow, with a culturable bed in winoh the soil is a stiff 
loam or clay, and slightly shelving banks of gritty sand and 
gravel, partly cultivated and partly overgrown with bushes, 
further eastwards the banks grow steeper, and a small water- 
course m the centre gradually expands until it first interrupts 
aud finally does away with cultivation, converting tho lower 
reaches into aa ordinaiy ravine. Most of the larger Jumna 
Tjvvuea poBBesB Ipcal names but there s n other drainage 
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channel o£ any importaneo in the interior save an irregular 
broken, line of slight depressions containing a small amount of 
swamp and 'usar, which rnna in a north-westerly direction from 
Pukhrayan. The villages east of the Sengar adjoining Ghatam- 
pur have a somewhat stiff soil, occasionally of a swampy natnie^ 
but in the main of a good quality. 

Mention should be made of the pests in the shape of Mns 
and kus grass, which periodically infect the whole tahsil and 
especially the riveiain soils. They come and go, but in the woist 
tracts the only cure for hir.is is said to be fifteen years of fallow 
At times too the weed known a,sjaU or jari is much in evidence, 
and though its berries are used for food its extirpation from the 
fields entails a great amount of labour. 

The cultivated area is liable to fluctuate to a very marked 
extent aecoiding to the nature of the season. In 1870 it was as 
much as 145,367 acres, and the figure remained at about this 
level till 1881, when a decline set in, the lowest point being 
leaohed in 1896-97. It improved again, though the old standard 
has not yet been regained, the average for the five years ending 
with 1906-07 being 142,577 acres oi 68 98 per cent, of the 
entire tahsil. This is a high proportion and is exceeded only 
m Ghatampur, but the cultivation and crops are generally 
inferior to those of the lest of the district. Tho barren area is 
66,939 acres or 27-69 per cent., including 6,925 acres under watei 
and the land permanently occupied by roads and buildings ; but 
there still remains some 47,000 acres of sterile waste,- principally 
ravines and barren sand. Apait fiom 3,661 acres of groves, 
the smallest proportion in the district, and 2,982 acres of euirent 
fallow, 25,725 acres are described as culturable: but although a 
considerable amount of this has at one time or other been under 
tillage, its value as arable land is extremely small and its pro- 
fitable reclamation highly problematical. 

Owing to the great depth of the water-level in almost every 
part of the tahsil the irrigated area bears but a low proportion to 
the net cultivation, averaging 38,715 acres oi 27 15 per cent. Of 
this only 168 acres are supplied from wells and 829 from tanks 
and rivers, so that the tract depends mainly, if not entirely, on 
the canals which water 9 44 per cent of the land irrigating 
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This fact illustrates the estxaoidinaz'y impiovcmoat In the 
economical oondition of Bhoguipnr that has taken place withm 
the last few years, for in former Jays the ritroost that could he 
irrigated was haieiy 3,000 acres. With a spring love! varying 
from 60 to SO feet below the surface the consfcructiuH of wells 
is very difficult and the cost of working them almost prohildfcive 
Even BOW in most villages the w'omen Lave to co-operate in 
drawing warer for domestic purposes, and in Ararodha the wells 
are worked hy bullocks provided by joint subscription on the 
pait of the residents. The Biiognipnr branch canal first reached 
rhe tahsil about twenty yeais ago and its distiibuiarios now affoid 
water to most villages, the chief cisoeptions being the strip along 
the Jumna cut off by the Sanao, a few isolated patches along the 
Sengar and the tract between that river and iho railway line, 
where the lands that He within reach of the tail-ends of the distn- 
butaries enjoy but a scanty and precarious supply. Ample proof 
of the utility of the canal was given m 1006, ^rfaen a fair harvest 
was raised in epite of the complete failure of the crops in tho 
unii’rigated lands. The mam Kaos are tho Rasdhan diswuiiutary in 
the north, giving off the Baraur, Atwa and other minors; aud the 
Sikandra, which at Zainpur gives off the Safclua and Bhognipur 
distributaries, the latter in turn, supplying the Akohri The 
country east of the Sengar is mrigatod by the Akbarpnr distri- 
butary of the Etawah branch, which tails into the J umna just 
below Gfaausganj. 

Double-cropping is less extensively practised than in other 
tahsila of the district, the average do~fmh area being but 15,747 
acres or 11 -Od per cent, of the not cultivation, though ovon this 
shows an immense advance during tho last thirty yoais. Of the 
two harvests the rahi is usually the larger, though their lelative 
positions depend on tho season. On an average tho area under 
spring crops is 77,024 acres, though in 1904-05 it was over 
100,000 and m the nest year it was no more than 57, §83 acres. 
The Iihm'if is subject to similar fluctuations, and averages 76,238 
acres. The chief rabi staple ia wheat, which by itself oceupioa 
0'92 and in eombiuation with gram, or barley SO'60 per cent, of 
the area sown, while gram alone covers 1<8'46, and barley, either 
alone or in combination with gram, 38-56 per cent About lOO 
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aeits a.o under poppy, and gaiden eropt, aio seldom to be aeen: 
indeed a peoaliar feature of the tahsil is the comparative 
ahsentie of gav^kan eulcivatioa. or of any marked dififeroncft 
between the outlying fields and those close to the homestead. In 
the kharif the only wops of importance &,ve jmr, bugra o.ni 
cottoBj in each case mixed with arhar, these oceupyiag 41‘43, 
2l'l9 and 2S’lt5 j^er cent., respectively. Rice eulcivakou is on 
the increa&e and now averages G 17 per cent., as also is that of 
maize, i‘82 poi cent. There are some 300 acres under sugarcane 
and about the same amount of indigo^ though the area is lapidly 
decreasing. 

Tha standard of cultivation is no higher than the quality 
of the crops, except in the case of Kachhi holdings Kurmis are 
the chief oukivating caste, occupying 20'3 per cent, of the tenant- 
hold area, and pay Rs. 4'48 lifer acre, as compaied with Rs, d' 9S 
in the ease of Kachhis, and a geneiaJ average of Rs. T05. Brah- 
mans and Ahirs hold some 16 per cent, apiece, the average rental 
being Es 3 "49 and Es. S’OS. respective!}"; and then follow Eajputs 
with 9 8 and Chamars with 6-2 per cent., the remaindfer being 
principally in the hands of Gadariyas, Musalmans and Mallahs, 
of whom the last are found on the river banks and pay but 
Rs, 2‘2‘3 per acre of very inferior land. At the recent settle- 
ment the area meiuded in holdings was 145,023 acres, and of 
these no less than lo'S per cent, was cultivated by propiietors, 
a higher figure than in any other part of the district. Tenanfcs- 
at-will hold 29'9, and those with rights of occupancy 52-2 pet 
cent , w'hilfe the small remainder le rent-free. Occupancy holdings 
have declined to some extent during the past thirty years, the 
area in 1370 being <82,232 acres as compared with 75,762 at the 
present time. 

The revenue demand as fixed at successive settlements is 
shown in the appendix, but owing to the changes in the area no 
exact compaiison can be diawn betweenthe various assessments.^ 
The 320 villages are now subdivided in 824 mukabS) of which 
243 are single and 4U joint mmmdAT^, 96 perfect and 69 
imperfect pathdari, while the remaining five are hhaiyacTiara. 
Like ikbarpur, the tahsil is said to have been held origiaaEy 
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by the MeoSj whose chief forts were at Mawar, Sliatpar, Musa- 
nagar and Teonga. They were conquered in the days of Ala-ud- 
dm Khiljij and subsequently, it is said, the tract iras entrusted 
to a Kayasth, who received the grant of Teonga and whose 
descondantj Kirat Singh of Akoihi, was appointed qanuiigo and 
cJiaudhri in the days of Shah Jahan. Other branches of the 
eamo family had before that time settled at Kandhi and Ivhartala, 
but the original property of Teong’a was confiscated for rebellion 
in 1858, The Meos were not wholly expelled for they still 
letain several villages along the Jumna, and it is probable that 
many of the so-called Kaeiihwahas are in reality of lleo descent. 
The Panwars appear to have occupied the south-east of the 
pargana in the fifteenth century, settling at Musanagar and 
Pulaudar, while othor Kajputs include the Bisodias of Ahrauli- 
ghat, who claim to have been settled on tho banks of the Jumna 
from the days of the Musalman conquest, the Bais from Tllsahri 
in the Narwal tahsil and the Gaurs who spread over the northern 
borders from. Derapur, Mention bhouH ako be made of the 
Eurmisj who have occupied a largo portion of tho centre and 
west from a very early date. The old proprietors had. already 
lost more than half of their ancestial possessions by the settle- 
ment of 1840, and thirty years lator their estates ivere leduced 
to one-fourth of their former area. Tho process has continued 
to the present time ; for during the currency of tho last settlement 
65,000 acres changed hands, the puichabcrs being chiefly Brah- 
mans, Khattris and Banias, most of ivhom aro money-lenders 
or commercial men of Cawoporo At pieseiit Brahmans own 
27'S, Rajputs 10‘2, Kuimis and Musalmans 1-1, Baniaa 0 and 
Eayasths 6 per cent, of tho tahsil, tho remamdor being held 
principally by Khattris, Meos and Ahirs. 


BIDHITU, Tahsil Cawhpoee. 

A village situated in 26° 19' N. and 80° IG' E., on the 
metalled road to Ghatampnr and Plamirpur, at a distance of 
13 miles south-west from tho district headquarters. A branch 
road here takes off and leads to Sachendi, crossing the Eatehpur 
branch canal which flows less than half a mile to the west of the 
village Bite. The latter compnsee the mhalited portions of both 
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BAdiirm and Khirsa and at the last census ■was inhabited by 
1,934 persons, o£ whom l,8i9 were Hindus, 74 Mnsalmans and 
41 of other religions. Bidhau possesses a police station^ a post- 
office, a nattle-poiind, an inspection bungalow and an GBeamping- 
grouiid, all by the side of the road. lu Khirsa thera is a primary 
school and a bazar, where markets are held twice a week. 
Bidhnu proper has an area of $91 acres and is assessed at 
Es. 1,260, the jiropriefcor being Eai Bnj Karayan G-urtn of 
Cawnpore. 


BILHAXJE, TalbSd Bilhahb. 

The capital of the Bilhanr pargaaa and tahsil is a town 
situated m 26° 50' N. and 80° 4^ E., at a distance of S4 miles 
noith-west from Cawnpore. It is an extensive place built on 
the side of the grand trunk road, parallel to which on the ■^vest 
runs the Cawnpora-Achhiiera Eailwaj’ With a station to the 
north-west of the main site. Close to the station the main road 
IS crossed by that from Hanamau on the Ganges to Easulabad, 
and a little further to the north a branch takes off leading to 
Makanpur. The place is geneially well built and possesses a 
fair number of masonry houses. There is a consideiabls export 
trade in gram and markets are held daily in one or other of 
the three baears, these being known as Dilawarganj, Chhoti 
Bazar and that of Muashi Jai Karayan, In addition to the 
tahsii buildings there is a police station, a registration office, 
a dispensary completed in 1900, a post-office, a cattle-pound, an 
inspection bungalow, an eneamping-ground and a bungalow 
for opium weighments. The educational institutions comprise a 
middle vernacular school with a small hoarding-house attached, 
and a lovrer primary school. 

The population of Bilhaur numbered 5,S&2 souls in 1847 and 
has since undergone marked fluctuations. The total rose to 5,590 
in 1853 and to 6,489 in 1865; but subsequent enumeratio-DS hate 
■witnessed a eontmuous decrease, the number dropping to 5,954 
in 1872, 10 5,889 in 1881 and to 5,160 m 1891, while at the last 
census it was o,143, including 2,039 Musalmans, Among the 
latter are several respectable families, but the community is 
somewhat quarrelsome and litigious. They own A oonsidcrable 
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portion of the mcmm of Billianr, sharing it with Ivnmis and 
Brahmans: the total area is 2,428 acres, of which some 1,625 
aie caltivated and the seven wiki'ls arc asbossed to a revcnne 
of Es. 4,060. Tho provisions of the Village Sanitation Aet, iSOi, 
and section 34 of the Polieo Act have Jiecn applied to the town, 
while in the inhabited portion, amonntmg to 407 acres, Act XX 
of 1858 has been in foice sinto l86l. fii 1907 the chiL‘ihkiil<!n, 
area of 300 acres contained 1,131 houses, and in that and the 
two preceding years the aveiage number assessed was 744, the 
income from the honse-tav being Bs 1,155, which gave an 
inoidonue of lie. l'8-O per assessed bonsa and llo. 0-3-8 per head 
of population. The total income, including the initial Imlanec 
and Es. 81 of miseellaneons receipts, aveiagod Es, 1,583 ; and 
the yearly expenditmo foi th" same period "waR Ks. 1/294, the 
chief Items being Rs 540 foi' the upkeep of the town Gha'ithldaro, 
Es. 240 for the maintonance of a staff of swoepors and Es 447 
for minor local improvements, 

BILHAUE Taksil. 

This 13 the northernmost subdivision of the district, and 
comprises a large tract of countiy of a somcw'hat irregular shape, 
stretching from the EUwah boundaiy on the irest to the Gauges 
on the east and north-east, the river forming the dividing lino 
between this district and those of Haidoi and Uiiao in Oudh, 
To the north lie the Tirwa and Kanauj tahsih of Rarmkhabad, 
while to the south a*’o Doi’apur and Sheornjpnr. The total area 
is subject to slight alterations owing to the diivial action of tho 
Ganges, and for the fiv'e years ending m 1906 averaged 213,044 
aoi-ea or 340'i6 square miles. 

In. its piesent form the tahsil is of recout origin, owing to 
the extinction and dismeinbermont of tho old pargaiia of llasul- 
abad in 1894, which resulted in tjie transfer of 04 villages with 
an area of 120,9-58 acres to pai-gam Biihaur. In tho days of 
Akbar the numbm of parganas was much greater. In the eaac 
were those of Xanamau and Eiihanr, in tho contro Deohn, and 
m the west Malkonsa, while one or two otliers ssem to have 
extended into the modern subduision Tho abolition of Xana- 
jaan took place during the administration of Almas Ail Khan, 
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towards the end of the eighteenth century, and Deoha was 
amalgamated with Bilham after the C'<.ssion, probably in 1807. 
The date at which Malkonsa was ehaiigefl into Kasulabad is not 
known, hut it was due to the foundation of the latter place hy a 
Musalman amd named ilasul Khan. 

The tahsil noiv forms a subdivision in the charge of a full- 
powered oiScor on the distriefc staff, assisted by a tahsildar 
stationed at Bilhaur. K or iho purposes of civil jurisdiction the 
old arranges eat of the parganas has not been disturbed, the 
Easulabad villages being as before in the circle of the luunsif of 
Akbarpur, while the Bilhaur pargatia belongs to that of the 
Caunporo munsif. Theio are lour police stations wiibin the 
limits of the tah&il at Bilhaur, Kakwan, Kainjri and Baeulabad j 
but the circles of the turn last do not lie wholly in this sub- 
division, as they includeaoonsideiable proportion of Derapur and 
Sheorajpur. It is pioposed to remedy this to some extent by the 
abolition of Kainjri aud the amalgamation of its circle with 
that of Kakwan, at the same time giving the Derapur and 
Sfaeorajpur villages to Mangalpur and Sheoli, respectively. 

Except along the high bank of the Ganges, the course of 
uhich is followed by the giand trunk road and rhe metre-gaugo 
line from Cawnpore to Fairukhabad, passing through the stations 
of Para, Bilhaur and Araul, means of communication arc some- 
what poor, being confined to anmetallcd roads, most of which 
are of an indifferont description and in several cases liable to be 
flooded during the rams. Apaat fiom the construction of the 
railway, there has been no improvement of late years hut rather 
the roveise, since the leraoval of the tahsil from BaEujabad has 
led to a general deterioration in the roads of the western portion. 
The principal lines of traffic are the roads from Kanam an to Bilhaur, 
Kakwan, Basulabad and Etawah, and from Araiii to Makaiipur, 
Easulabad and Mangalpur, while others lead from Rasulabad to 
Kainjnand Sheoli, to Bura and Akbarpur, and to Bidhuna in the 
Etawah district. Prom Bilhaur a road runs north-west to Makan- 
pur, whence two branches lead to ThathiaandSaTaiMiracinFar- 
rukhabad. The Ganges is crossed by several ferries, for which 
reference may be made to the appendix, -where also will be found 
lists of the markets, fairs, schools and poat-offiees of the tahsil 
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Ovring to the changes in the area it is impossible to establish 
a satisfactory comparison between the present and past popula- 
tion. That of pargana Bilhaur rose from 93j4Sl in 1853 to 
08;368 m 1865, but fell in 1872 to 96,430, although in 1881 it 
had again risen to 100,664. Easulabad on the other hand 
showed a constant ineiease, fiom 85,925 in 1853 to 95,575 in 
1865, to 98,605 in 1872 and to 102,168 in 1881. Xu 1891 the 
respective populations wero 100,051 and 99,537, in cither case 
showing a decrease; but the number of inhabitants in the 
reconstituted tahsil of Bilhaur was 157,593. At the last eeiisuB 
a decline was again observed, the total boing 156,261, of whom 
72,570 were females, while the average density was 451 to the 
square mile. Classified by religions there weie 143,705 Hindus, 
12,616 Musalmana, 33 Aryas, six Christians and one Sikh 
Among the various Hindu castes Chamars take the Lad with 22,132 
lepreseutativesj followed by Brahmans with 21,2 lo, Ahirs with 
17,868, Eajputs with 9,519, Kurmis with 0,435, Lodhs with 7,580, 
Gadariyas with 6,850 and Koris with 6,234 Nest to these 
come Telis, Kachhis, Dhaniiks, Nais, Elahars, Dhobis and Banias, 
all of theso having over two thousand members ajiieco. The 
Eajputs belong to many different clans, liut the chief are the 
Gaura, whose headquarters are at Nar; the Gahlots, who held 
most of the remainder of Easulabad, and the Gahar wars, who 
colonised the old pargana of Bilhaur. There are also consider- 
able numbers of Sombansis, Seiigars, Chandols, Kaehhwahas 
and Chauhans, The Musalmans arc principally Sheikhs, 3,573 
persons, many of whom describe themsedvoa as Maliks, and next 
come Pathans, Paqirs, Bohnas and Saiyids, these together con- 
stituting three-fourths of the whole Muhammadan population. 

There are 250 villages in the tahsil, but the only pilace 
deserving the name of town is Bilhaur itself. Easulabad is 
nothing but a large agricultural village, and the same may be 
said of Asalatganj, Biihan and Kainjri. Makaupur too has a 
laige population, but is important only on account of the annual 
fair. The essentially rural character of the tahsil is illustrated 
by the census returns, which show that 72'2 pier cent, of the 
people were directly dependent on agiiculture, and an additional 
6 per cent on general labour the only industrj deserving of 
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mention being cotron -weaving, -whieb. affords employment to some 
3,500 persons. 

Tho tahsil presents a eonsidefable dive) sity of naiaral 
features. Along tho Ganges is a narrow strip of alluvial land, 
demarcated m eight muhals wHch are assessed to short term 
eeltlementa in the ordinary manner; they contain but hfctla 
cttltnrable soil, and at the last revision in 1903 the revenue 
■was only Rs. 432. The high bank of the river consists of a hard 
reddi&h soil, fortified by numerous reefs of ivjniv.r and scored 
in every direction by ravines. Sand is very prevalent, but it is 
hard and gritty, rapidly consolidating, irhen unbroken by 
the plough, into a firm crust that remains undisturbed by the 
action of tho wind or other iuffueaces. The high cliff is broken 
by the channel of the Isan, which tabes a winding course of 
about 13 miles through the north-ivest of the tahsil and falls 
into the Ganges near Bilhaur. It has a wide and sandy valley, 
inundated during the rains and flanked by broken sandy 
hillocks ; those on the left bank rise gradually with a gentle 
slope ; but on the right there is a regular cliff, the surface is 
markedly undulating and the ravines sometimes extend inlaud 
for tv 0 or thiee miles. Between the Ganges and the Isan is a 
plateau of a slightly undulating character, the soil having a 
plentiful though varying, admixture of sand : but -while naturally 
far from rich the utmost is made of its capabilities by the Kurmi 
cultivators. To the west, beyond the hkur of the Isan valley, is a 
level plain of loam, fertile and highly cultivated, though towards 
the Ganges canal on the ivest and the head -waters of the fifon 
on the southern borders of the tahsil the uniform character of the 
tract is chequered by swamps and patches of barren mar. The 
Kon has two main feeders, but can hardly be said to assume a 
definite course in this tahsil. This belt terminates in the valley 
of the Bandu, a stream that divides the area into two almost 
equal halves : it flows through comparatively hard soil and has 
carved for itself a deep channel with almost perpendicular banks, 
go that it has but a slight influence on the land in its neighbour- 
hood ; it is joined near Kurei by an insignificant stream called the 
Hal West of the Pandu is another stretch of loam which 
comprises the rest of the tahsil- though the proportion of sand m 
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its composition tends to increase towaids the Derapnr border, as 
the influence of the Eind begins to bo felt. This tract i':ibowe\er 
much inferior to that on the east; of the Pandii oivuig to the 
gieat prevalence of ustir, which foinis the dominant feature m the 
landscape. There is a number of swamps, of which the largest aie 
those near Naila and Itaili, and the surface drainage is imperfectly 
caiiiedoff by several ram channels leading into the Eind, suchas 
the Chhoha and its affluents known as the Chharaiya anditTaiija, 
which traverse the centic of the tract, and the 813 - an 111 the extreme 
Bouth-western angle. Here the cultivation consists of scalteiod 
patches and though it is often of a high character it neeessaiily 
suffers from its incompactness and the eonsec[iieut multiplication 
of labour for the tenant. 

The total cultivated area of the tahsil at the settlement of 
1871 was 107,842 acres or 50 07 per cent, of the whole. This 
figure was maintained till 1892 when a decline set in, the average 
for the ten years ending in 1901-02 being 99,720 while the 
lowest figure was 92, .528 in 1896-97. The last few years witnessed 
some improvement, which has since continued, the average for 
the five years terminating in 1905-06 bcigg 104,688 acres or 
48 91 per cent of the entire area The latio is the lowest in the 
district, but this is due to the physical conditions of the ttihsil. 
The land classed as barren averages 69,191 acies or 32'34 per 
cent., and of this onl_v 6,417 acres arc under water and 5,881 aia 
permanently occupied by railways, roads, buildings and the like, 
leaving a quite unusual amount of uneultuiable land. Much too 
of the so-called eulturable area is of a very similar description. 
Besides 9,471 acres of groves, which arc abundant in most parts, 
and 4,033 acres of current fallow, there are 26,811 acres of old 
fallow and arable waste in which some extension of tillage is 
no doubt possible, though generally the agricultural value is 
extiemely small. 

In most places facilities for irrigation are ample The 
Cawnpore branch canal traverses the tahsil, taking a couise 
about two miles to the west of the Eandu, and near Khaipatpui 
gives off' a large channel which branches into the Nadiha, 
Dubiana and Sheoiajpur distributaries. Thiougli the western 
tract flows the KanFua distributary which serves a large 
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area, Else^-here irrigation depends mainly on wells, generally 
eartken cylinders lined Arith large bricks set in mud, those of tke 
masoniy tyi^e Leing very rare. In the sandy soils along the Isan 
wells are s.-;ldoin to {;e foimd, iriiile hetiv eon that river and the 
Ganges they are for the most part ntipi otected or mei ely lined with 
brushwood, then life depending on the narure of the subsoil and 
ranging ±rom one season to eight or mne years. On an average 
41 71 per cent, of fcho ouitivated area obtains irater, though this can 
be largely exceeded if oeeasion requires. Out of a total of 43,705 
acres 21,114, or iS'Siper cent , are supplied from the canals, 17,621 
from wells and 4.971, oi 11-S7 per cent., from other sources such 
as the tanks and sti earns, thePaudu being frequently utilised for 
this purpose. There are some 1,900 brick wells in esisttnee, the 
number ha ring almost doubled in the last thuty years. 

A remarkahlc feature In the economic hislory of Bilhaar is 
the me reuse of the double-cropped area, which has risen from 
11,349 acres in 1870 to a present aveiago of 2G,605 or 2o“43 per 
^ent. of the net cultivation, this figure being exceeded inShcoraj- 
par alone. This has been accompanied by a great expansion of 
the kha't >,f area, which averages 71,517 acres as against 58,107 
sown for the 't'ah harvest. In the former the princiiml crops are 
jn/Xt' mixed with arhur, occupying 28'5S per cent, of the lharif 
area ; maiiie, 22*77 pov cent , or more than double the amount 
grown tiiiity yeais ago ; cotton, also mi-xed with urhar, 18*76,* 
and lioe^ mainly of the late variety, 17*91 percent. In the 
sandy soils jwir is replaced by bujra, 5*46 per cent., and of the 
remaining staples the chief is su^rcane, which has declined, but 
shows some signs of recoveiy and averages 2,604 acres Indigo 
is rapidly disappeaiiiig, but was once very important-, the 
average is 1.059 acres or one-fifth of the amount recorded in 1S70. 
Of the robi, oropa the chief is barley which, alone or mixed with 
glam, take? up 45*04 per cent, of the area. Then comes wheat, 
with 23*24 per cent, sown alone and 17*97 in combination with 
gram or barley ; the area under gram unmixed is small, averag- 
ing 237 per cent. Poppy is an important tiop and is on the 
increase, now covering 3,112 acres or 6*36 per cent, of ihe spring 
harvest, The balance consists mainly in garden cultivation, 
espeo-ally potatoes, which now occupy nearly a thousand acres- 
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Ac tho lecent sett emenfc tho total area included in KoHinga 
was Ht ))933 acres, and of this 66 ‘d per cent, was cultivated by 
oeenpancy tenants, the area hrvtng increased from G7,4GS to 
73,653 acres duiing the preceding thirty years. Tonants-at-nill 
hold 18-4, and proprietors 11-5 per cent, tho latter showing a 
decrease while the remaining 3-7 por cent w as rent-free. Itents 
are paid wholly in cash, and range highei than in any other 
parganaeKceptSheorajpur, the rate for oeeupaney holdings being 
Es. 5'60 and for tenants-at-willEs, 6-82 per aero, nbilsthe average 
rate for the entire tahsil is Us. 5‘91. The figure vaiias with the 
cliffeient castes, but a more imprortant faotoi is the finality ol 
the land, Eajputs paying Es. 0*6 and Knrinis, who aie mainly- 
located in the sandy Es. 5'5o or mnoh the same as 

Brahmans Of the total tenant-held area Brahmans cultivate 
24-1, Eajpmts 16'6, Ahns 11‘7, Kurmis 10 2 and Chamars 3'6 
per cent., the rest hentg mainly tilled by Lodhs, Gadariyas and 
Telis. 

The raven-ae demand of the tahsil aa assessed at successive 

> J' 

settlements is shown in the appendix, hut it is impossible to 
ascertain tho actual revenue of the existing tahsil piiorto tho 
abolition of Kaeulabad.’*' Excluding tho alluvial mahals 
already mentioned, the 250 -villages of tho tahsil aro divided into 
697 mahals, of which 231 are single and 312 joint seiviindari, 
So perfect and 68 imperfoot patHdari. while one is hhedf/aohara. 
In early days the area was divided for the most part between 
various clans of Rajputs, the Gaure holding tho liulk of tho 
Easulabad villages, their largest estate being that of Makraodpur, 
In the north along the Eamikhabad border -was a colony of 
Galliots who claim to have been settled there from tho days of the 
Kanauj kings, and are probably connected with those of Tirwa, 
East of the Eandn was the territory of Sombansis, -wliOo tho centre 
and south-east of the tahsil -was hold by Gaharwars. Tho sandj- 
valley of tho Isan w'as colonised by KurmiSj and the tract between 
that river and the Gauges was held mainly by Paawars and 
Musalmans. The old proprietors had lost more than one-third of 
theii' ancestral property by 1840, and thirty years later barely 
two-fifths remained. At the proaent time tho only Rajput 


* Appeadix, tables IX and X 
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^rop eto g ■who hold anj estates of importance are those of 
Akbarpur Senh, Itaili and Makrandpnr, their places having been 
taktn chiefly by Brahmans who have acquiied. wealth by money- 
lending, and who have fcheir chief settlements at Dundwa Jamauli 
and Saibasu, The Kurmis have on the whole held their own and 
in many cases have enlai'g&l their possessions, actually the biggest 
sii7)%ind,Lfr in the tahsil being Kaj Knawar of Bibiapur. 

BINAUE, Tahsil Gawspore. 

A large agricultural village in. tha west of thetahsil, standing 
on the left bank of the Bind in 2<3® ‘2S^ N. and SO® 9^ E , at a 
distance of two miles south of Saehendi and 14 from. Cawnpoie, 
Through the village runs tha Indian Midland Bail way : but there 
is no station nearer than Bhimsen, four miles to the east. The 
village is of great siire, but the soil is for the most part poor ; 
out of a total area of 4,S8i acres only some 2,435 are eultivaced, 
and irrigation is unobtainable in the western half, which is be- 
yond the reach of the Kansua distributary. The population 
numbered 4,164 in 1S47, but this had dropped to 2,037 in 1872, 
and though it rose to 3,161 in 1891, the total at the last census 
was 2,800, including 48 Musaimans and a large body of Chandel 
Eajputs, The latter are no longer the owners of the village, 
which is now held by Biahmans and Chamars: there are three 
mahuls with a total revenue demand of Bs. 6,650. Theie is alower 
primary school here, and to the south of the villages is a small 
fort, the residence of the so-called Bajas : a second and larger 
fort is to be found on the livor bank a mile to the north. 


BIEHAN, T’l'hsii Bilhattr. 

Birhan is one of the lai'ge villages m the western half of the 
tahsil and, like many others, is noticeable only for its size and 
the number of its inhabitants. It stands in 26® 43' N. and 
78® 54' E,, about three miles to the north-east of Aealatganj, 16 
miles from Bilhaur and 41 miles north-west from Cawnpore. 
It is a purely agricultural place, with a post-office and a lower 
primary school. The population numbered 1,412 souls in 1847, 
but has since increased, the total in 1891 being 2,418, while in 
1901 it was 2;46S, ineludlng 309 Musaimans and large bodies of 

17 
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B ahma a and (aal lot Bajputs Ifae area of tbe village is S/d^S 
acres and Ae sod is largely clay or timr, only 1,515 acres being 
Tinder enltivation; imgadon is obtained from the ICansna 
distnbutaiy iihieb traverses the extreme ivcst of tlio village. I’he 
revenue demand is Es. 3,501, and there are thirtesti •nvaJials, 
owned for the most part by Gablots and Brahmans, while small 
areas are held by Kachhwahas and Sonars. 

BITHUE, T(tk8d CAvrapoBE. 

The ancient town of Bithnr stands on the banks of the 
Ganges in 26° 37^ IST, and 80° 16' E., in tho extreme northern 
angle of the fcahbil, at a distance of twolvo milos ahova Gawnpore, 
It is connected with the latter by a metalled road, which is eon- 
stantly threatened by the river and is sapplainenicd by a branch 
of the grand trunk road, taking off at Sheoli, and also hy a 
branch line of railway which leaves the Cawnpoic-Achhnera 
line at Mandhana and has its termmus here . the hnu is generally 
known as thoSnbadar's branch, and was eonstiuetcd for tho needs 
of the great pilgiim traffic. Au nnmetalled road goes westwaids 
from Bithnr across the Non to Chauhopur andSheoli. 

Bithnr ia not only of tho greatest antiquity but is invested 
With peculiar sanctity in the eyes of the Hindus, for on this 
spot Brahma colebiated the completion of the creation by a horse 
sacrifice. The spot is marked by tho Brahmavarifca-ghafc on the 
river bank, and a nail of the horse’s shoo embedded in one of the 
steps of the landing-place is still the object of devout worship. 
Afc a later date the spot was the residence of Valmiki, tho author 
of the ifomapan, und to him came Sita in her wandei iags. The 
saint gave her shelter, and in his hut weic born her twin sons, 
Lava and Kus, ivho seized tho horse lot loose by Kama on the 
oeeasion of ka as’^jo'^imcdhx,. By thus accepting the chalLiigc 
they had to fight ihe army of Ajodhya, and in tlio iiattlo they 
were recognised by their fatJmr, with tho result that a. genoral 
reconciliation was happily effected,' Point is given lo the atoiy 
by the fact that bionzc arroivhcads have been found in the neigh- 
bourhood, while the adjoining village of Kamsl to the south is 
said to be a corruption of Itan-mel, tJie battle of reconciliation. 
Similar arrowheads are found at Pariar on the opposite side of 
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tlia rnei, wiiich is eonnijcled w\tli tha same traditioa. The 
residence of Valmiki is still shown on the liver banbj and a 
temple was baiit in Ills honour hy the Marathas on a mound to 
tlie south of the town There too is the Sita Rasoi and an old 
temple named Kapasesh war, probably a coriuption of Kakapaksh- 
eshwar, a title of Rama. 

Bithur afterwards became the capital of a pargana, and 
from 1811 to 1819 was the headquarters of the district. During 
that period were built the markets known as CoUectorganj and 
Eusbellganj, the latter deriving its name from Mr. Claude 
Eussell, the judge, who erected it in 1812, There are four ocher 
baaars, known by iht names of Eaja Bhagmal, Eihariganj, 
Naubatganj and Kataya BharamaL In 1319, after the departure 
of the courts, the place was assigned as a residence to Baji Eao, 
the deposed Peshwa, who maintained here an almost independent 
state, attended by a retinue of some 15,000 man, for whose 
support he was assigned part of Bithur and Ramel in revenue- 
free tenure, the land being called Arazi Lashkar. The grant was 
oonSseated on the rebellion of the Peshwa's adopted son, the 
infamous Nana Sahib, and was then bestowed for life at a 
nominal revenue on Narayan Rao, a professed supporter of the 
British cause. There are still numbers of Maratha Brahmans in 
Bithur, and the present head of the community is Parsotam Sao 
Tantia, grandson of Ram Chandra Pant, ■naih-sula, to Baji Rao, 
and son of Narayan Rao, He is generally known as the Subadar 
Sahib and is the owner of the Arazi Lashkar, which he purchased 
in 1895. 

The reduction of the Maratha f orce, coupled with the des- 
truction of the Nana's palace and power, had a great effect on 
the prosperity and population of Bithur Tha latter in 1817 
numbered 13,647 souls and in 3853 it was 13,580, exclusive of 
9,10G then, living in RamA. By 1865 however the lotal had 
dropped to 8,323, and it declined further to T,76S in 1872, to 
G 685 in 1881 and to 5,760 in 3891. At the last census howei sr 
it had risen again to 7,173, including 6,404 Hindus, 754 Musal- 
mans and 15 others. The town is now chiefly impo'’:aTit as a 
place of pilgrimage, and the fans that are held here have been 
mentioned in chapter JI- Ail along the river bank is a senes 
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of masoiiiy gii ts, foi most partiti an advanced state of dtcay. 
The fin'-st, josscsfiiiig Sb'i imposing auado in the saraceiiio i>tyT'j, 
ivas hmit by Eaja Tiiva.t llai, tho famous ministciv of Gliazi-ud- 
din Hatdar of Ondh : it fell into dlsrepaii and iras rocoiitlj rcstoied 
at a cost of some Rs, 4,500 raised hy public subscription. On its 
upper platform is a temple, and on ciOicT side many otiicis aio 
to be seen, ihe cluster o£ gJiatti, shrines and d^vcllmg-houses on 
the bank lending an imposing appearance to that side of tho 
town. The five chief temples are rolled after then’ founders, 
Mahant Gohind Kaivas, Bhajanauaiid, Oangadas, Gurdas and 
Joguldas The town possesses a dispensary, a police station, a 
posr-office, a catcle-poiiud, au upper pnm uy sibooL and au 
inspection-hungaloiy built about 1S95 an a fine situation on tlio 
high diff of thi liver 

There are iivo villages of Eitliiir, disLingulehed as Kalan 
and Kimrd, with a total area of 1.140 acics, assessed at Rs. 1,G10, 
They are held by Brahmans, Ahirs, Sonars and ICalwars. The 
chief Brahman family, apart fiom the Marathas, is that of the 
Dube Chaudhris, who own a Urge ])i 02 mrty iu tU’disiriet. Thoro 
are many Gangaiintias in the town, who take oiiarge of tho 
inlgrims and live mainly on (haiity ; likothoii foBuiyg elsowhoio 
they have not the best of reputations, but a?o foi tiio most pait 
very quaiudsomc, The village of lUmel was assigu.d. in revoune- 
fr^d tenure by AUmas Ail Khmtohis matn-ijel undo, Bhagmnl Ja(, 
and IS still hold by tho Utter’s hcii?. Thole an. t\v-o rovenue-freo 
plots in the vjllugii amounting to about 21 acros, while four are 
in Bithui KaUu, 78 acres jn evtent, and twdvo of 79 acres are 
in Bilhur Kliurd. 

The town proper, coveriug 208 m-ros in all was hrongiu 
under the operations of Act XX of t85G in ISCl, and sub- 
sequently the ju'ovnions of tlio VitUgj iSaiiitation Act, 3S92, and 
section 04 of Aot Y of ISGI worn ^mt io fojco. In 3 Ob? the 
number of houses in the town was and in that and the tivo 

preceding years iho average income from tEio hoiise-tav was 
Rs. 3,423 assessed on ftTl housof, with an i’widonco of Re. 1-7-5 
per houio and Ro. 0-5-2 pei unit of population. Tha total 
income, including the initial lialaneo and miscwllanoous receipts, 
some Rs. 500 derived from rears and o'-hcr source^. wvvsRs ^ 2^^'^ 
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Ahile tlio espenditare for ihe same p^iiod averaged Es. 2,010 
por ami'ani. the tlivof iioms hexng Rs, 762 for the tovva police 
fort'e, Es, 606 for the maiBteDauce of a couservaney staff aaJ 
Rs 824 for niuior local inxpiovements 


CAWNPORE City 

The city of rAirnpore stands o)i the right or west hanL of 
the Gauges, approximately in 20° 23'' S’, and 30° 21' E,, at a 
distance of 120 miles from AUahal ad aud 42 miles from Luck- 
ijovv". It has iin .'quailed means of commuuieacion vvitii other 
parts ol India, being on the mainhno of too East Indian system, 
which is hero counootei rrith tho Indian Midland Radway from 


Jhansi, the Oudh and Ilohilkbaod Baihray from Lucknow and 
the Cawnpore-Achhaora (section of the Bombay, Baroda aiL 
Central India Railway. Ths last is of tho rastm-gaaga, and 
this is Imbed up liy means of a lino lelongmg to the Oudh 
and Rohiilfhaiid Railway with th. Bonga’' and Koith-II'c stern 
system Parallel to the East Indian Railway runs the grand 
tiunk road, skii ting the cantonment and citi on the south-west 
and west, and a luanch tiooi this passes through ihe sunst ot 
the luhaUted quaittr. MotalM i oads Lad fiom Cawapoie to 
Ijhogtiipur and Kaljii on the ’wo>t, to Ghatampur and Hamiipur 
on the south-west, to Bithur ou the uox’th and to Lucknotv, the 


last crossing the Ganges by means of tho railway biklgo. 

The eailLst enumeration of the inhabitants was made in 
1847, when the population of thr city, calculated on a rough 
ostimato based on the number of houses, was 53,321, and that 
uf tho cautoumsuts 40,97o, exedusive of the actual gammon 
and tho European res, dints. Ii 1353 ths total was llS.OOO, 
but by 1305 It had dropped tu 113,001. Each snbsoqumt census 
however has wito-sssd an iucivasc aud the djvelopmmt of tlis 
place has baon extraordinarily lapid, although the extension 
of the municipal area from time to time has affoctM Tho total, 
rendeung exact eomparisoa impossible. Erom 122, nOm 18/2 
the number of iiihabLants loso to 151 444 m ISSI^ and to 
183,712 in ISOI, while at the last ceasua thi population ojlhc 
city, civil linos and eantoimoats was l'J7,l70, of whom 86, BOO 
were females. That of the municipal area alone was 172 674 
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and of cantonments 24,496. Classified by religions the muni- 
cspabty contained 128,657 Hindus, 41,300 Musalmaiis, 1,833 
Christians, 545 Jains, and 430 Aiyas, Sikhs and Parsis. In 
cantonments there Trere 15,o56 Hindus, 6,640 Mnsalmans, and 
2 300 of other religions, mainly Christians. The principal 
cahtf’S in the city are Banias, 19,534 ; Brahmans, 14,203 ; 
(.hafftars, 13,474 j Koiis, 11,231; Lodhs, 8,853; Telis, /,018; 
and Aiiirs, 0,050. Besides these, Kahars, Kayasths, Kachhis, 
lihatiks, Bajpnts, Kaiivars, Sonars, Gadariyas, Bliangis, ITais 
and Khattris occur in numbers exceeding two thousand apiece. 
Of the Mnsalmans 24,119 were Sheikhs, and 7,683 Pathans, the 
rest being principally Julahas, 3,236 ; Saiyids, 2,661 ; Mughale, 
Bhang’iE, Behnas and Knnjras. 

Of the city population 17 35 per cent, were agriculturists, 
19 66 were engaged in personal or domestic service, 13‘43 in 
general labour, 5-78 in transport and storage, 2 21 in public 
service of various descriptions and 2T7 per cent, were inde- 
pendent of any particular occupation. For the remainder, 
2 07 per cent, represents the commercial, 2 69 the professional 
and 34'65 per cent, the industrial population, The last is a 
remarkably high figure, and is probably not exceeded in any 
other city of the pi evinces except Benares, Out of 59,831 
persons employed in the preparation and supply of material 
substances, 33 ‘3 par cent came under the head of food and drink, 
30'7 under textile fabrics, 10‘9 under metals and 7-9 per cent, 
under leather, these together making up more than four-fifths 
of the whole. 

Cawnpore, popularly supposed to be a eoriuption of 
Kanhaiyapur or Kanhpur, was an unimportant village up to 
the time of its first connection with the British. It is mentioned 
casually during the sixteenth century, but contains no buildings 
or remains of any antiquity, and never rose to any prominence 
till it was selected in 1778 as a cantonment for the Oudh local 
foices maintained under the treaty of 1773. The reason for 
the removal of the military station from near Bilgram m Hardoi 
was that Cawnpore had already been chosen for the site of a 
trading factory by the Company : its favourable situation led 
to the rapid development of commerce and it was felt that a 
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military force was necessary for the protection of the European 
traders and business houses A local tradition states that 
Kauhpuc Kohna or old Cawnpore owes its origin to Hindu 
Singh, Haja of Sarhendi, who tame hither to bathe about 1750, 
and considered the place suitable f oi the site of a town ; hat 
although ho very possibly built the gateway and the ramparta, 
of which traei.3 still exist, it is almost certain that a village 
of that name was already standing on the spot now occupied 
by old. Cawnpore. At all events the new cantonment comprised 
all the land betiTeen this village and Jajmau : and to this fact 
may be assigned the somewhat peculiar position of Cawnpore, 
with the city at some distance from the river This city giew 
up by a giadual process of expansion along the southern boun- 
dary of the cantonment, and its modern origin is manifest 
throughout. The result of the constant accretions is to be seen 
in the ii regular foim of the city, which is a mere congeries of 
houses, arranged on no definite plan and separated from one 
another by narrow irregular lanes. There were no broad streets 
in the city till after the Mutiny, when their construction was 
undertaken by Government at great expense, as m the case of 
Halsey road and one or two others of later date. The lack of good 
means of communication in the city is still very marked, and 
a scheme is at present on foot for the construction of several 
good roads through the more congested poxtions. 

Extant maps and the description of Sir Robert Montgomery 
enable us to form a fairly accurate idea of the station and city 
as they were in the days before the Mutiny At the time of the 
survey in 1840 the cantonment stretched along the river front from 
the eastern boundary of Cawnpore Kohna to Jajmau, Its western 
limits ran from north to south, from the present waterworks 
pumping station to Slsamau, whence the boundary followed the 
branch of the grand trunk road, leading eastwards along the 
northern outskirts of the city to Patkapar, where it curved to the 
south-west as far as Colleotorganj, separating the Sadr Bamr 
from the rest of the town. It then skirted tho south-western 
limits of the latter as far as Dalelpurwa, there bending south to 
neighbourhood of the East Ind an Railway station and after 
parallel to the grand trunk road till it met W 
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eastern boundary from Jajniau. The oity was thus enclosed by 
cantonments on throe sides, and consequently expansion i\as 
possible in but one direction, a fact which is doubtless respon- 
sible for the congestion of to-day. Beyond the cantonment on 
the west was the civil station in ISTawabganj, comprising the 
district courts and offices, the treasury, the fcahsil building-^ foi 
Jajmau and Bithut, the jail and the laige gai den belonging 
thereto, the mission station neai Gulaiya and the bungalows of 
the civil officials. Within cantonments on the west wuie the laige 
fortified enclosure of the magazine, the European general hospital, 
the custom house at Pormit-ghat, and to the south of the last the 
British infantry lines and parade-ground Between these and 
the city weie the native infantry linos, e.xtending from the 
Subadai’s tank to Chiist Chinch In the eastein portion weie 
the artillery lines, near the uver, the British cavalry lines and 
hospital, the lattei occupying tho site of the Memorial Church; 
and west of these, between the Sadi Bazar and the grand trunk 
load, were the native cavaliy lines, ivith the camel and bullock 
sheds. Beyond the grand tiuuk road w'as a long and nan ow 
stiip used as a laeccourse, opposite the Savada Kothi and the site 
of the old cavalry lines in the southern extremity. 

During the Mutiny practically every building in the eii il 
station and cantonment ivas either destroyed or seriously damaged. 
Christ Church, the theatre and several bungalows escaped vith 
the loss of their roofs, which had been burned, but the only 
structure left untouched was the Masonic Lodge adjoining the 
theatre, in which the furniture and records were found intact 
on its re-opening in 1359, With the rebuilding of the station a 
complete roeonstructiou took place The we-tern portion of 
cantonments was formed into the new civil station, and all the 
barracks and lines wero erocted in the portion east of the canal. 
Subsequently the boundary was altered so as to separate the Sadr 
Bazar from cantonments, and a largo portion of the latter to the 
south of the city and west of the canal was given up to tho civil 
authorities. 

At the piesent time the cantonment comprises a large stretch 
of ground between the river on the north and the grand trunk 
road on the south the eastern boundary marching with Jajmau 
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as before, while ou the west it follows tha line of tha Oudh and 
Eohilkhand Railway as far as the Mall level crossing, thenue 
keeping along tho Mall to the canal bridge, and afterwaids 
following ths canal to the extremity of the Queen’s Park : it 
then crosses the canal, the line ininning along the north of the 
Park and the east and north of the Memorial Gardens, and thenoe 
to the river, so as to take in the Government Harness Faetoiy, a 
fortified position of consideiable strength. The premises extend 
eastwards to the canal, and between the latter and the railway, 
fiom the bridge over the Ganges to the Mall crossing, there aie 
several bungalows and other buildings, including the residence 
of the factory superintendent, the Memorial school, the Methodist 
chapel and the Volunteer club, which stands in the angle between 
th? Hastings and Canning roads. Th? latter runs due east to 
join the main Clyds road, which keeps parallel to tha river from 
ths factory to Jajraau. Between this road and the river are 
nuineious bungalows, as well as the “small bazais at Gola-ghat 
and Sati Chauia , at the latter is a plain stone cross erected in 
1890 to mark the site of the riverside massacre. Kear Sati 
Chaui'a is the bungalow recently acquired as a circuit-house for 
the Lieutenant-Goveinor. On the south side of the Clyde road 
aie tha office of ths cantoumint magistrate, a number of bunga- 
lows and, further to the east, the artillery lines an! the villages 
of Bhujjapnnva, Badlipurwa, Maikapurwa and Khapraila. Veai 
the artillery lines the load is joined by Queen's road, which runs 
south to the junction with the Mall and continues part the station 
hospital to die Indian inf anti y linos, and thence to the south-east 
corner of the cantonment to join the grand trunk load. East of 
Queen’s road the country is open and broken by ravines : it 
contains the villages already mentioned, as well as the infantry 
and artilieiy bazais and the new cemetery. The block between 
the railway on the west, Clyde road on the north, Queen’s road 
on the east and the Mall on the south is traversed by Hastings 
road, running east and west, and by the Havelock aud Albei t 
cross roads. It contains the militaiy faim to the west; the 
Military Works offices, the cantonment police station, the Eoman 
Cadiolic Church and other hu Idings in tho centre such as the 
Club bt John s Church aud many bungalows mtfa© eastern portion 
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South of the Mall runs the Cambridge road, joining Queen’s road 
at the station hospital, and in the inteiveiiing space are the 
brigade parade-gro imd and the Mcmoi ial Church of All Souls. The 
latter stands just outside Whooler's entieneliiiientj which is marked 
out by pillars and a low hedge, while across the road to the west 
is the enedosme round the well which served as a burying-plaee 
for the defenders and IS now surmounted by a massu'e cioss. Along 
the south side of the Cambridge 3‘oad arc the British infantiy 
barracks, begun befoie the Mutiny, and to the south-east of these 
aie the Indian cavalry liims^ on the far side of an immense open 
space known as the general parade-gi ound on which is the laee- 
course Between the cavalry lims and the grand trunk road arc 
the rifle ranges, and aiotig the road are the rost-eamp, the site of 
the Savada Kothi and the hamlet of Kakauri, while beyond the 
road is a long stretch of open and uncultivated ground used as in 
former days as a racecourse. From the rest-camp the Ilapici 
load leads noi’th wards along the western edge of the geneial 
paiade ground to the Mall, passing the tiansport lines, beyond 
which IS the Harding road, taking off fiom the Mall near the 
Club and crossing Napier road at the western Citremity of the 
barracks. It leads to the East Indian Kailway station, which is 
situated outside the limits of both the cantonment and the munici- 
pality. The space between the Harding road and the municipal 
boundary, marked roughly by the Oudh and KoliilLliand Railway, 
is the most densely populated pait of the cantonment, containing 
the muhallas of Hairisganj, Miipur, Eaithfulg'anj and Kliapra. 
In the north-east is a largo excavation known as the Dhobis’ 
tank, from which a drainage cut, called Tovey’s nala, luns 
through the cantonment to the Ganges at Sati Chaura. Near this 
tank on the west is the old cemetery, in which is the tomb of the 
famous Sir William Peel, R. N, who died from small-pox on his 
return from the final capture of Lucknow. Between this cemetery 
and the Harding road is the cantonment general hospital 

The civil station extends westwards from the. cantonment 
boundary between the city and the river, the southern boundary 
being the road known in different parts of its length as the Gillis 
Bazar Colonelganj and Benajhabar roads The ma n thorough 
fare lb the MaU, which finally becomes the Bithur road and 
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gives off ‘d, nttv’oik of branches to all ^laits of the station. In 
the extreme east the road is lined on. either sid, with sho^.s till 
it reaches Queen’s Park, a large public garden vhieh was laid 
oat by Mr. Monle nx 1890: it contains a racnneb couit built ly 
Pundit Gur Prasad Shukul for the use of the Euiootan lesideats, 
and at the western end is a fitie bronze statue of her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, erected by public subsc-iipl on. Kext 
come the Memorial Gardens, within which is the famous well, 
enclosed by a carved stone screen and surmounted by an angel 
fiom the chisel of Baron Maroehetti. Hard by is a cross resting 
on a pedestal of black marble to mark the site of the Bilighar, 
and within the grounds is a small cemetery in which were buried 
those who fell in the defence of Havelock’s entrenchment. Beyond 
the gardens, on the right of the load, are the Bank of Bengal, the 
new ouirency office and the Alliance Bank of Simla, while on the 
left or south are the theatie, Christ Church and the College and 
mission station belonging to the Society for the Pi opagatioii of the 
Gospel Theatre was built partly from cantonment funds and partly 
by subscription it was restored by the munieipiality, which took it 
over fiom the military authorities in 1868 and continued to be used 
as atheatre till 1905, W'henit was purchased for a cential telegraph 
office. Beyond Christ Church the road crosses that fiomSirsaya- 
ghat, and then passes the tahsili school, the Prince of \yaleB and 
Huffeiin hospitals and the old parade, part of which has recently 
been enclosed and is now used for the Bamlila and other gatherings, 
Pnither on arc the high school, the Government distillery and 
the Snbadar’s tank, now being filled up, while on the north side 
are the Allahabad Bank, the Methodist Church, the Muir Mills, 
the Brush Factory, the Woollen Mills and the Victoria Mills. 
West of the Subadar’s tank come the Empire Engineering Com- 
pany’s works and the large block of workmen’s divelhnga known 
as McBobei'tganj. Some wmy fuither on is a similar block 
belonging to Messrs. Coopxer, Allen <& Co., and thence the load 
leads to the Agricultuial Station and College, finally passing 
through the large village of Ifawabganj, with its police station 
and dispensary, before leaching the municipal limits. The 
mumc pal area south of the road from the BubadaPs tank to 
Nawabganj includes the villagee of Gutaiya, Ghuflreinau and 
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Sisamau, but is more or less open as far as the graorl trunk load 
which foi ms the boundaiy. It is traversed by the Eetiajhalai 
road from the passing the Colonelganj police station, the 
mumcipal eait dep6t, the slaughtci-houses, the idgah and the watei- 
ATorks filtering station. All the land around Ghiisremau and 
Sisamau is taken up by biiokfields, some of which ha\e been 
in existence for many yeais and played an important part in the 
fighting that occurred between the Biitish and the rebels fiom 
Gwalior. 

Between the Mall and the ii\er lies the civil station propei, 
extending westw'ards fiom the Mcmoiial Gardens. In the eastaie 
the municipal offices, the collector’s house, the jail and police 
lines, on the side of the old native iiifantiy hospital, the diistnct 
courts and offices, wffieie tho old Flag-staff bariacks once stood, 
and the old cemetery. The last dates from the eaiHest days 
of Cawnpore as a military station and contains a gieat num- 
ber of interesting monuments, notably those of Colonel Stain- 
forth, w'ho died in ITSI, and of Sn John Horsfoid, 
ix 0. B.j a distinguished officer who died in 18 17. ten days after 
his return from the suigu of Hathras A short distance west of 
the cemetery is the Green Park, used as a recreation gi ound, the 
post and telegraph offices, the hall of the Chamber of Commeice, 
and the offices of Messrs Begg, Sutheiland and Co Beyond the 
Green Park is the Poimit Bazai, and then come the great loit 
factory of Messrs. Cooper, Allen & Co , the Elgin Mills, on the 
Bite of the old European genei al hospital, tho N oi th -Most Tannciy, 
near the site of the old magazine, the watunvoiks intake station 
and Cawnpore Kohna, a long stiaggling bazar of little iuteicst. 
Other native quarters in tho same direction aie the Khalasi lines, 
south of the North-West Tannery, and Gwaltoli, near the Victor la 
Mills. Of the various ghats along the river-front the most 
impoitant is Siisaya-ghat, between the jail and the collcctoi’s 
house. The old buildings were demolished during the Mutiny 
by the military authouties, and the ghafw&s rebuilt by Mr. 
Halsey by means of pn^at 0 subsjiiptions and a grant of 
Es, 5,000 fiom municipal funds. The other ghccts eompiisc 
Karbala Mahson a Gao ghat Eaja ghat Tidbar a Ban a 
Tiwan, Ban and Sukha-gbat in Old Cawnpoie Sukha and 
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Bhairoa g’lats n'^ai the paraping station; the bnrning-ghat, 
Maga'diie-ghat, Hospital-ghabj Peimit-ghat, Gora-ghat and a 
second Hospitahghat near the jail. 

The city pioper eompiisss an agglomeration^ of crowded 
biickhnilt miohallas, separated by narrow lanes and a few wider 
thoroughfares. The south-eastern block, comprising the Sadr 
Baaar, lies between the canal, the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railways 
and the Mall, along which are St. Catherine’s Hospital and the 
residence of the deaconesses of the Society for the Piopagation of 
the Gospel, the Flour Mills, the King’s Market, the piemises of the 
Cawnpoie Supply Association and other shops. In this quarter 
lie the muhaUas called Harbaus, Sitaram, Gadariya, Moti, 
Kaehhiana, Danlatganj, Lokman, Mathuii and Filkhana, A 
large space is taken up by the station and yards of the Oudh and 
Eohilkhand Bail way and by quarters for the railway staff. 

The nest block lies between the canal on the south, the Mall 
on the east and the narrow street called the Sirki Bazar road on 
the west, It is an important business centre, containing the 
muTiallas of Kayaganj and Dalmandi lu the south, those of 
Parana Nachghar, Sirti, Eoti-godown, Shutarkhana and Fil- 
khana Bazar in the centre, and of Chatai, Patkapur and Kursa- 
wan in the north, Nayaganj was in former days the great grain 
market of the city, but owing to the insufficient accommodation 
for carts, Mr. Halsey in 1869 acquiied a large area at the 
southern end of the Siiki bazar road, close to the canal, and there 
built the large open market called Collectorganj, which is now 
the centre of the grain traffic. It is within easy reach of the 
Oudh and Eohilkhand Eailway station, and is approached on the 
north by the broad Halsey road cut through the heart of the city 
and on the west by the Couperganj road, connecting with the 
grand trunk road and that from Kalpi. On the east side of the 
square is the Filkhana police station, on the south a dispensary 
and to the south-east are the various railway goods-sheda, within 
easy reach of this and of the adjoining cotton mart of 
Couperganj. 

The Halsey road from Collectorganj leads to the Gillis 
Bazar debouch ng between the high school and the old parade 
It 18 crossed m dway by a road known in its northern 
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portion as the Chauk and in the south, between the tialsey and 
Couperganj i oads, as the LaTouche road, this part having been 
recently laid out. The Chauk is a nan ow lane lined with shops 
and business houses It teiminatos on the north in the Sirsaya- 
ghat road, and owing ta its importance as a main thoroughfare 
it M'as proposed to widen it throughout. The work was com- 
menced in 1888 by Mr. H D. Moule, after w’hom the broad street 
called Mouleganj, which comprises the southern extremity of the 
Chauk, was named j hut the expense incurred proved too great 
for the continuance of the project, and the greater part of the 
Chauk remains in its former state. To the east of this alley, in 
the space between the Chauk, Halsey, Sirki Bazar' and Gillis 
Bazar roads, are the muhallas of Chandkhana, iNfaughara, Nak- 
khas, Ramganjj Mundha Toli, Ghasmandi, Generalganj and 
Shatranji, to the south; Hatia, Lathi, Beldari, Chhapar, Chakla, 
Thathiai, Sabzimandi and Mahesri in the centre; and to the 
north Eakabganj, Dhobi, J7arial Bazar, Bengali and Khas Bazar, 
In the last, opposite the Dufferin hospital, is a large space 
occupied by the fine temples of Prayag Narayan and Kunji Lai, 
the chief places of Hindu worship in the city. The tiiangulai 
block west of the Chauk, between the Halsey and Gillis Bazar 
roads, contains the Topkhana Bazar, Roti Bazar, Mibri Bazar, 
Butcherkhana Khurd, Chaube Gola, Fairashkhana and Raja 
Chauk muhalluSj the last including the markets of Gillis Bazar 
and Makhanya Bazai. 

West of the Halsey load the muhaUas aie more open and 
scattered, though the block between that thoioughfareoutheeastjthe 
Couperganj road on the south and the first pertion of the Hamir- 
pur road from the high school to the Kalpi load contains a laige 
population and is a somewhat important industrial quarter. It 
comprises the muhallas of Hiramanpur, opposite which on the west 
isanoldeemeteiy containing numerous tombs of soldiers andEuro- 
peaas of the poorer classes ; Dalelpmn-^a, where are the municipal 
engine sheds ; Jograjpura, Kasamganj and Bansmanditothe west, 
and Coolie Bazar, Bara Butcheikhana and Ran jitpura to the east of 
the LaTouche road This portion contains a large number of 
cotton ginning factories presses and godowns as weU as several 
tftnnenes, foundrioe tvnd mills of minor importanoe The eastern 
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portion adjoins Colle^-torganj, and is as thickly populated as any 
part of the city South of the Coupeiganj road is the piincipal 
cotton market; and many more presses, gins and warehouses. 
The inhabited quarters are Lachhtnanpurwa and Chingighai, 
while all the rest is taken up by the Caw'npore Cotton Millsj the 
Cawnpore Sugar 'W orks, and the raibvay sidings, goods-sheds, 
offices and workshops. Gouperganj dates from 1866, when the 
ground was levelled and the old brickkilns that abonndLd in the 
neighbourhood were removed. It is now proposed to erect a 
central cotton market on a site to be obtained by filling up the 
large tank between the road and the sugar works. Adjoining 
Couperganj is the Town Hall, a building completed in 1879 at 
a cost of Rs, 1,16,000. 

To the soath of the Colonelganj road, which is the continua- 
tion towards Benajhabar of that known in the city portion as the 
Gillis Bazar road, and west of the Hamirpur road are several 
scattered mu/taK'-ts, called Talaq, Colonelganj, Khapra and Baoon- 
ganj, the last named after a judge and magistiate of Cawnpore in 
182S, These form an ill-defined block estending westwards to 
Sisamau and southwards to the brickfields and the Kalpi road from 
Couperganj. Between the latter and the grand trunk road is a 
stieteh of open waste with more brickfields and a few inhabited 
sites such as Bhuniyanapnrwa. The municipality extends beyond 
the grand trunk road, between the canal and the Kalpi road, taking 
in the village of JuhiKhurd and a eonsidtrable area of cultivated 
land. W ithin this space is the station of Anwarganj,tlie terminus of 
the Cawnpore-Achhnera Railway, as well as the Hamirpur Road 
station of the Indian Midland Railv ay, which here joins the mam 
line of the East Indian system. 

It IS needless to refer again to the trade and manufactures 
of Cawnpore, of which ample mention has been made in chapter 
II. The city is wholly given up to commerce, and this pre- 
dominant characteristic is illustrated by the marked absence of 
buildings with any pretensions to architectural or sesthetio merit 
and if the mosc imposing structures are the great mills and factor- 
ies, this is but emblematical of the prevailing spnitof the place. 

borne account has already been given m chapter IV of the 
Caw ipore municipality but Riere are pne or two point rtiE to be 
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msntion^d in connection With mauicipal nndsrtakings. In tkat 
account referc-nce was made to the insanitary condition o£ the 
city in early days, and this deplorable state of affairs remained 
nnchanged till the time of Mr. Halsey, ivho ivas collector fiom 
1865 to 1872. That officer reconstructed some of the old drains 
in the city, but paid special attention to the improvement of 
the thiee mam sewers, which were then little more than earthen 
ditches of the most nnsavonry type. These sewers comprised the 
big make from Parana Nachghar through the civil station to the 
Ganges ; a feeder to the former which passed through the Siiki 
and Kahu-ki-kothi ; and a nala from Garhiya Easdhan to 
the Ganges by the way of coolie bazar and Sisamau. All these were 
lemodelled and lined with brick throughout, the cost being 
defrayed by a loan of Es. 2,13,000 from Government. A regular 
conservancy department was organised in 1860, and mghtsoil and 
sweepings were systematically carted away. Another reform 
was the construction of slaughter-houses at Coolie Bazar and 
Couperganj, theoldpiactice on the pait of the butchers of killing 
animals in their own houses being prohibited. Public latrines were 
erected in place of those hitheito kept by sweepers for their own 
profit, and subsequently trenching, Mffiich had been carried on 
indiscriminately on lands adjoining the city, was restricted to the 
municipal ground at I7arayanpur. In 1891 a sewerage scheme m as 
drawn up providing fora long intercepting sewer from the Sisamau 
nala through cantonments to the river at Jajman, with the object 
of saving the riverfront from pollution and laying the foundation 
of a more complete drainage system. The project was set aside 
for the time owing to the lack of funds ; but m the meanwhile a 
notable improvement in the sanitation of the city was effected by the 
construction of a tramway, some five and a half miles in length, 
for carrying off nightsoil and "swcopings to the trenching ground. 
This undertaking was carried out in 1902-03 at a cost of some 
Es. 4.6,000, and m this manner a great saving was achieved on, 
the old and expensive method of employing bullocks and carts. 
The tramway runs from the municipal engine sheds at Dalelpurw'a 
to the trenching ground at Narayanpur, with branches along the 
HaG y and Couperganj roads The aewe age project was again 
taken up in IQOl with certain modifications As finally sanctioned 
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and canied out, it embraces a main high level intercepting 
sewer from the Bisamau nala, near Ghusremau, through the western 
parts of the city, the civil station and the cantonments, to the 
discharge just above Jajmau, Bianch sewers connect this with 
the city, one leading to the Sadr Bazar and Collectorgauj , while 
another goes to CouperganJ and Lachhmanpurwa. On the north 
a low-level sewer takes the drainage from Khalasi lines and 
Qwaltoli to Permit Bazar, where is a pumping station for rais- 
ing the sewage by a connecting sewer with the mam line. A 
series of pail-depots has been opened in connection with the main 
sewer and its branches, and at these the sewage is discharged 
under strong water pressure from the sealed vessels in which it is 
collected. The drainage woiks have up to the present cost some 
twelve lakhs, of which the greater part was obtained by loan ftom 
the Bank of Bengal. The conservancy tramway is now used only 
foi sweepings and rubbish, which are carried as before to hTarayan- 
pur along the Kaipi road, where incinerators have been erected for 
destroying the refuse, or else utilised for filling up tanks and hollows. 

As early as 1S66 and 1867 analyses of the water-supply 
as obtained from various wells in the eity and cantonment gave 
hardly satisfactory results, and showed that the well-water was 
in almost every respect infeiior to that of the Ganges. Isothing 
further was done, however, till m 1591 a scheme was mooted 
for the construction of waterworks and the supply of filtered 
water by Mr. A. J. Hughes. It -was then decided to diaw the 
supply from the river by means of an intake station at Bhairon- 
ghat, just below Old Cawnpore, with a 22-inch rising mam leading 
for a distance of some 7,000 feet to Benajhabar, where a krge 
area was aeipuired for the settling tanks, filter beds and distiibnt 
mg station. The work was commenced in August 1892, audthe 
waterworks were formally opened by Sir Chailes Crosthwaite on 
the 17th March 1891. There are at Benajhabar three settling 
tanks and five filter beds, and from this point water is supplied 
to all parts of the town and cantonment. The total capital 
outlay was about Rs. 14,50,000, and this was met by a loan 
from Government, repaid in half yeaily instalments. The cost 
Of mamtonance m some Rs 68 OOO annually and le partly 
defrayed by meter rente andtho sale of uater the latter y eldmg 
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soma Rs. 30,000 per dunum. Sta.iidposE8 are Miuated. in all 
paits for public use, and the daily supply amounts to about twenty 
gallons per head of population, this somewhat high figure 
being due to the immense consumption by the larger mills 
and factories. 

Many other works of improvement have been carried out 
in the city during recent years. The most important are the 
erection of model dwellings for workmen, notably those put up 
for the employes of Messrs Cooper, Allen & Co. and of the 
Woollen Mills at McEobertganj. It still remains to deal with 
the terrible congestion in the more densely populated portions 
of the city. This was foreseen in early days, and it was to this 
that the opening out of the broad thoroughfare known as 
Halsey road owed its origin. A similar undertaking in the 
ease of the Chauk road was abandoned on the ground of expense, 
but the recent continuation of this lino in the shape of the 
LaTouohe road to the south is of the greatest value. It is 
now proposed to run two or more broad thoroughfares through 
the heart of the city, though the cost of the project must neces- 
sarily render progress in this direction very slow. 

Reference has been made in chapter IV to the history of 
the principal educational institutions of the city, and a list of 
all the schools at present in existence will be found in the 
appendix. Elsewhere too an account has been given of the Agii- 
cultural Station at Gntaiya, though this is outside municipal limits, 

CAWNPORE Tahsil 

The headquarters tahsil, formerly known as Jajmau, com- 
prises a compact block of country between the river Riiid, 
which separates it on the west and south-west, respectively, from 
Akbarpur and Ghatampur, and the Ganges, beyond which lies 
the district of Unao : to the south-east is Narwal, and to the 
north-west Sheorajpur. The aggregate area is 171,713 acres or 
28*63 square miles, this amount including the city and canton- 
ments which together cover about 19 5 square miles. The total 
is apt to vary from time to time owung to the action of the 
Ganges and the figure g veu la the average of the ret for 
the five years ending in 1 906 
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The old pargana o£ Jajmau. was much smaller than the 
present tahsil, which also includes ths pargauas o£ Majhawan 
and Mohsinpur, generally called Maswanpur : apparently too 
for a time Sachendi formed a separate parganS; and these f onr were 
united in 1807. In addition theie was the pargana of Bithnr, 
embracing all the northern villages: and this was abolished in 
1861, the area being divided between Jajman and Sheorajpur 
Estensive changes too had occurred in 1840, when 81 villages 
of Jajmau were transferred to NarwaL apart from esehanges 
between Jajmau and Bithnr. The boundaries as finally deter- 
mined in 1861 have sinca remained unaltered. 

The tahsil now forms a subdivision of the district in. the 
charge of a deputy collector, with a tahsildar residing at 
Cawnpore, wheie also is the court of the munsif. For the 
purposes of public jurisdiction there are the five city stations, 
and that in cantonments, of which Kotwali, Nawabganj and 
Colonelgunj possess a small rural area, while the remainder is 
divided between the th.ana& of Bidhnu, Sachendi and Bithur, a few 
villages in the south-east being included in the Maharajpur circle. 

The population of the tahsil in 1863 was 226,508, though 
this was exclusive of tbe Bithur villages subsequently transferred. 
In 1865 it was 284,800, but in 1872 it had fallen to 267,286. 
Since that time however the increase had been rapid, the total 
rising to 289,333 in 1881 and to 324,628 at the next census. In 
1901 it was 338,507, of whom 151,470 were females, the average 
density being 1,196 to the square mile. This excessive rate is due 
to the presence of the city, the rural area having a population of 
only 141,333 persons, with a density of 668 : and even this 
would be much smaller but for the large suburban population. 
There are altogether 226 villages, among the largest of which are 
such places as Eawatpur, Maswanpur, Juhi, KaubasU and 
Kakadeo, which may almost be described as suburbs of Cawn- 
pore, sheltering large semi-urban elements directly or indirectly 
connected with the city. Apart from these, there is the town 
of Bithur in the extreme north, and the considerable agricultural 
villages of Kathara, Binaur, Ramaipur, Sachendi, Majhawan and 
Fanki Gangaganj all of which contain over two thousand 
mhfvbitanto These and several others possess mark^ of some 
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local importance, of which a list will he found in the appendix, 
here also aie shown, the fairs, post-ofiSees and schools of the tahsil 

Of the total population 276,479 were Hindus, 56,346 Musah 
mans, 4,346 Chiistiaiis, 651 Aryas, 671 Jains, 61 Sikhs, 63 
Paisis and one Jew, Among the Hindus Brahmans take the 
lead with 35,836 representatives, and next come Chamars with 
29,630, Ahirs with 22,895, Banias with 20,927, Pajputs with 19,892, 
Kons with 17,676, Hodhs with 17,610 and Kachhis with 10,700. 
Tells, Gedariyas, Nais, Kayasths and Kahars are found m 
numhers exceeding five thousand, and many other castes occur 
in eonsideiahle strength, the compoT,ition of the population 
being far more varied than in the east the district. The Rajputs 
are drawn from many d ffexent clans, the chief being Chaiidds, 
3,l3l, Bais, 2,212 and Chauhans, 2,030, while Bhadaunas, 
Gautams, Kaehhvahas, Jadous, Parihars, Gaurs, Dikhits and 
Rathois are found in large numbers Among the Mu'salmans 
there weio 32,527 Sheikhs and 10,007 Pathans, while Julahas, 
Saiyids, Behnas and Mtighals constitute the bulk of theiemainder. 
The occupations of the people also are more diversified than 
usual, owing to the industries of the city. The agricultural 
population amounts to little more than 35 per cent of the whole, 
while geu'-ral labour accountsfor 13, personal and domestic seiviee 
for 16 and vaiious industrial occupations for about 20 per cent. 

As is only to be expected, means of commnnicataou are 
ample. Apart from those at Cawnpore theie is a railway station 
on the East Indian main line at Panki, while those of Bhaupur 
and Chakcri lie close to the tahsil boundaries on the west and 
east; at Bhimsen on the Great Indian Peninsula, and at Kalyan- 
pur and Eithur on the metre-gauge system, the latter being the 
teiminns of a small branch fiom IMandhana. The metalled roads 
comprise the grand trunk load with its branch to Bithur and the 
provincial loads to Kalpi and Hamiipur, Ijoth of which cross the 
Panda and Rind hy budges Of the numerous unmetalled roads 
the chief highway is that from Sheoli to Sachendi, Ramaipui and 
Kora, wRile another of some importance is that fiom Kalyanpur 
to Sheoli they are usually of an indifferent deseiiption, though 
serviceable enough in dry weather The paths along the canals 
are a so ut haed to eomc oxttntdor 1 ght traffi 
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Physically as well as geographically the tahsil oeeupies a 
position midway between Sheoiajpur and Narwal. The alluvial 
&tiip along the Ganges is here tonbidexably more extensive and 
\aliiablB than in the other paiganas, since above the hitrls in the 
actual bed of the river, 'which constitute 16 mahuls, there is a 


fertile stretch, of lying lo the north of the city, and m 

paits siifBciently elevated and stable to possess groves andperma- 
iienfc sites : it comprises 25 met/n/is, which aie treated under the 
ordinary alluvial rules and 'wcie last assessed in iDOd, the 
levemie for the whole 41 mtthals being Ks 12,713 Above this 
low ground rises the Gauges diff, biokeninthe extreme north by 
the valley of the Non, which has a very short comse mthis tabsil, 
passing into the Gauges almost immediately aftei leaving 
Sheorajpur and flowing between high and sandy hanks. The 
cliff above the iMchhAi'V is lower than usual, the lavines and 
undulations aie less strongly maiked and the good soil of the 


uplands extends nearer to the edge, those advantages being 
ouhaneed by the presence of many large and populous village 
sites. Bouth of the city the oidinary characteristics reappear, 
and the soil is hard, giitty and impoverished by the rapid diain- 
age, ■w'hile means of irrigation aio practically absent As the 
level slopes inland from the ciest of the high giound the soil 
changes into a rich loam, which in the vicinity of tho city is veiy 
closely cultivated and piodiicts excellent eiops This belt: in 
turn meigos into tho valley of the Pandu, of which tue soil, 
instead of the faiily stiff giey loam that is found along the rsiei 
in the northern readies, becomes sandici and softer, and of the 


same leddisli hue that chaiaAerises the valley of the Rind The 
Panda tiaverses tho centre of the tahsil and increases perceptibly 


in volume during its course, wun the lesult that tlmre appears an 
ever- widening belt of undulating and sandy land along its banks 
The western half of the tahsil possesses the same red soil almost 


throughout, but the tract has not the same facilities for iiugation 
as the coriesponding circle in Bbeorajpui, as toe ITansua distri- 
butary comes to an end after a course of eight miles and the 
south-western portion has no canal supply. A guat mipicvemeat 
h&s, however, been effected by the construction of the Patebpur 
branch which starts near Naubasta and thence bends westwards 
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to cross the Pandu by a fine aqnedncbj irrigating the western 
banlt of that river. The red soil belt ends in the valley of the 
Eind, and near the stream js a strip of broken country with 
steeper and more marked undulations than along the Pandu, while 
towards the south there appear the first indications of the heluir, 
as it is called, uneven and practically barren jungle land, 
scored in every direction by ravines which penetrate further and 
further inland as the Narwal border is approached. There is 
very little usar in the valley of the Bind ; but towards the Pandu 
it is frequently to be seen, although in this respect the tahsil is 
not to be compared with Sheorajpur. The drainage of the country 
between the Bind and the canal is carried off by a streamlet 
known as the Kbarao, which rises near Sapahi and thence flows 
southwards past Katbara to join the river two miles to the east of 
Simbhua, 

The cultivated aiea of the tabsil was 94)973 acres in 1840, 
but thirty years later it had fallen to 91,738. A further decrease 
took place in subsequent years and no improvement could be 
observed till 1898, when the acreage began to approach the old 
level once moie. On the other hand it should be noted that 
although some of the inferior land has been abandoned, especially 
on the Ganges cliff, the diminution is due mainly to extensive 
appropiiations of arable land for railways, canals, factories, 
rifle-ranges and the military grass farm. The average for the five 
years ending in 1906-07 was 89,405 acres or 52‘07 per cent, of 
the whole, and the comparatively low proportion is due to the 
peculiar situation of the tahsil. Wo less than 50,605 acres or 
29 '47 per cent, are described as barren, ]jut this includes 4,716 
acres under water and 12,537 acres occupied by buildings, 
railways, roads and the like, the area of actually unculturable 
waste being well below the general average of the disfciiet. The 
bO'Called culturable area is 31,703 acres in extent, including 8,959 
acres of groves, which are extraordinarily numerous and take up 
6 22 per cent, of the' entire tahsil, and 3,684 acres of current 
fallow : the remainder is principally old fallow, but much of it is 
so poor that it w'ould never repay tillage. 

Mention has been made of the canals in the parts west of the 
Pandu, where the Fatehpur bronoh grvoB off a number of mmors, 
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chiefly on its left Lank. East of that river the Ganges canal 
supplies the northern portion hy means of the right Eianjitpur 
and the Ealyanpur distributaries, while in the south is the 
Haluakhada. Possibly some improvement might be effected by 
extending the latter so as to reach a part of the country on the 
high bank of the Ganges , and the need of more efficient drainage 
channels is very evident in the north, where saturation has done 
much damage in Maswanpur and other villages On an average 
the area iirigated is 33,882 acres or 37-9 per cent, of the net 
cultivation, and of this 43*05 per cent is supplied fiom canals, 
53'14 from wells and 3‘8 per cent, from other sources. Wells 
are numerous, about 2,170 being m use at the present time, 
excluding those of the unprotected type, which are very common , 
and the increase duiing the past thirty years has been veiy satis- 
factory, Masonry wells are raiely used for iirigation, the usual 
variety being that known as half -masonry, with a cylinder of bricks 
set in mud without mortar. Little use is made of the tanks and 
streams in this tahsil, though there are several fair-sized jhils in 
the western tract, 

In 1870 the double-eiopped area was 4,119 acres, and this 
was more than doubled during the currency of the settlement. 
In the past few years the increase has been well maintained, the 
present average being 14,326 acres or 16-02 per cent, of the net 
area under cultivation. The gain thus effected has been shared 
by both harvests but especially by the kharif, which now averages 
51,982 acres as compared with 49,982 sown m the rabi. The 
lelative position of the tw’o harvests varies with the nature of the 
season, the rubi being subject to great fluctuations. The principal 
spring crop is barley, which alone or mixed with gram occupies 
ol‘l3 per cent of the area sown , and then comes wheat, covering 
11’21 per cent, when grown hy itself, and SO‘37 in combination 
with barley or gram. The latter sown alone makes up 3‘G per 
cent., and the balance consists m poppy, averaging 311 acres, 
garden crops, potatoes and tobacco. As usual jwir, mixed wit! 
ayrM'f, is the main kharif staple, taking up 65-84 per cent, of the 
area, follow'ed by maize with 11 61, cotton and arhar with 11-12, 
nee, both early and late, with 8-23 and hajra and arhar witl 
4-61 per cent Sugarcane averages 1 138 acres and baa reipaina 
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statiouavy for a long peiiod, and indigo, though once of great 
impoitaiice, has di upped to -109 acres and is rapidly disappcaiiug. 
Garden ci ops constitute the bulk of the remainder, their impoi- 
taiice being duo to the proximity of the city. A notable ieatuio 
in the composition of the autumn crops is the great increase in 
the cultivation of maize, a staple which is one of the first to be 
leaped and therefoie is less susceptible than others to the effect 
of a picmature cessation of the rains. 

At the time of the List settlement the total area included nr 
holdings was 86,568 aeies, and of this 10 per cent was cultivated 
h} piopiietors, 56 5 by occupancy tenants, 30 G by tenants-at- 
will and 2 9 per cent, was rent-fiee Both the occupancy and 
the proprietaiy areas have declined of late years, the former to 
the extent of some 12 per cent, the result m either case of 
numeious tiansfers, involving the attempt on tho part of the 
puveliasors to oolbot iu full vents that had been fictitiously raised 
for sale puiposes. The average cash rental for the entire tahsil 
IS Rs 5*75j and in this respect there is bat little difference 
between the rates of piivileged and other tenants, Foi the rich 
garden lands near the city veiy high lates aie paid, and the 
aieragc for Kachhis is no less than Rs. 8 92 per acre. For the 
ordinary cultivating castes the rate is almost identical, of the 
entire tenant-held aiaa Brahmans cultivate 21*4, Rajputs 213, 
Ahirs 17‘6 and Lodhs 7‘1 per cent, the late in each instance 
being about Rs. 5 25. Kachhis hold 5 4 pei cent., and then come 
Musalmans and several miscellaiicous castes, The rise in the 
rental has been much the same as in other parganas, the avciage 
late ut the preceding settlement being Rs. 5 03 per acre. 

The revenue of the tahsil at succeasivc settlements is shoM n 
iu tho appendix, and the figures demonstrate that the decieaso in the 
demand duiing the past century has been greater than in any 
other pait of the district At the piesent time the 226 villages 
of the tahsil are divided into 523 maheds, excluding the alluvial 
area, and of the latter 191 are single and 269 joint ’iurMrtdarij 
44 arc perfect and 24 arc imperfect pdtidari. In early days 
the bulk of the tahsil belonged to the Chaiidcds, ivhile the remain- 
der comprising the south and south-east vas divided bet veen 
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Gautams, BdiSj Chaahant, and otheis, Jajmau itaGi and feureiiteen 
villages in the ueighbouihocxl baing held by Musalmans. The 
histoi j of the Chandels has already been narrated, and at the 
present time they own hut a fraction of their former estates. The 
Chanhan property, known as the Eamaipiir tuluqa, has been 
entirely sold, but the Bais and Gautams still possess a fair number 
of villages. Other old proprietors include the C'haube Chaudliris 
of Majhawan, the Tiwari Chaudhris of Tirma and the Dube Chau- 
dhiis of Bithur, but in every case the property has been much 
reduced It has been calculated that by 1840 the old zamindars 
had lost one-thiid of then aneestial holdings, while thiity years 
later little more than one-third remained to them. During the 
currency of the last settlement some 37,500 acres were sold, the 
purchasers being chiefly Biahmans, money-lenders and tradexs 
oi Cawnpoie. In 1870 Rajputs still retained 54 per cent, of the 
area; but the piopoition is now little more than a thud, and only 
42 entire villages remain in the hands of the hereditary 
pioprittois, 


CHAUBEPIJIl, Tohsil Sheokajpur. 

A large village standing in 26° 37' N and 80° 11' E., on the 
gland ti link road and the Cawnpoie- Achhnera hne of railway, some 
eight miles south from Sheoiajpur and sixteen miles from the 
district headquarters, There is a railway station here, and from 
it a 1 oad runs westwards to Sheoli continuing in the opposite 
direction to Bithur. The population numbered 2,172 souls in 1847 
and this had risen by 1872 to 2,366, while m 1891 it was 2,647, 
Subsequent years however have witnessed a decline, the total 
in 1901 being 2,108, including 108 Musa] mans a id a large number 
of Biahmaus, from whom the place derives its name. The village 
lands aie watered by the Chaubepur and Taktauli distributaries 
of the canal, and are highly assessed at Es. 1,176 ; the owners are 
Biahmans and Banias. There is an encamping ground here with 
a store depot attached, as well as a post-office and an upper 
primary school. The maiket is one of the most important in 
the district, and a brisk trade is earned on in cattle, potatoes, 
tobacco and othe agi ultural produce. There are two or throe 
good temples in the village and a large fair takes place at the 
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full moon of Kartik : it goes by the name of the Kanslila; and is 
attended by some IS, 000 persons. 

DEOHA, TaJis^l Bilhaue. 

The village of Deoha stands in 26 “51' N and 80“!' E, 
at a distance of four miles north-west from Bilhaur and 38 miles 
fiom Cawnpore, on the road leading fioni the former to Makau- 
pur. The village lands comprise part of the sandy valley of the 
Isan, which flows to the east of the site, and on the west are 
iirigated by the Deoha minor which takos out of the Sheorajpui 
distributary The area is 1,291 acres, of which about 900 are 
cultivated, and the revenue is Rs. 2,380 : the proprietors of the 
eight mahals into which the village is divided are Kayasths, 
Bheikhs and Brahmans. The population in 1817 was 1,884 and 
had risen to 2,02*2 by 1S72, while in 1891 it was 2,100 and at the 
last census 2,269, of whom 745 were Musalmans. There is an 
upper primary school here and a small bazar. The place is 
frequently called Qasba Deoha and is an old Sheikh settlement, 
though the name is said to be derived from one Deoha, an Ahir 
Nvho first cleared the jungle and brought the land under cultivation. 
In the days of Akbar it gave its name to a pargana, is^hieh 
remained distinct from Bilhanr till the cession of the district to 
the British. 


DERAPUR, Tohsil Dekapue. 

The capital of the Derapur pargana and tahsil is a consider- 
able village standing on the south or right bank of the Sengar in 
26“ 25' N. and 79° 47' E., at a distance of nine miles south-west 
from Rura station, with which it is connected by a metalled road, 
and 36 miles west from Cawnpore. The Bengar is unbridged, 
and from the north bank an unmetalled road goes north-west- 
wards to Mangalpur, while from the south of the village three 
similar loads lead to Akbarpur, Bhognipur and Sikandra The 
place 15 an old Muhammadan settlement and was once of impor- 
tance ; there are sev^'eral old mosques, in some cases m ruins, a 
fine masonry tank called the Bahas-kund, and the remains of a 
fort built by Gobind Rao Pandit, the governor of the province 
during the Maratha admumtratioii from 175b to E62 The 
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present importance of Derapnr lies in the fact that it contains 
the tahsil headquarters^ as well as a police stationj a registration 
office, a post-office, a dispensary and an inspection bungalow, as 
well as an upper primary school. Markets are held twice a 
week in the bazar, but the trade is purely local The population 
rose from 1,970 m 1847 to 2,149 in 1872, but in 1891 was only 
1,944, while at the last census it had again fallen to 1,930 of 
whom 646 were Musalmans. The Qazi family has declined hut 
still retains a portion of the village lands, which are shared with 
Brahmans and Kayasths The total area is 896 acres, of which 
about 460 are cultivated, and the revenue demand is Es. 710. 

DERAPUE Tahsil 

The Derapnr subdivision lies in the west of the district, 
adjoining the Etawah boundary and marching on the east with 
Akbarpur and Sheorajpur. To the north lies Bilhaur and to the 
south Bhognipur, the total area being 198,163 acres oi 009 61 
square miles. The tahsil is one of those that underwent import- 
ant changes in 1894, when Easulabad was abolished. The original 
pargana of Derapnr is said to have consisted of 100 villages 
separated from Akbarpur Shahpur in the days of Akbar, and this 
area remained distinct until after the cession of the district to the 
British The central and western portion was known as Mangal- 
pnr, that pargana having been separated from bikandra in 1755 
and bestowed on a nobleman named Mangal Khan. The two 
were united in 1808 to form a single tahsil, and in 1840 the area 
was increased by the transfer of eight villages from Rasulabad. 
A farther impoitant change was made in 1861, when the com- 
bined pargana of Sikandra Bilaspur was amalgamated with 
Derapnr, and the northern boundary of the recoustitated tahsil 
then ran a short distance to the north of the Etawah branch of the 
Ganges canal, while on the south the boundary extended to the 
Jumna, In 1894 a large strip of country, comprising 67 villages, 
was added to Derapur from Easulabad, while at the same time 
77 villages of Sikandia were assigned to Bhognipur, the transac- 
tion resulting in a net loss of 7,706 acres. 

Owing to these changes it is impossible to ascertain the 
population of the existing tahsil at the time of the earlier 
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enumerations. Derapui and Sikanclia combined bad a total of 
113.647 inhabitants in 18od, and tlic figure lose to 122/174 in 
1865, to 121,558 in 1872 and to 124,746 in ISSI, but ten yeais 
later it was found to have fallen to 112,244. Tho population 
of the present area in 1891 vias 140,008, and the following 
decade saw a marked increase, the total in 1901 being 140,593, 
of whom 69,720 were female.?, the aveiage density beiug,.486 to 
the square mile. Classified by religions there were 141,696 
Hindus, 7,985 Miisalmans, 11 Aiyas and one Sikh. Biabmans 
constitute the principal Hindu caste, uumhenng 22,285 persons, 
and next come Chamars with 20,095, Rajputs with 16,771, 
Ahirswith 14,264, Gadariyas with 9,031, ICachhis with 7.261 
and Lodhs with 6,512, Other caates oeeurring in numbers 
exceeding two thousand aie Telis, Ivons, Kuimis, Dhanuks, 
Nais, Kahai's, Dhobis and Banias The Rajputs, who aie 
lemarkably numeious, belong to a gieat variety of elans ; but 
by far tho most important are the Gaurs, wiio numbered 8,345 
souls and have their headquarters at Khaopur Dilwal. Ivachh- 
•wahas, Sengars and Chauhans also are found in stiength, while 
there are fair numbers of Rathors, Bhadaurias and Chandeds. 
The bulk of the Musalman population consists of Sheikhs, 
Pathans, Behnas and Paqirs. 

The tahsil contains 289 villages, but the only town is 
Derapur itself ; for though several places have large populations 
they are merely overgrown agricultural communities Such 
are Mangalpm, Khanpui Diiwal, Banipaia, Rataupui, Ivisliaiiia 
and Khamaila, all of ivhich contain over two thou-^and inha- 
bitants. Theie is little trade except in agriciiltuial produce, and 
no industiic's of any impoitance; and this is bonie out by the 
census letuins, ivhicli show that nearly 72 per ceut of the people 
are directly dependent on eultiv'ation, exclusive of 6 5 per ceut. 
shown under the head of goneial labour. 

Means of communication aie generally suflicient for tho 
aequirements of tho tiact. Through the centre inns the main 
line of the East Indian Railway, with a station at Jhiiijhak, 
while Derapur is connected by a metalled road w ith the Ruia 
etat on a short d stance beyond the eastern bounda y 4 num 
ber of uninotalled roads for tho most part of an indifferent 
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desei ijjtion, traverse the tahsil in every direction, the chief heing- 
those from Derapui to Akl)arpnr, Sikandra, Mangalpur and 
Sheolij from Mangalpur to Sikandra, Etai\'ah, Sheoli and Easula- 
bad and from Easulabad to Rura. The chief need of the 
tahsil is a bridge over the Sengar, which in the rains constitutes 
a great obstacle to trafBe. The ferries are shown in the appen- 
dix, where also will be found the markets, fairs, schools and 
post-offices of the subdivision. 

Tor administrative purposes Derapur IS in -the charge of a- 
full-powered officer on the district staff, assisted by atahsddar, 
vhile at the present time Thakur Gy an Singh has magisteiial 
powers of the thud-class Within the limits of the tahsil In the 
matter of civil jurisdiction the area is included in the circle of 
the Akbarpur muusif. Police stations are located at Derapur 
and Mangalpur, but many of the northern villages belong to the 
Easulabad and Kamjri thanas, and the south-west corner forms 
pait of the Sikandra circle. 

The physical characteristics of the tahsil are determined 
principally by the Rind and Sengar, which form the mam 
drainage lines of the tract. Generally it res.erables Akbarpur, 
though the standard of fertility is somewhat higher. The Rind 
flows in a deep bed, flanked on either side by high and undulating 
banks, scored by innumerable ra'^ines and covered in many 
places with a valuable growth of dhnh jungle. The course of 
the river thioughont the tahsil is very tortuous, but is 
generally at a distance of about three miles fi ora the Bilhanr 
border Several small affluents join the Rind on its left hanic' 
and carry down the drainage from Bilhaur, the chief being the 
Siyari and the Chhoha The soil on either side of the river is of 
a sandy and gntty nature, but is almost continuously cultivated 
up to the very edge of the ravines. South of the Rmd it changes 
graduaWy into a wide and homogeneous tract of fairly fertile 
loam, lesemblmg that of southern Sheorajpur and decidedly 
superior to the stiff soils of Akbaipur. Through the centre- 
runs the Etawah branch of the Ganges canal, giving off the 
Mangalpur and Jhinjhak distributaries which supply the Bisoha 
Razapur, Nonan and other m nors On either side of the 
eon 1 laa well marked depreBSion consistme of a line of-swampe 
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running acioss thu tahisil fiom the Efcawah. Loidci to Sifchmara, 
the chief being the group of lakes known as the Koelar, Johna, 
Baraila and Mangalpur, and the Hisanl, Jalihapur and Kauria 
jk'iZs. The soil stiffens into clay in these depressions, of which 
the larger are suiTonnded by usar and dhak jungle. The soil 
deteriorates towards the Sengar, becoming gradually lighter and 
less fertile, while along the banks of the watercourses which 
carry down the drainage of the uplands into that river it is a 
mere sandy hliur. These include the Dharia, -the Ratwaha and 
the Liljhi, each of which has a fairly deep channel, flanked by 
broken and almost sterile land. The banks of the Sengar, which 
is a larger river than the Pandu and flows through the tahsil in 
a winding course at an average distance of about six miles from 
the southern bolder, are scored by rugged and precipitous 
ravines, sparsely overgrown with worthless scrub jungle, and the 
cultivation in their neighbourhood is of the poorest and most 
precarious description. The strip of land south of the Sengar 
closely resembles the rest of the old Sikandra pargana, having a 
stifiSsh grey loam soil in which, owing to the great depth of the 
water level, means of irrigation are very scanty save in the parts 
within the reach of canal water. The latter is a recent intro- 
duction and is supplied by the Bhognipur branch and its 
distributaries, such as the Bh^rsam, Kasolar, Kaklapur, Alipui, 
Antapur and Nanthu. 

Considering the large amount of barren land the tahsil has 
attained a fairly high standard of development At the settle- 
ment of 1870 the area under the plough was 110,517 acres or 
60'33 per cent of the whole, and the figure continued to rise till 
1881-82, when it reached the maximum area of 123,296 acres. 
Then a decline set in, the total falling steadily till 1897-98 when 
it was no more than 110,020. Latterly there has been an 
impiovement, though much of the inferior land along the Sengar 
has been abandoned, the average for the five years ending in 
1906-07 being 116,448 acres or 58'76 per cent. The barren area 
averages 45,666 acres or 23‘05 per cent., though of this 4,257 
acres are under water and a considerable amount is permanently 

pied by sitoe roads and the like The remauung 36 039 
^res £ffe cl^od as cultorable, including 4378 lucres of grove 
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land and 4^450 of current fallow j but most of it is of little value 
and the proportion that repays leelamation is very small. 

The intioduction of canals in the tract south of the Sengar 
has immensely benefited that part of the tahsil owing to the great 
scarcity of wells, water being seldom found at a less depth than 70 
feet from the surface. At the present time irrigation is afforded to 
42T2 per cent, of the area cultivated, andm some years the propor- 
tion is much higher. Out of an average of 49,046 acres 32,731, 
or 66-74 per cent., are supplied fiom the various canals, 31-42 per 
cent, from wells and a very small amount from tanhs and other 
sources. Wells are abundant in the country north of the Bind, 
and have greatly increased in number during recent years. 

The decrease in the cultivated area is more apparent than 
real, for there has been a very marked expansion in the area 
bearing two crops in the year, which has lisen from 3,761 acres 
in 1870 to a present aveiage ofT8,937, or 16-26 per cent, of the 
net cultivation This has brought about a great increase in 
both harvests, but especially in the ease of the vaib't,, which 
averages 66,810 acres as against 71,279 sown in the kharif. the 
annual fluctuations are considerable, though the kharif remains 
fairly constant, the rabi area exceeding 81,000 acres in 1904-05 
while in the next year the decline was very great.'*' The main 
autumn staple is jivir mixed with arhar, which occupies 43‘08 
per cent, of the area sown ; and next follow cotton and arhar 
with 21-62, maize with 13 44, hajra, and arhar with 10'57, and 
rice, chiefly of the early variety, with 4-32 per cent. Sugarcane 
averages 1,962 acres, and is comparatively unimportant, and 
indigo, in spite of various experiments and the establishment of 
factories at Mangalpur, Khamaila and elsewhere, is fast dis- 
appearing. In the rahi barley occupies the usual predominant 
position, averaging 47-68 per cent, of the area, though this 
includes barley mixed with gram. Wheat alone makes up 19-35, 
and in combination with gram or barley 22 62, while gram alone 
covers 4-94 per cent The remainder consists in j)oppy, 1,286 
acres, garden crops, and a little tobacco. 

The remarkable feature in the cultivating tenures of Derapur 
18 the unusual extent of the occupancy holdings which now cover 
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82,336 acres or 67 per cent of a total of 122,912 acres, as 
compared ■with 73,186 acres in 1870. This proportion is the 
highest in the distiicb, but the increase has been accompanied 
■with a decided reduction in the area held by each tenant. Of the 
rest 14 pei cent, is cultivated, by proprietors and IG per cent, by 
tenants -at-will, while 2 '3 pei cent is lent-free. The average cash 
rental is Es, 5T9 per acre, cultivators with occupancy rights 
paying Es. 4*97 and tenants-at-will Es. 6 04. There has been 
a general rise in the course of thirty years to the amount of 19| 
per cent., owing, no doubt, to the iinpiovement in the tract result- 
ing fiom the extension of canals. The cultivating castes aie 
much the same as in the other northern parganas, Brahmans 
holding 21*5, Eajpubs 19, Ahirs 14 and Gadaviyas 7 1 per cent.; 
while Kachhis, Lodhs and Chamars hold about five per cent, 
apiece. There is but little diflPerenee in the rental of the vaiious 
castes, save that Kachhis pay on an average Rs. 6*15 and Ahirs, 
trho are mainly confined to the inferior tiacts along the rivers, 
pay Es 4*75 per acre. 

The revenue of the tahsil at successive settlements is show n 
in the appendix, but no exact comparison of the present and 
past figures can be established by reason of the alterations in 
the area * The 289 villages are at present divided into 962 
maJials, of which 255 are held by single proprietors, 528 are 
joint zamvnddirif 119 are perfect and 60 impeifeot patt'ul'fi i 
Oiiginaliy it is said the w'hole area was o-\vned by the Meos, and 
these -were displaced by the Gams who gradually acquired the 
entire tahsil. with the exception of the south-east corner, w'hioh 
was held by Biahmans, Ahirs and the Musalman Chaudhris of 
Derapur. Subsequently a number of villages were granted by 
the Gaiirs to Brahmans, one of wEose chief settlements is at 
Khamaila, Moie recently Brahmans have increased their posses- 
sions by purchase, notably the Misr family of Hatka ; while on 
the othei hand many of the old Gaui estates have been broken 
up, especially in the Easulabad portion of the tahsil. Rajputs 
still however are the chief piopiietors, the biggest estates being 
those of Khanpur Dilwal, Nonan and Jalihapur; and next come 
Brahmans Kumufl MuBalmans and Ah rs 


• App^pdrt ■tabtoi IX »od I 
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DOMANPTJR, Tahsil J^Tarwal. 

Domanpur is the most easterly village of the district and 
stands on the bank of the Ganges in the extreme east of the tahsil, 
adjoining the Fatehpur bolder, in 26° 16' IST. and 80° 31' E., at 
a distance of seven miles east from N’ar'S'al, three miles south 
from Najafgaih and 19 miles from Caivnpore. It probably 
derives its name from Doman Deo, one of the most notable of 
the Saibasi Bais chieftains of the Eai Bareli distiict, and for a 
time gave its name to a separate pargana merged at the cession 
in Salempur. In 1847 the village contained a population of 2,285 
souls; but of late years it has greatly declined, the total falling 
to 1,602 in 1891 uhile at the last census it vas only 1,363, mainly 
Rajputs. The area of the village is 1,974 acies, including a 
large alluvial Jccfiri of consideiahle though varying value. The 
revenue is Rs. 2,815, and the proprietors aie Gautam and Parihar 
Rajputs, Brahmans, Baniaa and Kachhis. Theie is a ferry here 
overtheGangeSjbufcthe village containsnofching of any interest. 


DUNDWA JAMAULI, Tahsil BiLHAtTE. 

A considerable village standing in 26° 43' N. and 80° 3' E., 
at a distance of six miles due south from Bilhaur and three 
miles north-west from Para on the railway and grand trunk 
road. It is a purely agncultuial place, owned partly by Gahar- 
war Rajputs and partly by a well known family of resident 
Brahmans, at the head of which is Dwarka Prasad, who holds a 
large property in this and other parganas. The village had an 
area of 2,412 acres, and is irrigated by the Sheorajpur and 
Dubiana distributaries of the Cawnpore branch canal: some 1,320 
acres are cultivated, and the revenue is Es. 5,600 The popula- 
tion in 1847 numbered 2,208 persons and this had risen to 2,674 
by 1S72, though it has since fallen to 2,512 in 1891 and at the 
last census to 2,352, of whom 99 were Musalmans, while Brah- 
mans formed nearly ong-third of the whole number. There is a 
lower primary school here, and markets are held twice a week. 

GAHLON, Tahsil Akbabpxte. 

A village B tuatedm the north of the tahsil on the east or left 
bftnk of the Rmd n er in 26° 31 N and l9° 58 E , at a distance 
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of fivo miles iioi-th-east from Enra stalion and twelve miles 
nOith from the tahsil headquarters. It rs nofciceaLle as possessing 
a post-ofDcc, an upper primary sehool and an arded school lor 
girls, as well as a Itaxar of some local importance rn which 
markets are held twice a week : there is a considerable trade in 
tobacco, which is extensively grown in the neighbourhood. The 
place formerly gave its name to a tuluqa of 24 villages hold by 
Chamar Ganrs of the race of Bular Singh, one of the seven sons 
of Pathar Deo, the first chieftain of the elan. The Gaiii’S have 
long lost the whole of their property, Gabion itself being now in 
the hands of Brahmans. It is a very small village with an area 
of 255 acres, assessed at Es 330. The population of Gahlon 
proper at the last census was hut 111 pmsons, but the inhabited 
site belongs to a large numbei of including, lu addition 

to Gahlon Jarvi, those known as Nijabatpur, Bharti, Tipu, Salisi, 
Siisi, Naisujha, Muridpur, Armalnyai and Bhanon Shahjahan- 
pur. These had a combined population of 3,333 souls, of whom 
144 were Mnsalmans. 


GAJNER, Tahsil Akiiukpub. 

A large village in the extreme souih of the tahsil, standing 
ill 26° ll' N. and 80° S'" E , at the junction of several unmetalled 
roads leading from Akbarpur onthenorth-wost, Sarwan Khora and 
Sachendi on the noith-cast, Pataia on the south-east, Musanacfar 
on the south-'west and Girsi and Piikhrayan on the west. The 
distance from the headquarters of the tahsil is nine and fi om 
Cawnpore 24 miles. To the north-east of the site flows the Neor, 
a tributary of the Non, and the surrounding countiy is low and 
ill-drained, full of tbsar and liable to suffer fiom fcriis grass. 
The place is in a decayed state, and the population, which in 1872 
numbered 3,530 souls, fell to 3,164 in 1S81 and to 2,517 ten yeais 
later, while in 1901 the total was 2,339, of uliom 417 weio Mnsal- 
maiis. For many years Gajner was adminigtered as a town under 
Act XX of 1856, bat tlie measure was withdraini in 1895. Save 
for a small and diminishing amount of weaving, the only indiistiy 
is agriculture There is an unimportant market, but a large fan* 
is held annually in Jeth in honour of Ghaiii Pir. The trade is 
mai lyin cattle and the ^mnida’ s realise a cons durable profit 
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fi’om the tolb levied on sales. Gajncr possesses a police station^ 
a post-office, a cattle-pound, two mosques and an upper piimary 
school The area of the is 1,789 acies, of which alout 

l,12o are under cultivation, and the revenue demand is Rs. 2,589. 
There are ten ma/iuZe, and the proprietors are Brahmans and 
Chauhan Rajputs 


GHATAMPUR, Tahsil GHATAiip-nn. 

The capital of the Ghatampur pargaua and tahsil is a smal l 
town standing in 26° 9' hi. and S0° 10' E., on the metalled load 
from Cawnpore to Hamirpur, at a distance of 27 miles flora the 
district headquarters The road is here crossed by the old 
Mughal road, and othm’S lead to Tilsancia on the north and to 
Bhadeona on the noith-east. The place is said to have been 
founded by one Ghatam Deo, a Bais chieftain who expelled the 
Ahiis and defeated their leader Buldani, taking their stronghold 
of Kiu'ian. The tradition is uncertain, but Ghatampur is 
undoubtedly an old place and possesses an ancient temple 
dedicated to Kudha Devi. Amidst the mango groves to the south 
of the town are to be seen the lofty spire of the Goshain temple, 
built by oneBalbhaddar Gir about three centuries ago. Attached 
to it is a 'math, which is maintained from the revenues of the 
village of Narayanpur. 

The town comprises the sites of Ghatampur, Hafizpur and 
Sihari, and in 1847 contained 3,988 souls : the total had fallen to 
3,350 ill 1872 and to 3,294 inl89l, while at the last census it was 
3,274, including 1,103 Musalmans, Besides the tahsil buildings, 
it contains a police station, a dispensary, a post-office, a cattle- 
pound, a middle vernacular school and a lower primary school. 
Markets are held twice a week and the tiads is considerable, 
but country cloth is the only manufacture of the place. Section 
34 of Act V of 1861 is m force here. There is an encamping- 
grouud with a store dep6t near the mam road, and close to the 
towm is a mission bungalow, the place being a cold- weather out- 
station of the Society for the Propagation of tha Gospel. 
Eoitneily an agricnltnral settlement was maintained by the 
mission, but was abandoned a few years ago. The ma/wm 
gf Gbatamiur 6 1,906 Bcrea in extent, and isaseossedat Eb 2 3l8 
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It IS owned partly by the Gaurs of Khanpixr Dilwal and partly 
by Brahmans and Banias. 

GHATAMPUR Taksil. 

This is the southernmost subdivision of the district, and 
comprises a large block of country bounded on the south-east by 
the Kora pargana of Fatehpur and on the south and west by the 
Jumna, which separates it from the Hamirpur district. To the 
north-west lies Bhognipnr, to the north Akharpur, to the north- 
east Caw npore and on the east the Karwal tahsil. The total area 
is 221,081 acres or 345-44 sq^uare miles. The tahsii was left 
unchanged in 1894 ; but considerable alterations took place at the 
first regular settlement in 1840, when eight villages were transferred 
to Akhaipur, five to Bhognipur and two to Kora, while in return 
the pargana received eleven fi-om Bhognipur, 22 from Kora and 
66 from Sarh. 

In the days of Akhar the tract was known as Ghatampur ; 
but its area was much smaller than at present, since the existing 
subdivision comprises also the pargana of Akbarpur Birbal, con- 
taining 63 villages taken from Shahpur and named after Akbar’s 
famous minister. In the days of Oudh rule Akbarpur Birbal was 
united with Kora, but at the cession it was amalgamated with Gha- 
tampur to form a single tahsii, though the accounts were kept 
separate till 1807. At one period two small parganas were formed 
out of Ghatampur under the names of Kanauta and Shukrpur Paras, 
but these had a very brief existence and their respective areas are 
not known. 

The tahsii nowformsa subdivisronof thedrstrrct in the charge 
of a full-powered oflScer assisted by a tahsildar stationed at Ghatam- 
pur, while for the purpose of eivrl jurisdiction it is included in the 
circle of the Akbarpur munsif. There are police stations at Gha- 
tampur and Sajeti, but 39 villages in the north are included in the 
Gajner tliano/ and 35 in the west belong to that of Musanagar. 

The tahsii lies at some distance from the railway, but it is 
traversed from north to south by the metalled road from Cawn- 
pore to Harairpur, and this is ci ossed at Ghatampur by the old 
Mughal road from Kora to Etawah The latter bears a very- 
heavy traffic and might with advantage be metalled especially as 
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hankciT is abundant in its viuinifcy. Other loads lead fiom 
Ghatampui to Baih and Gajner, from the latter place to Patara 
and Musanagar, from llampiir on the Jumna to Koia, crossing 
at Baripal that from Srinagar to Amauli m Fatehpnr, and from 
Banpal to join the Sarh road at Bhadeona. Several ferries lead 
across the Jumna to the Hamirpur distiietj for which reference 
should be made to the appendix, where also will bo found lists of 
the schools, post-offices, markets and fairs of the tahsil. The 
markets aie generally unimportant, that of Ghatampnr being the 
chief, while Baripal is a centre for the gki) gram and cotton trade 
of the neighbourhood. 

The population of the taheil has remained almost stationary 
for the past 50 years. The total rose from 124,802 in 1853 to 
125,076 in 1865, but thm dropped to 123,875 m 1872 and again 
to 113,946 in ISSl. Since that datethere has been some recovery, 
tho number of inhabitants rising to 117,797 in 1891, while at the 
last census it was 124,662, including 59,772 females. The 
average density is 366 to the square mile, this being the Lowest 
proportion in the district. The total comprised 118,861 Hindus, 
6,735 Musalmans, 34 Chiistians, 29 Aryas and iS Jains. Among 
the Hindus Brahmans predominate, numbering IS, 706 souls, and 
next come Chamars with 18,346, Ahirs with 11,571, Kurmis with 
10,678, Eajputs with 7,549, Koris with 6,688 and Kachbis with 
6,260, Other castes occurring in numbers exceeding two thousand 
are Gadariyas, Nais, Banias andLohais. Among the Eajputs 
2,090 belong to the Panivar elan, the remainder being principally 
Bais, Kachhwahas, Ohandels, Sengais, Parlhars, Gaurs and 
Gautams, though several others, such as the Ghanhans, Hikhits 
and Eathors, are well represented. Of the Musalmans the great 
majority are Sheikhs, numbering 3,271 persons, the rest being 
mainly Pathans, Behnas and Faqirs. 

There are in all 247 villages, several being of considerable 
size, although Ghatampnr alone can be described as a town. 
Patara, Kurian, Paias, Targaon, Padri Lalpnr and Hathei each 
contain over two thousand inhabitants, but in most eases they 
are otherwise quite insignificant. Save for a small and decreas- 
ing amount of cotton weaving there are no indaatries worthy of 
mention and tho tahsil w almost wholly agricultural over 66 per 
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cent, of the inhabitants being directly dependent on cultivation 
and an additional ten pur cent, on, general labour. 

The liver Rind forms the north-eastern Louudar}. of thetahsilj 
and in the eight villages along its course the countiy closely lesem- 
blesthat found in Akbarpur : a small stiip of alluvial land near the 
stieam gives place to a belt of undulating ground, covered with 
a sparse jungle of dhak and sciuh, inteiapersed with a few 
patches of usar', and beyond this is a fully cultivated plain with 
alight sandy loam soil of the variety known as piUci, amply irri- 
gated by wells and the canal. 

The Non drains the centre of the tahsil, keeping a southerly 
course till it approaches to within three miles of the Jumna, ivhen 
it bends soiith-eastwaids into Patehpur. At first it is fiingcd 
by a low alluvial taral, but this soon disappears as the bed 
becomes deepei, and in its place there is a stietoh of wild and 
rugged country m which the soil is impoverishod by eiosion and 
denudation, the ravines in some places being fully as extensive 
as those along the Jumna. 

The latter river has much the same effect on its hanks as in 
Bhognipur, although the ravines heie are not of the same 
magnitude, and in the large western l)end are entirely replaced 
by a broad depression, which possibly represents a former channel 
like the Sanao Immediately adjoining the -stream is a low stiip 
of iir or tara i, of no extent where the river keeps close to the 
high bank, but widening out into a sandy expanse of tamarisk 
jungle in the interior of the bends, as at Akbarpur Birbal Pui- 
thei inland, above the ordinary wateiline, is a bolt of level oi 
gently sloping kachhiv, far more extensive than in Blioguipnr ; 
its soil is a light loam of no great fertility, though it fetches high 
rents by reason of its marked superioiity ovei the woithless upper 
plateau. Above this hacJiliO/r extends a series of rugged ravines, 
in most places covered with low scrub jungle and infested with 
leopards and other wild animals These give place to the Jumna 
uplands, a tract about four miles in width, with the charactmistie 
Bundelkhaud soils known as parwci, which is the commonest, 
being a light friable loam; Jeabar, a dark brown soil that can 
only bo worked when siiificiently moistened by the rains ; and 
roJtur an uneven gravelly bhur found in the ravines beyond 
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the reach of canals and incapable of irrigation owing to the fact 
that the water-level is fiom 60 to 80 feet below the surface. 
Occasionally too mar, the familiar black cotton soilj la to be 
seen in the fields just above the ravines. On the whole the 
Jumna tract in this tahsil is peihaps supeiior to the similar circle 
in Bhognipnrj both in its natural capabilities and also because 
the cultivation is mainly in the hands of industrious Kurmis. 

ihe 1 ost of the tahsil, compiising the land on either side of 
the Kou, is of a varied desciiptiou, and practically all the 
natural soils in the district are heie represented The north-ftest 
portion between the Bhognipur boidei and the I)^on is a eontiima- 
tioii of the swampy tract of Akbarpur with its stiff loam sod, 
but furthei south it changes giadually into a soit oikuhar^ of 
little value save in the vicinity of the canal. Southwards again, 
between the Non and the Jumna, is a block of level but absolutely 
dry villages, with a light grey loam sometimes known as /ccitJifAa, 
of which the inhabitants are principally Kurmis, whose chief 
settlements are at Baiipal and Dhaimangadpur. To the east of 
the Non, Imtweenthat liver and the Hamirpur road, aie seveial 
moie patches of swampy land, the laigest comprising the villages 
of Balrampur, Katra and Birpur, and culminating in the great 
lake of Jahangirabad, the most impoitant ydrZ m the tahsil. 
East of the metalled and north of the Mughal road lies a series 
of villages containing an immense proportion of usnr, and south 
of these, along a subsidiary drainage channel, is a good deal of 
sandy hJmr ; whde towards the Fatehpur bolder reappears the 
light dry loam lesembhng haheor which is found in the parts 
adjoining the Jumna tract to the west 

The tahsil has a larger proportion of cultivated land than 
any other in the distiict, but this is due rather to the energy of 
the cultivating classes than to the nafcuial capabilities of the tract. 
At the first regular settlement in 1S40 the area under tillage was 
127,946 acres, vhile thirty years later it had risen to 139,484 or 
63 G per cent, of the ivhole The latter was an abnoimally high 
figure, and was due to the extension of cultivation m the ravines 
and dry ti acts It remained at a high level for several ycais; 
but a deebne set in al out 1891 the lowest amoui t on record 
being 113 402 acres m 1890-9 Since that date there has been 
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a decided improvemeiifcj and for thu five years ending with 1906'07 
the avciage was 137,474 acres or 62‘l8 per cent. o£ the entire 
area Much of this is of a precarious nature, and there is little 
room for further expansion. The barren area is 39,027 acres, 
including 8,014 under water and about 7,500 permanently occupied 
hy buildings, roads and the like. There remain 44,580 acres oi 
20T7 per cent, classed as culturable, though from this should be 
deducted 8,363 acres of groves and 3,129 aeies of current fallow, 
while the 1 est in most cases is of a veiy worthless description 
and its classification is highly optimistic. 

The area irrigated is loiver than in any other pait of the 
distuet, not excepting Bliognipui, at piesent averaging 29,249 
acres or 21*28 per cent of the net cultivation Of this 24,122 
ai'ies or 82'47 per cent, aio wateiod from canals, 3,489 from 
wells and 1,037 acres from tanks and other sources. Even so 
there has been a very great increase in the total Giving to the 
extension of the canal system ; for w'olls have been supplanted 
to a very small extent and have actually meieased in number. 
Their use is confined to the villages in the east and north, foi 
elsewhere the cost of construction and working is almost piohibi- 
tive by reason of the great depth of the water-level Other 
sources are available iu several parts, hut they are essentially 
precarious and liable to fail altogether in seasons of drought. 
The Etawah branch of the Ganges canal traverses the westem 
portion of the tahsil, tailing into the Jumna at Garahtha, hut it is 
used only as an escape and irrigation is obtained solely from the 
distributaries, of ivhieh the chief aro the Akbaipui on the west, 
which for the most part lies beyond the limits of the tahsil but 
supplies a considerable area Ihiough its minors, such as the Girei, 
lehhauli and Makhauli ; the Reona, which follows the cast bank 
of the main canal and waters a strip about four miles in width, 
and also feeds the Id athei distributary , and the Ghatampur, which 
with its numerous lamifieations commands the countiy east of the 
Non. This last has been gieatly extended of late, principally 
between 1895 and 1900. Formerly it ended in the Non near 
Ghatampur, but now it is carried well into the Fatehpur district, and 
in this tahflil gives off a number of minors such as the Bhadras 
Jslalfl Paras and Gujela, as well as the more recent Ban, Barauli 
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and AllaMadpui’. In some cases, however, the supply is \ ery scanty, 
and though the benefit derived from the canal is great, still there 
are vast stretches of country which are far removed from its 
influence. 

The rohi area as a rule largely exceeds the Mvenf in extent 
though occasionally the positions arc rever=ied On an average the 
former covers 78,436 as eompaied with 72,74o acies gown in the 
latter, while 15,8SS acres or 11 19 prer cent of the net area tilled 
bear two crops m the year. This proportion is much below the 
district average, but has immensely increased during recent years, 
as in 1870 there w’ere only 3,267 acres of do-fush land. To the 
same cause is to be assigned the more rapid expansion of the i-abt 
area, the hharif having remained almost stationary. The chief 
spring crops inclnded barley, which alone and in combination 
covers 39*41 per cent of the area sown in this harvest; wheat, 
occupying by itself 1 17 and mixed with, bailey or giam 24*2 ; 
and gram, which when sown alone makes up 15*22 per cent, of 
the area To these figures should be added a considerable amount 
of the three crops in combination under the name of j/oyru, while 
the rest consists mainly m peas, garden crops and poppy, the last 
averaging 213 acres. In the fc/ictri'/ the lead is taken by 
either sown 'alone or mixed with urhur, making upi 46'6o per 
cent of the wTole Jcho,rif area , and then come cotton and hajrff, 
in either ease often sown with arhar, covering 25*11 and 1 1*81 
per cent , respectively. Kice, almost exclusively of the early 
variety, averages 7*24 per cent,, a figure exceeded in Akbarpur 
alone; and of the other crops maize occupies 96S acres, sugarcane 
592 and indigo 300 acres The cultivation of sugareanc has 
declined, in sprite of the sjiread of canal irrigation, and it is 
practically confined to a few Kurmi villages on the Narwal and 
Tatehpur border. 

At the recent settlement the total area mekided in holdings 
was 144,032 acres, and of this 11*4 per cent, is cultivated by 
propdetors, 66 8 by oceupanoy temnts, 29*2 by tenants-at-will 
and 2*6 per cent, is rent-free. There had been a great decrease in 
the area of str and hMdltasU as the result of the numerous 
transfers that had taken place the latter aggr^ating about 42 per 
cent, of the entire tahsil Occupancy holduigi! also show a decrease, 
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but the reduelion from 84^051 acres in 1S70 to 81,924 at the last 
eettlomcnt is much less than in many other parts of the district 
The occupancy rental averages Ss, 4 04 per acre and that of 
tenants-at-r\ill Rs, 3*08, the reason for this apparent anomaly 
being that the former liold the Iretter lands, as is also the 
case ill Bhognipui, while in similar holdings the latter actually 
pay ahoufc 12 per cent, more The general cash rate for the 
entire tahsil is Rs 4'02 per acre, the highest average being 
Es. 5 31 foi Kachhis, wdnle on the oilier hand Eajputs pay 
Es. 3‘54. Among the various castes Kurmis come first, cultiva- 
ting 21‘4 per cent, of the tenant-held area and paying Rs. 4'20 j 
then follow Btahmaiis with 20 S per cent, and a rental of Es O'Qo, 
and after thoin Rajputs and Ahirs with about 12 per cont each, 
while prominent among the remainder are Chamars, Gadaiiyas, 
Kachhis, Kumhars and Musalmans. 

The fiscal history of the tahsil is sufficiently illustrated bj 
the revenue imposed at successive settlements, as shown ni the 
appendixA At the present time the 247 villages are divided into 
640 mahetZs, of which 189 are singlo mmindari,, 324 joint 
80 are perfect and 33 imperfect and the 

remaining 14 are bJMiyucharo y a form of tenure which is moic 
common here than in any other part of the district. Asmall plot 
of 34 acres in the village of Narayanpnr is revenue-free, tradition 
1 elating that about throe hundred years ago one Balbhaddar 
Gir, a Gosham of Etaiyah, built a temple there, and that in con- 
sequence of his miiaeulous pouers he was awaided by tho umil a 
cash grant of Es. 160 annually and some land, this grant 
being afrerw'avds maintained (jy the British Governmout In 
former days the principal proprietors of tho tahsil were Dikhit 
Rajputs in the north, Kurmis in the south, Pan wars in the wnst 
and Jaganhansi Brahmans in the cast, along tho Narwal hordci, 
while others included the Bais of Patara and Ghatampur, tho 
hereditary family of Kayasths. and a few Musalniaiis, 

mainly of Rajput 01 igin. It has been calculated that by 1840 
some 47 por cent, of the area had passed out of the hands of tho 
old landowners, and that the proportion lost had risen to 01 por 
cent tin ty yeai’s later Rue that t mo n sj t of t c c\tc k o 
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ttaiisfei'Sj Brah.mans have aided laigely to tlieir posses&iousj as 
alhO have Ilia Kiirniis, wkle the Eajputs have held their own 
with iair snceeba ■ in. this tahsil they are tairly iudu'^triouSj 
and do not scruple to peidoim the manual labour oi agriculture 
At the recent aettlemont Brahmans held SS'9, Eajputs 25-1 and 
Kurmis 19'2 per cent, of the total area ; while Banias, Kayasths 
and IMusalmans owned between hve and sis. per cent apiece. 
The Dikhits are said to have come from Kharagpur about 
a thousand years ago and to have gained possession of 181 
\illagbS, their lender being Ohatamdeo, one of whose sons became 
a Miisalman and settled at Reona, where many of his descendants 
still reside Some four thousand years later the Panwais 
colonised Kotra Makrandpui^ Dohru and Kohia^ the Eais settled 
in Patara^, Baksara and other 'nllagos, the Chandels at Targaon 
and the Parihaia at Gujela The early Musalman villages were 
Behtaj Padn Lalpur and Rampiir, while the Kayasths, who have 
lost nearly half of their estates during the past thirty j earn, had 
their headquarters at Bhadras. 

GHAUSGAN.J, wde MUSANAGAR. 


iA.TMAU, Tcihsil Caw^jpore 

The ancient town of Jajmau formerly gave its name to the 
Cawnpore pargana and tahsil, hnt is now a decayed place stand- 
ing on. the Ganges hank to the east of the Cawnpore cantonment, 
about four miles from the city. At the present day the levenue 
mimza is called Bazidpur, but the name of Jajmau is still in 
general use. It is eonueotod by a metalled load with Cawnpore, 
while unmetalled roads lead to Ahirwau and Maharajpiir on the 
grand trunk road. The place in 1847 contained 2,178 inhabitants, 
and this had risen to 2,778 in 1872, hut by 1891 the total, inelud- 
ing that of the component hamlets, had fullen to 2,707, and at the 
last census it was 2,392, of whom 160 were Musalmans. The 
area of Bazidpur is ],060 acres, assessed at Rs. 1,330, and the 
proprietors are Brahmans and Mallahs, Section 34 of Aut V of 
1861 has been applied to the town. 

Tiaditiou states that the ancient name was Siddhpmi, and 
aome distance to the east of Jajmau there are still tcrapleB of 
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Siddheshu'cir and Siddha Duvi, on the banks oi the rivei, 
togethei with a good masonry ghat, prettily situated and 
surrounded with orchards. It la held sacred by the Hindus and 
pilgrims resort hither in largo numbers to bathe, especially on 
Mondays in the month of Sawau. The name Jajmau however 
IS very old, and the place is mentioned by the geographer 
Albiruni. The high mound overhanging the river is supposed to 
be the fort of Baja Chaudravaimma the Chaudol, and to have 
been the capital of the kingdom of Jijati, whence is derived the 
nameJajmau According to tradition the city extended from 
old Gawnpore to blajafgarh j but though the site is obviously of 
great antiquity, there has been as yet no systematic exploiation, 
nor has anything of definite historical value been bi ought to 
light The mound is of vast dimensions, being about a mile in 
length and some two hundred yards broad, dropping sharply on 
the laud side to the geneial level of the country, while on tho 
river front is a sheer cliff sixty feet or more in height. Every- 
where are to be seen fragments of brick and potteiy, the strata 
of brickwork extending in places to forty feet below the surface. 
The only buildings on the mound, apart from a station of tho 
great trigonometrical sur vey at the eastern extremity, are the 
ruined house of the Jajmau Bheikhs, of no great age, and a small 
mosque bearing a Persian inscription whioli records its founda- 
tion by Qulich Khan, 8adr-us-Sadur of Dehli, in the year 1679, 
To the west of the mound is a fine masonry ghat on the ri\ er, 
built by a Bengali, and beyond this is a large house and garden, 
once the residence of Ifasib Ah, who made a foitune as a railway 
contractor. 

The village itself is a straggling place Imilt among ravines. 
It contains a number of old tombs, one of which stands by tho 
main road and is constructed of block JcMiJair and brick, with 
traces of painted piaster decoration.^ The most interesting 
building however is the shrine of Makhdum Shah Ala-ul-Haq, 
a saint who is said to have aeeompaniad Qatb-nd-din Aibak, 
His tomb is apparently constructed of old Hindu materials : but 
in its present form it is attiibutedto Firoz Shah, who very possibly 
pnt up the ancient sandal uood doors of th UiTgah iHirco 
mscTiptions of that monarch are to be seen on the outer wall, 
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two in excellent preservation, though the third has been much 
damaged by exposure to the elements. They narrate the visit of 
tha Sultan to the shrine and his gift of land to the saint's 
descendant Sadr-nsh- shahid Ghias-ul-Haq Muhammad bin Yusuf. 
The date is 701 Hijri or 1S58 A.D. Adjoining the dcirgah is 
the house of the Qazi family, -who are Faruqi Sheikhs and claim 
descent from Makhdum Shah : it is a fine specimen of domestic 
architecture, with a beautifully carved and decorated doorway. 
The father of Makhdum Shah, named Q,azi Sira]-nd-din, is 
buried in a graveyard to the south of the road, called the 
Ganj-i-Shahidan or resting-place of the martyrs. The saint's 
brother is said to have been slain fighting against the infidels 
and his decapitated head flew to Jajmau, where it was buried 
in a curious abbreviated tomb by the side of Makhdum 
Shah. 


JHINJHAK, Tahsil Dbrapuk. 

An important village standing in. 26“ 34;' N. and 79° 46' E., 
on the right bank of the Etawah branch canal, at a distance of 
38 miles west-north-west from Cawnpore and eleven miles north 
from the tahsil headquarters. The canal is here crossed by a 
bridge, over which passes the road from Easulabad to Mangalpnr 
and Sikandra, aud on the north side of the canal is an inspection 
bungalow. Eiom the southern, end of the bridge a road leads 
through the village to Indrukh near Derapur ; and parallel to 
the canal runs the main line of the East Indian Eailway, with a 
station close to Jhinjhak The site belongs to the three villages 
of Jhmjhafc, Tikangaon and Turna, and the population, which 
W'as 1,129 in 1847 and had risen to 1,720 in 1891, at the last census 
numbered 1,892 persons, of whom 160 were Musalmans. The 
combined area of the three villages is 1,454 acres, and the revenue 
Es. 2,87,3 : the first two are owned by Eai Kanhaiya Lai Bahadur, 
an Agarwal Bania of Cawnpore, and Turna is the property of 
Thakur Eagbunath Siugb, a Gaur of Jalihapur. Theie is a 
market in Jhinjhak of some local celebrity, as well as a post- 
office and a lower primary school. Just below the canal bridge 
aro the outletB of the Jhjnjhak and the right and left Jnna 
difltnbutanes 
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.TUHI, TaWil Cawnporb. 

The villages of Jahi Kalan atid Juhi Khurcl arc mere suhuibg 
of the city, pait of the original maxbzcs actually lying ■flithrn 
municipal liraits. The foimci hes to the south of the grand 
trunk load, in the angle between it and the road to Ghatampur, 
while the latter is to the north of the grand trunk road, between 
the canal and the Indian Midland Bailway. Owing to the 
prosimity of the city the cultivated area la estromely valuable and, 
as the soil is naturally fertile, lonts run very high. Juhi Kalaii 
has a total aiea of 1,781 acres of which 775 are cultivated, and 
the revenue demand is Rs. 2,450. The area of Juhi Khurd is 
lj375 acres, only 512 of which are under tillage, but no less than 
Rs, 3,665 is paid as revenue. The former is owned by Bais 
Rajputs and Banias, while the latter is the property of Bais, 
Bisens, Brahmans, Banias and Chamars, The population of Juhi 
Kalan was 1,194 in 1847, but had risen to 1.435 in 1801 and at 
the last census to 1,747 , that of Juhi Khurd was 1,665 in 1347, 
but by 1S91 had increased to 4,054 and in 1901 to 5,027, iiieludmg 
1,001 Mnsalmans, and a very large number of Chamars, most of 
w'hom are employed in the adjacent mills. There is a post-office 
and a school in Juhi Kalan, and during the month of Chait an 
important fair is held in honour of Barali Revi. 


KAIKJRI, TcohsU Bilhaue. 

There are several adjacent villages of Kamjri distinguished 
as Makrandpiir Kainjri, Bhagwantpur Kainjii, Kainjii Khuid 
and Baranpur Kamjii, the last being in tahsil Sheoiajpur, and 
Kainjri Khurd in Derapur. Makiandpur Kainjii is the most 
important, as possessing a police station as well as a post-office, a 
cattie-pound and a bazar lu wlimh markets of some local note aie 
held twice a week. It stands in 26° 36' N. and 79° 55' E. in the 
extreme south-west of the tahsil, on the lo ad from Sheoli to Rasul- 
abad, at a distance of eight miles from the latter and 32 miles 
fiom Cawnpoie The population numbored 2,034 souls in 1847, 
but had fallen by 1301 to 1,916 and at the last census to 1,849, 
including 159 Mnsalmans and a laige community of Brahmans. 
The place IS the res denoo of Ihaknr H laebinghaud many oih rs 
who epreflont the eldest branch of th Chamar Gaur clan though 
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th'^y nevei held the title of Uajd Save for a small sliare ov'nod 
by Bamas, thev are the proprietors of the ’'dllagej ■^\hk‘h has a total 
aiea of 1^323 acres and is assessed at Rs. 2,798 In Kamjri theie 
is a middle veruacular school, as well as a lower primary school 
and an aided school for girls, 

KAKWAN, Tdhsil Bilhatte, 

A large village standing in 26° 4S' N. and 80° 0' E , on 
the light hank of the Cawnpoie branch canal, which is here 
crossed by the nnnietalled road fiom Bilhanr to Easulabad, at 
a distance of eight miles south-ivest fioni the former and 32 miles 
fiom Cawnpore. Theie is an inspection bungalow close to the 
canal bridge, and in the village is a police station, a post-office, a 
eatile-ponnd and an upper primary school j markets are held twice 
a weJc, but the trade is not important, though a certain amount 
of fuel and other grods is exported by the canal to Oarapoie, 
The population in 1847 numbered 1,425 persons, but by 1872 
had risen to 2,081, while in ISOI it was 2,204 and at the last 
census 2,223, of irhom 278 were Musalmans The chief Hindu 
castes are Gahaiwar Rajputs, Biahmans and Chamars, The two 
hrst are a somewhat impoverished and quarrelsome lot, and 
together with Kayasths and Banias are the owners of the village, 
which has a total area of 2,390 acres and is assessed at Es, 3,070, 


KALYANPUB, T’lhsil Cawupoee. 

There are two villages of Kalyanpur, distinguished as Kalan 
and Khurd, lying in 26° 29' H, and 80° 15' E., on the grand 
trunk load some five miles north-west from the city. Parallel 
to the load runs the Cawnpoic-Aohhneia Railway, but the station 
of Kalyaupiir lies actually in the village of Bain Akbaipm, a 
short distance to the west. A metalled road takes offi the mam 
highway ncai the railway station and leads to Bithm, while 
from the village of Kalyanpur an unmetalled road goes ^ to 
Maswanpui and Panki, The place is noteworthy as possessing 
a police station, a post-office, a cattle-pomid and a thriving bazar 
in which markets are held twice weekly. The population of the 
two ^ 1 ogofl was 1 093 at the last censns including 67 MnsalmaiiB 
ftnd cons derable bodies of Brahman, and of K^chh vaha and othgr 
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Rajputs. Ralyaupui Kalan has au area ol 404 acres, assessed, 
at Rs. 835, and is held by Chandelj Chauhau and Gautam Rajputs 
aud Kayasths ; while Kalyanpur Khurd, 134 acres in extent and 
assessed at Rs. 250, is the property of Chandeis, Chauhans, 
Kachhwahas, Btahmans and Khattris 


KASHIPUR, Tiiksil Sheoeajpue 
An immense agricultural village in the extreme west of the 
tahsil, standing in 26° 35' N. and 79° 57' E., on the south side 
of the nnmetalled road from Sheoli to Derapur,* at a distance 
of SIX miles south-west from the former, 15 miles from the 
tahsil headquarters and 28 miles from Cawnpore The popula- 
tion in 1847 was 8,746, but by 1865 it had risen to 5,156, though 
it dropped to 4,662 in 1872 and to 4,471 in 1891, while at the 
last census it was 4,426, including 173 Musalmans and a veiy 
large body of Gaur Rajputs, The latter own the bulk of the 
area, which amounts in all to 6,124 acres, of which about 3,945 
are cultivated j small poitions are held by Brahmans and Bhats. 
The total revenue demand is Rs. 10,550, and is paid on a single 
mah(d divided into four tholes The village possesses an upper 
primary school, an aided school for girls and a post-ofheo. In 
1868 Kashipur acquired a passing notoriety on account of a 
ease of sati, the widow of a Gaur immolating herself on her 
husband’s pyre. 


KATHARA, TahsiZ Cawstpoee. 

A very large agiicultural village standing in 26° 18' 17. 
and $0° 13' E., some two miles north of the metalled road to 
Ghatampur and 16 miles from Cawnpore, on the left bank of a 
small drainage cliannel known as the Kharao, which falls into 
the Rind. The area is no less than 5,907 acres, but there is much 
barren land in the neighbouihood and only 2,626 acres are 
cultivated. The population numbered 2,009 m 1847, but had 
risen to 3,571 by 1872, though it has since decreased, the total 
in 1891 being 3,043 and at the last census 3,031, of whom 109 
were Musalmans. The place possesses a post-office and an 
upper primary school markets are held twice a week here bat 
the trade is pure y local. The o s are Br , Bamaa,^ 
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and Eajputs of the Chandel, Gaur, Chauhan and Bhadauria elans : 
the revenue demand is Es 5,890, 


K HAM AIL A, Tahsd Derapub. 

A large agricultural village standing in 26° 34' E. and 79° 
47' E , on the right bank of the Etawah branch canal^ adjoining 
JMnjhak on the eastj it is two miles fiom the Jhinjhak station 
and a' out tan miles north fiom Eeiapur. The place is an old 
Gauu sjttlament, but the iiroprietaiy right has long passed ont 
of the hands of this elan, and the lands are now owned by 
Brahmans : they are divided into 16 muJials and have a total area 
of 2J12 aores. About 1,710 acres are under cultivation, and 
ii ligation IS obtained from the Jhinjhak and light Juria distri- 
butaries ; the revenue demand is Es. 4,l24. Before the construc- 
tion of the railway Khamaila vas a market of some importance, 
but the trade has gone to Jhinjhak. The population in 1847 
was 1,894, but it has since increased, reaching 2,379 in 1891 
and at the last census 2,426, of whom 105 were Musalmansj 
nearly h.df the inhabitants aie Biahmans. There is a small school 
in the village, but nothing else deserving mention. 

KHANPUE DILWAL, Pargi^na Dbrapite. 

A large agricultural village standing in 26° 29' E. and 79° 
42' E., on the unraAalled road fromDerapurto Manga’ pur, some 
seven miles north-west fiom thi former and two miles from 
the latter place. It is chiefly noticeable as being the residence 
of a well known family of Gaui Eajputs, of whom the present 
representative is Thakur Ganga Singh. The population has 
risen rapidly during the past fifi.y yea’S, foi whereas it was lut 
951 in 1847, it had risen to 2 643 in 1S91 and at the last census 
numbered 2,807 souls, of whom 309 wtie Musalmaus. ^ The aiea 
of the village is l,l6l aeies, of which 880 are undei tillage, and 
the revenue demand is Es 2,990 ; tha lands are watered by the 
Mangalpur and Razapur distributaries of the canal. There are 
five mahals of which four are in the poss^s=ion of the Gaurs and 
the last is owned by Banias. The village contains a post- 
office an upper primary school and an aided scbool foi girls, as 
well ft Bm^ll bazar in which markets ftre held twice a week 
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KHWAJA PHUL, Tah.-d BiroG.KiPUR- 
A village lu th.e extreme north ^rest of the tahsil^ standing 
on the old Mughal road in 2C° 2P N and 79° 35^ E., about a mile 
fiom the Etaivah loundary, four miles fiom Sikandra and 48 
miles from Cawnpore It is remarkable rather for its antiquities 
and historical associations than for its size, since the population, 
■which in 1872 numbered 1,568, had fallen by 1001 to 1,292 
piersons, including 155 Mu^almans There are large communities 
of Gaur Pajputs and Kurmis, who own the village lands in 
conjunction with Banias and Brahmans, The total area is 1,263 
acres, of which some 930 are cultivated, and the revenue is Rs 
1,325, Irrigation is obtained from the Khvaja Phul distributary 
of the Bhognipur canal. In the village is an aided primary school 
and a bazar, in which maikets are held twice a w'eek 

The name is said to be deiived from one Khwaja Saiai 
Itimad Khan, a eunuch of the palace of Akbar, who built here- 
a fort as a protection against the lobbeis who then infested 
the ravines of the Jumna to the constant menace of tiavcileis 
along the highway. The man’s original name was Phul Malik, 
and he received the title of Muhammad Khan from the prince 
Salim, and aftei wards that of Itimad Khan from Akbar He 
was one of the emperor’s confidential advisers and built Itimad- 
pur near Agia, -where he is said to have been buried,* The local 
tradition, hqjrever, states that he lived in the reign of Shalijahan 
and, by calling the place Itimadnagar, incuirod the anger of his 
royal mistress, the piincess Phul, in whose honour the appellation 
was changed. It further goes on to say that he built here a 
mausoleum and was buried in it, cither alive or after committing 
suicide This story is clearly an invention, but it is curious 
that his' tomb should still be pointed out as an object of veneia- 
tion to both Hindus and Musalmans The fort was built of red 
sandstone, but the outci slabs were canied off to Lucknow by 
Asaf-ud-daula It was lepaiiedandsunoundud ivith an entrench- 
ment by the Marathas, but was dismantled after the Mutiny, 
The portion, of the village standing within the circuit of the fort 
is known as Bhitarkot, in contradistinction to Baharkot to the 
south, where the Kurmis reside. The same Khwaja Itimad Khan 
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probably is responsiblo for the stirai 'which, is still -aaed by 
travellers. 


KISH AXIS. A, T^jbhstl Dehapuk. 

A large agricultural village m the north o£ the tahsii, stand- 
ing in 26° 37' K. and 79° 47' E.^ on the south side of the road 
fiom Sikandra to Rasulabad, at a distance of three miles north- 
east from Jhinjhak and 14 miles from Derapur. Apart from its 
8126 it is of no importance The area is 2,842 acres, of 'Which some 
1,590 are cultivated, and the revenue demand is Es. 3,900 : the 
owner is the Subadar Sahib of Bithur. The population numbered 
1463 in 1847, but has since inci eased rapidly ; it was 2,051 in 1891 
and at the last census 2,439, of whom 206 were Musalmans. The 
place possesses a small school, but nothing of any interest. 

KIJRIAK, Tahsil Qhatamptie. 

A very large village standing in 26° 5' N. and 80° 18' E , 
on west side of the nnmetalled road from Bhadeona to Baripal, 
some eight miles south-east from Ghatampur and 29 miles from 
the district headq^uarters. It possesses a lower primary school, 
but is remarkable only for its size and the number of its 
inhabitants The village lands are watered by the Paras distri- 
butary, doss to 'which stands the Taga inspection bungalow, and 
are 4,218 acres in extent, 2,975 acres being under cultivation ; 
they are assessed to a revenue of Es. 5,400 and are owned by 
BreJmana and Kurmia. The population of Kunan was 2,422 in 
1847, rising to 3,037 in 1S72 : by 1891 it had fallen to 2,594, but 
at the last census the total was 3,089, of whom 166 were Musal- 
mans, the bulk of the inhabitants belonging to the same castes as 
the proprietors. 

MAHARAJPUR, Taksil Kabwal. 

A considerable village standing in 26° 18' N. and 80° 29' 
E., on the grand trunk road at a distance of IS miles south-east 

from Gawnpore and seven miles from Hatwal, with which ^ it is 
connected by a metalled road leading past the Sirsaul railway 
station, about t-wo milos distant. Unmetalled roads lead nafth 
to Jajman and south-east to Kajafgarh, the latter being ftt One 
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time metallsd. The village contains a police station, a post-office, 
an inspection bungalow, an encamping-giound with a storehouse 
attached, a cattld-pouncl and a lower pi unary school ; there is a 
loadside bazar wheie markets are held twice a week. The 
population in 1847 numbered 2,166, and in 1872 was 2,265 ; it 
was 2,224 in 1891, but at the last census had fallen to 1,879, of 
■whom 79 were Muaalmans. The place is an old Bais settlement 
and is still owned by members ot that clan, though a portion has 
been acqaii ei by Khattris The area is 2,680 acres of which some 
1,810 are cultivated, and the revenue demand is Es. 4,655. 

MAJHAWAK, Tahsil Cawnpobe. 

A large vil’age near the southern borders of the tahsil, 
standing in 26° 18' E. and 80° 19' E., on the nnmetallad load 
from Sathsndi to Saih, at a distance of thirteen miles south from 
Cawnpore. In foimei days it gave its name to a pargana, which 
was amaigamat.-d with Jdjniau and Sarh Salempur, and the 
Chaudhris of Majhawan iveie the EhanjM Brahmans of the place, 
whose descendants ase still in possession of the village lands. 
Th .-s6 have an area of 1,664 acres, of which 810 are cultiiated, 
and are assessed at Rs. 2,760 : they are watered by two small 
distnbutaiios of the Fatih pur branch canal Ma_,hawan possesses 
a post-oliice. ai upper pnmaiy school and a La-iar in which 
markets are hell twice a week The population numbered 2,878 
in 1847, but has since declined, the total being 2,62u in 1872 a^ad 
2,424 in lS9l, uh b at the last census it was 2,o22, of whom 624 
were Musalmans and included a number of weavers. 


M A KANPUR, Tahsil Bilha'DR. 

The celebiated liilage of Makanpur stands in 26° 62' N, 
and 80° 1' E., on the right bank of ths Isan in the extreme north 
of the tahsil, at a distance of two miles from, the Farrukhabad 
boundary, eight miles north-west from Bdhaur and forty miles 
fiom Cawnpore It is coniieet..d with the Araul railway station 
by a metaUed ^oad thiee and a half rnihs in length, and this 
continues in an unmetalled state to Sasulabad on the south-west 
while other roads lead to Bilhaur and to Thatihia in the adjoining 
district. 
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The place ia said to derive its name from a raJckshas called 
Makana Deo, who was espelltd by the famous Musalman saint 
Badi-ud-dm, better known as Shah Madar ; though another 
account states that the old name of Makanpur Pahaiia is derived 
from, two of the saint’s diseiplts, Makan Khan ard Pahar Khan, 
in whose names the grant of land was made Ly ILrahim bhah of 
Jaunpor. Half-way between Makanpnr and Araiil is an old 
Hindu village called Harpuia, whah contains so manj fiagments 
of sculpture that it seems reasonable to suspert that Makanpur 
itself may be an old site appiiopriatod by ih; saiut afu.r the 
usual Musalman fashion, this theory being suppoited by the 
tradition of the rakkskas It is certain at any rate that the 
shriue is regarded with equal veneration Ly Loth Hindus and 
Muhammadans. Badi-ud-din W'as a native of Aleppo, and 
according to one account a converted Jew. Popular tradition 
with its love for the miiaenloos assigns his liirth to the y^ar 105U; 
but at all events he did not come to India till the reign of 
Ibrahim Sharqi, and his settlement at Makanpur occuiied either 
in 1413 or in 1429. The lattei year is the date given for die 
levenne-free giant of laud, but it seems clear that his death took 
place in 1433. His tomb was built by Ibrahim, and is a plain 
whitewashed building, 31 1 fe^t square, wnth a low dome. The 
saint 18 believed by some to be still liiing, whence he had obtained 
the title of Zmda Pir . the story goes that the prophet Muhammad 
endowed him with the power of hdbs~%-dam or retention of breath, 
enabling him to diminish the number of respirations at pleasure. 
Hence the story that he refused the offei of Aiirangzeb to build 
him a marble mausoleum on the plea that he wai still alive and 
did not require a tomb The shrine known as the Eanza 
Mubarak stands in, a courtyard about 90 feet squaie, called the 
Haram because no woman is allowed to enter, no lamps aie 
lighted and no food is cooked. There are several other courts, 
named the Sankar Davbar, from a chain on the doos' , the Pakar- 
khana, from a foltuiT tree growing there , the Dhamal-khana, 
where the malangs or mad Faqirs are allowed to play and sing 
songs; and the Nakar-khana, built by Eap Bhagmal Jat of 
Bitiur where are kept the great kettledrum and the gigantic 
jnetai cooking pots wh h aa filled at die expense of pioui 
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pilgrims on. the anniversary of the saint’s death. There are two 
large gateways to the shrine, one bearing the date 1466, and the 
other the Sandagar Darwaza, bniit in 1491 by one J^Inhammad 
Nizam. The mosque was built by Aurangzub, who is said to 
have crawled up to the shrine on his rdbows and knees. A second 
moeque was erected by Daulat Khan in 1610.'’' 

There are many other tombs in the vicinity of the shrine, but the 
most famous of ShahMadar’s disciples was buried at Maw^ai, where 
the Kalpi road crosses the Sengar. This was Haziat Mutahir, whose 
tomb 16 still levered: for its upkeep a grant of land was given in 
re venue-free tenure, but this was resumed and lightly assessed in 
1840. 

The great fair held at Makanpnr In honour of Shah Madar 
during the month of Magh has already been mentioned in 
chapter II, and needs no further account. A second gathering, 
known as the Urs Shah Madar, takes place in the Muhammadan 
month of Jumad-ul-awwal, on the anniversary of the saint’s 
death. The proceeds of the offerings and the tas levied on 
pilgrims, after defraying the expenses connected with the 
gathering, are divided between the Ickadims or guardians, who 
are reputed to be descendants of the saint’s sister In 1901 there 
were 285 of these khadims, and their share came to about Es. 25 
apiece : they are an idle and turbulent lot, who spend their time 
in the interval between the fairs in begging, and wandering to 
all parts of India. Thero is also a sect of mendicants called 
Madarias or Majawars, who dress in black and cairy peacocks’ 
feathers. 

Makanpur itself is a village of no great importance, apart 
from the existence of the shrine. It possesses a post-office and 
a lower primary school, and markets ai’G held hero twice a week. 
The population in 1847 numbered 2,570 souls, and this had risen 
to 2,802 by 1872 and to 2,868 in 1891. At the last census the 
total was 2,473, of whom 1,468 were Musa! mans. The area 
of the village is 701 acres, and the revenue demand is Es. 835 ; 
part of the land is still held by a numerous and impoverished 
body of Sheikhs, but the rest is now owned by Kayasths, 
Erahmanfl and Ban as 

• C A. B It. IVII p. 102 3 A SB 1831 p 0 S.HIVp490 
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MANDAULI, Takstl Akbaepue. 

Tills large agricultural village stands in 26° 29' N. and 
S0° 0' E., on the unmetalled loadL leading from Sheoli to Tigam 
on the road connecting Akbai'pur with Eura, and close to the left 
bank of the Eind, at a distance of two miles from Maitha railway 
station, ten miEs by road fi-om Akharpur and twenty-four miles 
from Cairnpoie. The place boasts of a smaE bazar in which, 
markets are held twice a week, the principal article of trade being 
the tobacco that is estensively grown in the neighbourhood. Other- 
wise Mandauli is important solely on account of its size and the 
number of its inhabitants The population was 2,009 in 184:7 
and by lOOl had risen to 2,409, including 92 ilusalmaus. The 
area of the village is 2.933 acres, of which some 1,420 are cultivated, 
much of the the land along rhe Eind being poor and broken. 
The revenue demand la Es 4,7G0, and the proprietor is Thakur 
Eaghunath. Smgh, the representative of the Gaur family of 
Jalihapur. 


MANGALPUE, Tahail Deeapue. 

Maugalpur once gave its name to a pargana, from the time 
when 52 villages of Sikandra were bestowed in jagi,r on a noble- 
man named Mangal Ehan, who changed the name of the place 
from IS'eoia, as it had been called since its first occupation by 
the Gaurs ; the pargana was amalgamated with Eerapur in 1809. 
Maugalpur stands in 26° 30' E”. and 79° 43' E , on the unmetalled 
load from Raaulabad to Sikandia and the Jumna, at a distance 
of four miles south-west from Jhinjhak station, foity miles from 
Cawnpore, and nino miles nonh-west from Derapur, whence a 
load leads thioiigh the village to Phaphund in Etawah. Other 
loads go to Anraiya and to Sithmara on the Etawah branch canal, 
there joining the road fiom Dcrapui to Sheoh. The place had a 
population of 2,112 in 1847, and this figure remained almost 
stationary for a long peiiod, as by 1872 it had risen only to 
2,177: it was 2,255 in 1891, and at the last census 2,208, including 
460 Musalmaus. It is now a rural market of little importance, 
with a police station, a post-office, a cattle-pound, an upper pri- 
mary school and a small girls’ school The mama of Mangal- 
pur IS 968 acres in extent some 65 acres of which are cultivated* 
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irrigation is obtained fiom tha Mangalpur distributary and 
seveial minors. The levenno demand is Rs. 2 265, and the pi o- 
pnetors are Brahmans and the Gaurs of Khanpur Biiwal, 

MASWANPUE, TaUil CaWNpobe. 

Maswanpur, piopeily Mohsinpur, is a village standing in 
26° 29' N. and 80" 1.7' E , to the nest of Rawatpur, between the 
Ganges canal and Kdl3'anxmi on the giand trunk road, at a 
distance of a! out sis miles fiom Cawnpoie. It foimeily gaie 
its name to a paigana uhich eiist.d in the days of Akbai, but 
uas idterwaids al sorbed in Bithm and Jajmau, and is now an 
unimportant asiiicultuial village uith a latge population contain* 
ing a considei able semi-urban element. The nmubei of inhabi- 
tants has risen i\ith the growth of Cawnpore ; fiom 1,461 ia 1847 
it had increased to 3,477 in 1872, though it sulsequeutly dropped 
to 3,220 in 1891 and at the last census to 2,743, of whom 211 
were Musalmans. The place possesses an upper primaiy school, 
a post-offico and a bazar m which markets are held twice a week. 
The area is 1,622 acres, divided into nine vhahals, at present 
owned by Chandela, Musalmans, Brahmans, Bauias and Kayastha . 
the revenue demand is Rs. 3,156. The village together with 
Eawatpur and Kakadeo has been brought undei the opeiations 
of section 34 of Act V of 1861. 


MUSANAGAB, ToAsil Beoghipctb. 

The small town of Musanagar stands in the citremo south- 
east of the tahsil in 80° 10' N. and 79° 58' E , and is built on 
the high ground above the Jumna. Through it runs the old 
Mughal load fiom Kora to Agra, oiossilig tho Sangar liy a fine 
masonry bridge about two miles to the west, just abovo its 
confluence with the Jumna. Other roads lead to Gajiier and 
Mobana. The distance of the town from Pukhrayan is about nine 
and from Cawnpore 34 miles. Almost adjoining Musanagar on 
the east is Gbaasganj, which is united with the former for 
the purposes of Act XX of 1S56. The combined population uas 
5,204 in 1847, and this had risen to 6^416 in 1872 j but since that 
tune there has been a great decRne the total dropping to 4,611 
SJ 1381 and to 4 109 ten years later In 1901 the number of 
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inhabitants was 3,991, of whom 722 i\eie Musalmans, Ghausganj 
alone containing 2,416 souls. 

Musanagai is a place of undoubted antiquity. The oldest 
building is the temple of Mukta Devi, said to have been built in 
the Treta-yug by one Eaja Bal ; it is of a very eaily Hindu type, 
and bears some resemblance" to the pre-Musalman portions of 
the mosques at Jaunpur and Etawah. There is also an ancient 
tank, called the Deojani, ascribed to the wife of Haja Jijat 
of Jajmuu Near this tank is the old fort of Umargasb, said 
to have been built by Kuber Sah, the first Panwar settler, in 
1504 Sambat. A second fort nas elected by Azun, the son of 
Aiirangzeb, and named Azimgarh, but it is not known how the 
place came by its name of Mnsanagar In the days of the 
Marathas the old temple was restored and ‘several additions made 
by Gangadhar, the family priest of the Peshwas, while the 
suironnding buildings have been erected at later dates. At the 
cession Musanagar gave its name to the pargana in conjunction 
nith Bhognipur, but it is not deal that it evei was the capital of 
a separate fiscal subdivision, Ghausganj is aplaee of comparatively 
leeent origin, having been built during the days of Pathan supire- 
macy, perhaps when Shamsher Khan was in charge of Musanagar. 

The importance of the town as a commercial centre in former 
days was due to the fact that it n as the only place of any size 
on the north bank of the Jumna between Etawah and Allahabad, 
It was thus the natural outlet for the trade of Bundelkhand with 
the Doab and Oudh, and became especially noted fur its practical 
monopoly of al and other dyes. This accounted £oi the establish- 
ment in Musanagar of a large weaving, printing and dyeing 
industry, which remained in existence till the comparatively 
recent decline in the demand for al, due to the competition of 
aniline and other imported dyes. The decay of the town has been 
further hastened by the diversion of trade ca^ed by the construc- 
tion of the metalled road and subsequently of the railway from 
Kalpi. At the present time Musanagar-Ghausganj is merely a 
market town of little note, and the gatherings held in the bazar 
twice a week are only of local significance. The place possesses 
a police station a post-office a cattle-poiuid and an upper pn 
maty school 
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The muuza of Musanagai is 309 acres la extent and is 
assessed at Es, 153, the proprieiois being Banias and Musalmans. 
The former are the owners of Ghausganj, which has an area of 
285 acres, paying a revenue of Es. 100: in eith'n case there is 
little cultivation, as the land is broken in every diiection liy the 
Jumna ravines The provisions of the Village Sanitation Act, 
1892, have been extended to the combined sites of Musauagai and 
Ghausganj, and the two were united for tho purposes of Act XX 
of 1856 in 1885, which had been in force in the former since 1861 
In 1908 there were 1,232 houses within the town aiea of 109 
acres, and of these 453 wore assessed in that and the tv\o piceed- 
ing years, the average income from the house-tax being Es. 670, 
with an incidence of Ee. 1-7-8 pen house and Ec. 0-2'S per head 
of population. Including the iaitial balance, the annual total 
leceipts weie Es. 805, and the average expenditure for tho 
same peiiod was Es 695, tho principal items being Rs 372 foi 
the maintenance of tho Ghaukidari force, Es. 180 for a staff of 
sw eepers and Es. 100 for miscellaneous local improvements. 

NAJAFGARH, Tuhsll Nakwal 
Najafgarh, officially styled Biposi Xajafgarh, is a small 
and decayed town standing in 26° 17' X and 80° 84' E on the 
high bank of the Ganges, some sixteen miles below Cawiipore 
and nine miles fromXaiwyal. Unmotallodioa'lsleadtoCawnpoie, 
Maharajpur, Narwal andivaibigwan station : that to Maharajpui 
was once metalled, but it is no longer kept up The name is 
derived from Xawab Xajaf Khan, on whom the village was 
bestowed in 1766 by Shah Alam. Ho held the place m icvonue- 
free tenure, but the giant was losumed from his descelidants in 
1887. He built the bazar and the fort , but tho person mainly 
responsible for the rise of the place was General Claude Mai tin 
of Lucknow celebrity, who leased tho village and established 
here a large indigo factory, building 48 wells and 330 vats on 
the estate. He was also responsible for tho addition of a pair 
of large gateways to the towm, which became a thriving market 
and the centre of a large export trade, for a time threatening 
to eclipse Cawnpore It was particnlarly celebrated fo indigo 
seed, but tho place shared in the general collapse of the trade, 
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and Mr. Vinfent, tbs General’s successor, became heavily indebted, 
with the result that eventually the factory and gaidene were 
sold to a Bama of Hatbrag. Indigo is no longei grown, and 
Wajafgarh is m the last stage of decay. Part of the village has 
been recently purchased by Messrs. Allen Bi others and Company 
of Cawnpore, who have established here an aloe farm here. The 
lost is owned by Brahmans and Gautams : tho total area is 876 
acies, and the revenue demand Rs. 760. 

In 1847 Najafgarh contained a population of 3,799 souls, 
hut this bad fallen to 2,459 by 1872, while in 1891 it was -but 
1,394 and at the last census only 1,168, of whom 132 were 
Musalmans. The operations of Act XX of 1S56 were extended 
to the town in 1873, but were wdthdrawn after ten years. The 
place possesses a post-office and a lower primary school: 
markets aie held twice a week in the bazar. 


XANAMAU, Tahail Bilhaue. 

The old village of Xanamau stands on the bank of tbs 
Ganges, in 2G“ 62' X, and SO'* 7' E., at a distance of four miles 
north-east from Bilhaur, with which it is connected by an 
unmefcalled road continuing to Kakwati and Easulahad. Iherc 
is a ferry over the river leading to Bangaimau in the Unao 
district, and the crossing is still of some importance, -while in. 
former days it was largely used, lying on the direct route from 
Lucknow to Eairukhabad The place was in the days of Akhar 
the capital of a pargana, amalgamated by Almas Ah Khan 
with Bilhaur, but is now of little note. The population in, 1847 
was 988 and has increa'^ed but little, for in 1901 it numbered 
1,042 souls, of whom 57 wmre Musalmans The village includes 
in its 2,266 acres a large extent of alluvial land spreading out 
to the south, and only about 980 acres are oultivaterl : tho revenue 
demand is Ks. 1,420, and the four mciTials aie onmed by Ujjami 
Bajputs, Kurmis, Brahmans and Sheikhs. 

XARWAL, Tohsil Xaewal. 

The small towu of Xarwal, which has been the headquarters 
of the tahsil since 1843 stands in 28° 14" X and 80® 26' E.-at a 
dutanoe of eighteen mdes south from Cawnpore and six milw from 
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Sirsaul station; with, which it is connected by a metalled road 
Other roads lead to Chakcri on the north, to Jlajafgaih on the 
east, to Kai’bigwan station, on the south-east, to Bindki on the 
south-west and ro Sarh on the west. In was selected as the 
seat of atahsildar owing to its central situation and for the same 
reason it has become a market of some local importance, though 
the trade is not great. In the north of the town is a settlement 
of weavers and dyers who have been established there for many 
generations. ISTaiwal about a hundied years ago became the seat 
of a Cb auhan Kaja, who loprcsented a branch of the Eamaipiir 
family, but the titlo has long lieen diopped and the estate has 
almost disappeared. At the present time the Ohauhans own a 
portion of the nmusri of Naiwal, sharing the 1,409 aeies 
with Bais, Brahmans and Kalwais; the icvenue demand is 
Es. 2,997. 

The population in 1847 numbered 2,20J souls, and this had 
risen by 1872 to 2,514, while in 1881 it ivas 2,520 ; it has since 
declined, falling to 2.409 in 1891 and at the last census to 2,214, 
of whom 273 were Musalmans. The place possesses, in addition 
to the tahsil buildings, a police station, a legistiaLion office, a 
post-office, a cattle-pound and an inspection bungalow : markets 
aie held twice a week. The educational institutions compiise 
a middle vernacular school, a lower primary school and an aided 
school for girls. 

The enactments speoially extended to the town include 
Act XX of 1856, the Village Sanitation xket, 1892, and eectioii 
34 of Act V of 1861 ; but the first of these was withdrawn 
in 1909. In 1007 the clMUhid'Vi'i aiea of 89 acres contained 
545 houses, and iu that and the two preceding years the 
average number assessed to taxation wns 234, the house-tax 
yielding Es. 323 annually, with an incidence of Ee. 1-0-7 per 
house and Ee. 0-2-6 per head of tbo total population, these 
being the lowest rates for a town in the district. The total 
income, including the initial balance, averaged Es, 386 and the 
yearly expenditure for the same period W'as E&. 341, the main 
items being Ee, 162 for the upkeep of the town chauhidars, 
Ss, 108 for a staff of public eweepere and Es 44 for minor 
loc^ improvements 
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NARWAL Taksil. 

The pargana and tahsil cJf Narwal, formerly known as Sarh- 
Salempui, is the easternmost subdivision of the district, march- 
ing on the south and easn with Fatehpur and on the north- 
east and north with Unao, the dividing line in the latter case 
being the deep stieam of the Ganges, To the -west and north- 
west lies the Cawnpore tahsil and to the sonth-west is Ghatam- 
pnr, the bonndary in either case being purely conventional. 
The total area is liable to vary to a slight extent owing to the 
action of the Ganges, and for the five years ending in 1907 
amounted to 134,678 acres or 210-4 square miles. 

In the days of Akbar the area was included in the parganas 
of Jajmau, Majhawan and Kora, and the existing subdivision 
is of comparatively lecent origin. At the cession in 1801, in 
addition to these three parganas, there had come into existence 
those of Sarh, Salerapui and Domanpur, and no change was 
made till 1807, when hlajhawan and Domanpur were abolished 
and absorbed in Jajmau and Salempur, respectively. The next 
great alteration took place at the first regular settlement, when 
16 villages of Saih were transferred to Kora, 66 to Ghatampur 
and three to Jajmau, while in return the Sarh and Salempur 
parganas, heneeforwaid united into a single area, received Si 
villages from Jajmau, eight from Kora and two fiom Bithur, 
making a total of 202 villages in the reformed Sarh tahsil. 
The only subsequent change was the removal of the headquarters 
in 1843 to Karwal, that place being more conveniently situated. 

The tahsil now forms a subdivision in the charge of a full- 
powered officer on the district staff. The tahsildar is stationed 
at Narwal, while the civil juriadietion is vested in the munsif 
of Cawnpore. For police purposes the area is divided between 
the circles of Sarh, Narwal and Mahai ajpur ; but under the 
new scheme the first is to be abolished and merged in Narwal, a 
portion of the latter being united -with Mabarajpur. 

Means of commumcation are good in the north-east half, 
but elsewhere they are r^tricted. to unmetalled roads. The 
former is traversed by the main line of the East Indian Railway, 
on which are stations at Karbigwan, Sirsaul near Mabarajpur, 
(uod CbAken. Between the railway and the nver runs the grand. 
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trunk :oad, fiom wliich a metaUed bianch connects Maharajpnr 
with Sirsanl and Narwal^ while another leads to the Chakeii 
station. With the exception of the fine broad road from 
Maharajpur to Saih, the unmetalled loads are of an indifferent 
description and are liable to become impassable for carts after 
heavy ram. They aie fairly numerons^ as will lie seen on 
referring to the map. From hTarwal mads lead to Chakon, to 
Saih, to Karbigwan and to Najafgarh on the Ganges, this place 
being connected by other roads with Maharajpur and Kora 
South of the Pandu river loads nm from Sarh to Baohendi, to 
Eampur on the Jumna, and to Pindki and Koia in Patehpur 
The Ganges is crossed by feiiios, for which rtferenee may be 
made to the appendix. There too will be found lists showing 
the post-offices, schools, markets and fairs of the tahsii. Kone 
of the markets possesses moro than local importance, with 
perhaps the exception of Barai Garhu, a village that is celebrated 
for the extensive culture of pren and lus developed a large 
export trade in this commodity, while its cattle market is one 
of the best attended in the district In former days Najafgarh be- 
came a great tiade centre, and even threatened to rival Cawupoie 
as the focus of European enterprise, luit its fortunes depondod 
solely on indigo, and when this declined the' fall of Najafgarh 
was rapid and complete. The markets on the grand trunk road 
were once far more prosperous than they now are, though then 
position on the railway still gives them some advantage 

The population of Narwal in 1853 numbered 100, 116 souls, 
and sueccasive enumerations have witnessed an almost constant 
decline. The total fell to 105,374 in 1865 and to 09,303 in 
1872 , and though it rose to 101,830 in 18S1, it had jalapsed 
ten years later to 98,784 and "in 1001 it was only 92,860, of 
w hom 44,961 were females. Classified by religions there wore 
89,113 Hindus, 3,736 Musalmans, 11 Aryas and one 8ikh. 
The principal Hindu castes aro Brahmans, who numbered 16,545 , 
Ahirs, 14,204; Eajputs, 10,271 ; Chamars, 7,420; Kachhis, 6,400; 
and Baurias 5,099, these being more numerous than in any 
other part of the district. Next to these come Gadariyas, Naia 
Kons Mallaha aud Banias while a noteworthy feature is the 
comparative scarcity of K who are so strong in the 
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adjoining talisil of Ghatampur, The Rajput? belong to many 
clanSj but the chief are the Gantams, who foimerlyheld Salcmpur, 
and the Bais, nhose possessions were in Sarh to the south The 
third place is taken by the Chauhaiis, who obtained tha Karnal 
triluqa before the cession; while otheis are Parihars, Kachhwahas^ 
BhadauriaSj Rathors and Chandels. The Musalmans are mainly 
Sheikhs, Bohuas, Faqiis and Pathans, with a few klanihars, 
Jnlahas and others. The taht>xl is almost wholly agricnltmal, 
and the census returns show that ovci 66 per cent, of the popula- 
tion depends solely on cultivation for a means of subsistence, 
while an additional S 7 per cent comes under the head of general 
labour. Personal service and the supply of food and drink 
make up 12 per cent , and the only industiial oeeupations worthy 
of mention aie iveavmg and oil-piessing. 

In its physical aspects the tahsil eihihits considerable 
diveisity of appeal anee in the different tiaets. In the south- 
west the determining feature is the Rind, wdnch flows in a 
tortuous course through the tahsil, at a distance ranging from 
two to four miles fiom the Ghatampiur border ; it is nowhere 
bridged, and during the rains it constitutes an impassable 
bariier to traffic The banks of the liver rather resemble those 
in Patehpur than in the npiper part of its course , for on. eitiher 
side 18 a belt of behar, as it is called, consisting of scrub jungle 
and and soil, cut up in every direction by deep precipitous 
raiines, the sides of which aio often sheer cliffs of ItamkoT. 
There is little, if any, cultivation in this belt, which is 
practically barren, but on both flanks, reaching up to its very 
edge, is a level stretch of continuous tillage, the soil being of 
the red vaiiety that is everywhere chaiacteristic of the Rind 
valley. -Further north this sail passes gradually into a sandy 
loam, growing stiffcr near Sarh, in the neighbourhood, of which 
is a good deal of usrer. This tract is watered by the Fatehpur 
blanch canal, the construction of which has conferred a gieat 
benefit on the pargana Then comes the valley of the Pandu, 
which crosses the tahsil in a serpentine course, keeping nearly 
parallel to the Ganges till it reaches the Fatehpur border ; but 
after mat ng a short excursion into that d str ct it doubles 
buck 0 form the tahsil boundary to within three mfles of its 
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junction with the Ganges. The Pandn is here hordered with 
undulating counti j that becomes more marked after passing Nar- 
wal, and eventually dovelopes into stretches of mingled sand, 
usar and waste broken by ravines, of no agricultural value. 
The northern half of the tahsil, between the Pandu and the 
Ganges, is a fairly level tract with a grey loam soil of average 
quality, degenerating into sand towards the rivers, while in 
every direction is abundant, and in places the surface 

water collects in large depressions, the chief of which are the 
jMs at Tilsahri, Saibasi, Rahnas and Phnphuar. The drainage 
is imperfectly carried ofp from the last by a w'atercourse called 
the Paghaiya, which joins the Pandu near the Fatehpur bound- 
ary; and fuither east is another streamlet, known as the Bhonri, 
which falls into the same river. The tract is iriigated by the 
Haluakhada distributary of the Ganges canal, tailing into the 
Pandu near Purwa Mir. The last subdivision of the tahsil is 
the high cliff of the Ganges, a mixture of laviues and undulat- 
ing ground wnbh a few flat patches, the soil being generally 
a reddish, gritty hfmr that rapidly calces into a hard though 
brittle surface when out of cultivation . there is much usar and 
learikar, means of irrigation are deficient owing to the absence 
of canals and the difficulty of constructing wells, and the village 
sites are usually perched on the high bank, vliere the soil is of 
the poorest description. Below the cliff theie is meioly a narrow 
strip of sand, and the area of alluvial cultivation is very small 
except in Bomanpur, where is a large island cut off from the 
mainland by a deep ehaancL 

The standard of development attained in Narwal is much the 
same as that of other parts of the district. As elsewhere, a marked 
decline has been observed in tlis cultivated area during the past 
thirty years, and the present figuio is below that recorded at the 
first regular settlement in 1840. It then amounted to 75,201 
acres or 57 2 per cent, of the whole area, according to the survey 
of that time. At the following settlement a considerable increase 
was found to have occurred, the area under tillage being 79,027 
acres or 57-7 per cent,, the total area being much larger than 
before. About 1885 symptoms of deterioration first became 
vmble, and the inferior lands began to drop out of cultivation , 
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and this process contimied till the end of the century, sines which 
time there has been a slow but steady improvement. The average 
area under the plough during the five years ending with 1906 was 
74,292 acres or 65T6 per cent, of the whole, this being almost 
identical with the general proportion for the district. On the 
other hand the area douhle-eropped is less than in any ocher 
pargana, averaging only 5,893 acres or 7'93 per cent, of the net 
cultivation, The amount of barien land is large, as much as 
82,929 acres or 2445 per cent, being thus described, though this 
includes 3,56S acres under water and 9,709 acres permanently 
occupied by railways, roads, sites and the like; the rest is usar, 
sand or ravines, which eonld never be brought under tillage. The 
80 called culturable area, 27,458 acres in all, comprises 6,566 
acres of groves, the pargana being exceptionally well wooded, and 
1,776 acres of current fallow; two-thirds of the remainder is 
classed as old fallow, and probably much of it could be reclaimed 
though often it is little better than barren waste, and its arable 
qualities are of the poorest. Means of irrigation are fairly 
plentiful, and on an average 3446 per e'ent. of the cultivated area 
obtains water. There has been a marked improvement in this 
respect of late years, owing principally to the extension of the 
canal systeio. Till recently the only canal supply was that 
afforded by the Haluakhada distributary, wMch traverses the 
country between the Ganges and the Pandu ; but the construction 
of the Tatehpur branch has greatly benefited the land between the 
Pandu and the Bind, while the Bhelsa and other minors of the 
Ghatampur branch reach a number of villages in the extreme 
west. Out of 25,600 acres irrigated annually, 9,204 are supplied 
by canals, and on occasion this can be materially increased. 
Wells still irrigate 58*25 and otiher sources 5*79 per cent., though 
the latter are very precarious and liable to fail when moat 
required. The wells are mainly of the unmorfeared brick type, 
which prove very enduring, and the subsoil is usually firm enough 
to permit unprotected wells to last for sever al^y ears Doubtlesa 
the new canals have to some extent affected their stability, and m 
many eases old earthen wells have been given a brick lining, a fact 
which in large measure accounts for the remarkable apparent 
U 10 I«^W m the number of brick wells of which there were 1,604 ^ 
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the last as compared with 721 at the preceding settlement Masonry 
wells are rare and are considered a needless luxury, those that 
exist being seldom used for irrigation. 

The two harvests are appiosimately equal in extent, their 
relative position depending on the ehaiacter of tho season; on an 
average the rabi covers 3&,69d. and the khrtrif 40,139 acies 
The double-cropped area amounts to 5,893 oi 7-93 per cent, of 
the net cultivation, and though the proportion is the lowest m 
the distiietj the total shows a marked increase vhon compared 
with the 2,300 acres recorded in 1870. The chief TCibi staples are 
barley and gram, which together occupy 61'21 per cent, of the 
area sown, barley by itself being of little importance, while 
gram alone makes up only 2’5G per cent. The rest consists 
principally in wheat, which by itsclfcovcrs 2 71, and when mixed 
with barley or gram 31‘57 per cent. Other crops include poppy, 
averaging 234 acres, tobacco andgaiden produce. In the hhar'^f 
54'34 per cent, of the area is taken up iiy jiiitr and arltar ui 
combination, and next come cotton and tn'kar wiih 21 53, bajrrt 
and arha^r with 5'77, rice with 5*08, and maize with 4‘74 per eont. 
Sugarcane averages 1,068 acres, but of latu has shown a marked 
improvement ; but indigo, once the most valuable product of the 
tahsil, has practically disappeared. There is a good deal of garden 
cultivation, notably in the case of sweet potatoes and pa?i, for 
which BaraiGarhu has long been famous. 

At the recent settlement the total area included in holdings 
was 77,402 acres, and of this 8*5 per cent, was cultivated by pro- 
prietors, 6T9 by occupancy tenants and 20'7 by Icnants-at-will, 
the remaining 2*9 per cent, being rent-free. Tho occupancy area 
is large, but none the less shows a considerable dcciease duiing 
the past thirty years, while the deelino in piopiiotary cultivation 
indicates the fextcnsivc tiansfcrs which have locently taken place. 
Theaverago cash rental is Rs, 5 55 per acre, tenaiits-at-will paying 
Es 5 '73 and those with rights of occupancy Es. 5’48 As every- 
where, there has been a general increase in the past thirty years, hut 
not to the same extent as mother parganas, the former rates for the 
two classes being Es. 5 21 and Rs. 4 97, respectively. Of the various 
cultivating castes Brahmans and Rajputs largely preponderate 
Elding 2o 4 and 24 0 j per cent of the Cash rented area a nd paying 
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Es. 5’OS and Rs, 4’74 peu acre, respectively. ISText follow Ahirs, 
holding 22 ‘2 per cent, and paying Es 5 24, and then. Eachhis 
with 6 per cent, and an average rate of Rs. 7'9o. Mnsalmans, 
Banias, Chamara and Lodhs constitute tho bulk of the remainder. 

The revenue of the pargana at successive settlements is 
shown in the appendix, and in its fiscal history Narwal differs 
little, if at all, from the rest of the district.'*' Apart from the 
alluvial lands there are 464 mahals, of which 138 are single and 
261 Joint zamindcm, 41 are perfect and 24 imgeniect ^pathdari 
The old proprietors were Bais Rajputs in the east, Gautama of 
Argal in the centre and Jaganbanai Biabmans in the west along 
the Rind. They had lost over one-third of their estates by 1840, 
and fully two-thirds by 1870 ; but the chief sufferers have been 
the Brahmans, whose lands have passed to the Ehattria of 
Mauranwan in TJnao, the Tiwaris of Kulgaon and other money- 
lenders. The Rajputs retain46p6rcent.|of the total area, the oMef 
Gautam families being those of Raipur and Purwa Mir, and of the 
Bais those of Pali Bhogipur, Tiisahn, Hathigaon and Phnphnar. 


NOJIAEI BAHADURPUR, Taksil Sheosajpus. 

The village of Nonari Bahadurpur is generally known as Onba, 
which however also includes Baragaon and J aswautpur. It lies in 
the old Sheoli pargana, in 26° 37' N. and 79° 58' E., in the north-west 
corner of the tahsil, at a distance of six miles from Sheoli and 28 
miles from Cawnpore. Onha is the name of a Chandel fajwg'® repre- 
senting an offshoot of Sheorajpur : it originally comprised 34 
villages, ten of which were hold as nanJoar; but Almas Ali Zhan 
resumed the grant, leaving only ten villages with the family, and 
these ten were afterwards reduced by sale to six. The three villages 
mentioned above are now treated as a single mahal^, assessed at 

Rs. 3,796 and held by the Rawat of Onha : they have a combined 
area of 3,093 acres of which 1,380 are cultivated. There is much 
rice land of poor quality and a great deal of mar, but the better 
portions are irrigated from the Kansua distributary. The com- 
bined population was 1,657 in 1847, and this had risen to 2,043 
by 1891, and by the last census to 2,227 of whom 83 were 
Mnsatemns- the prev^g Hindu castes are Brahmans Chandelfl 

• ApjwJxhXj teUet II »ii4 X 
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andLodhs. Nonari Eahaclurpur contains a post- office^ an upper 
piimaiy school and an aided school for girls. 

PADRI LALPUR, Tahsil Ghatamptje. 

The village is an old Musalman settlement, standing in. 26“ 
13' N. and 80° 14' E. on the banka of the Rind in the north-east 
of the tahsil, some two miles east from the road to Ghatampur 
at a distance of nine miles from the latter and twenty miles from 
Cawnpore, It possesses a post-office, an upper primary school, 
an aided school for girls, and a bazar in which markets are held 
twice a week. The population was 2,157 m 1847, and by 1891 had 
risen to 2,614, while at the last census it was 2,794, mcludinga laige 
Erahman element and 230 Musalmaiis. Tlie latter are still the 
proprietors of the village, which is assessed at Rs. 3,398 : the 
total area is 2,616 acres, of which some 1,465 are cultivated ; 
irrigation is obtained from the Ghatampur distributary, which 
passes close to the south of the site. 


PANKI GANGAGANJ, Tahail Cawnpobb. 

Panki Gangaganj, so-called to distinguish it from the ad- 
joining villages of Panki Bahadurnagar and Panki Bhau Smgh, 
stands in 26° 27' N. and 80“ 15' E., on the noith side of the 
East Indian Railway and the metalled road to Kalpi, at a dis- 
tance of seven miles west from Cawnporo. A metalled branch 
connects the mam road with the Panki station, and an un- 
metalled road goes north-east from the village to Kalyanpur. 
It is a purely agiicultural place, though it possesses a small 
bazai, in which markets are held twice a week, with a few shops 
occupied by braziers and eorndealers. The population in 1847 
was 3,060, but has since declined: it was 2,598 in 1891 and at 
the last census ’2,623, of whom 107 wore Musalmans. The area 
of the village is 2,162 acres, and the revenue demand is Es. 2,792 : 
it is divided into two mahals, both owned by Chandel Rajputs; 
one of them is held by Rawat Shcoratan Singh, The owner 
of Panki was formerly known as Raja, but the title has never 
been recognised by the British Government. Much of the estate 
originally founded by Hirde Singh, a brother of Hindu Singh 
pf Bachendi has been sold, but the remainder was saved 
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on behaH of Bhijraj Singh by the intervention of the Court 
of Wards, 


PARAS, Taksil Geatamptie. 

The village of Paras, also haown as Shuhrpur Paras, at 
one time was the capital of a separate pargana, though it appears 
to have been merged in Ghatampnr at the time of the cession. 
It is now merely a laige agricultuial village standing m 26° 
30' N, and 80° 13' E, on the road from Bhadeooa to Baripal 
and a short distance south of its junction with the old Mughal 
load : it is five miles south-east from Ghatampur and about twenty- 
six miles from Cawnpore. Formerly the hlughal load ran through 
the village, as is evident from the ruins of a fine s»rt4t and 
a eiuciform maiket-place built, it is said, by Azam, the son of 
Aurangzeb. The lands of Para^s are watered by the distributary 
of the same name, which passes through the western portion; 
they are 4,254 acres in extent, some 3,210 acres being cultivated, 
and are assessed at Ra. 5,567 The owners are a large body 
of resident Brahmans. The population numbered 1,837 souls 
in 1847 and 2,576 in 1872, while it dropped in 1891 to 2,305, 
but rose at the last census to 2,615, of whom only 56 were 
Musalmans The village possesses a lou'er primary school. 


PATAKA, Tahsil Ghata>iper. 

Patara is one of the many large villages of this tahsil and 
stands m26° 14' N. and 80° 12' E., on the right-hand side of 
the mam road to Ghatampur, from which a branch here takes 
off to Gajner, at a distance of twenty miles from Caw'upore and 
about seven miles from the tahsil headtjuaiters It had in 1347 
a population of 2,768 souls, and this rose to 0,241 in lbi2 and 
to 3,267 in 1891, though at the last census the total had dropped 
to 3,083, including 73 Musalmans and a very large Brahman 
community. The place has a bazar of some local importance, 
m which markets are held twice a week ; it also possesses a 
post-office, au upper primary school and a small school for 
girls. lu the month of Chait a fair of some note takes place 
in honour of Nagheliu Devi. The village lands aie 4,216 acres 
in extent and are watered by the Ghatampur and Bbadiaa dm- 
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tributaries : about 2,566 acres are under cultivation and the revenue 
IB Es. 6,526. There are 18 mahals, and the proprietors are Gaur 
Eajputs of the Khanpur Diiwal family, Brahmans and Banias. 

PUKHEAYAN, Tahsil Bhogniptxb. 

A rising town, which in 1894 became the headquarters of 
the Bhoguipur tahsil, standing in 26® 13' IlT, and 79° 60' E., on 
the north side of the metalled road to Kalpi, at a distance o£ 
39 miles south-west from Cawnpore. Parallel to the road on 
the south runs the Indian Midland Eailway, with a station close 
to tho site. Unmetalkd roads lead to Beiapur on the north, 
with branches to Akharpur and Sikandia, and on the south to 
Chaparghata on the Mughal road and to Eeorahat on the Jnmna. 

In addition to the tahsil buildings Pukhrayan contains 
a police station, a registration-office, a cattle-pound, a post-office 
and a dispensary, opened in 1894. There is a middle vernacular 
school, as well as a large primary school and an aided school 
for girls. The market is of considerable importance, as the 
place by reason of its favourable situation has attracted most 
of the trade from Musanagar, Amrodha and other old bazars in 
the neighbourhood. The population has increased vapidly of 
late years. In 1847 Pukhrayan was a small market town with 
1,646 inhabitants : and this figure had risen to 2,077 by 1891, 
while at the last census it was 2,575, including 176 Musalmans 
and a large Bania community. The village lands aro 1,484 
acres in extent, assessed at Es, 1,660, and are held m four 
rmhals by Brahmans and Banias, 


PUEA, Tahsd BiniXAUR. 

The village of Pura stands in 26° 44' N. and 80° 6' E., 
occupying the space between the grand trunk road and the 
Cawnpore-Aehhuera Eailway, on which there is a station adjoin- 
ing the main sits, at a distance of some nine miles south from 
Biihaur and twenty-five mile's from the district headquarters. To 
the east of the railway flows the Sheorajpur distributary of the 
Cawnpore branch canal, and on this is an inspection bungalow. 
On the mam. road is an encamping ground, and in tho village is 
a post-office and an upper pnmary school Tho bazar la of some 
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impoitance, and consists of a row of shops along the road: there 
aie no regular market days. The population in 1847 namhered 
2,078j and has since remained stationary : it was 2,027 in 1891 
and at the last census 2,122, including 147 Musalmans and a 
large eommunity of Biahmans. The latter own the Yillage, sawe 
for a share held by a Kalwar; tho aiea is 1,177 acres, of which 
some 800 are cultivated, and the levenue is Es. 3,397. 


RASDHAN, Bhognipub. 

A small and somewhat decayed town standing in 26° 21' 

Is and 79° 42' E., on the south side of the load from Sikandra 
to Dcrapui, from which a branch leads south-east to Pukhiayan, 
a distance of about fifteen miles: it is forty-two miles west from 
Cawnpore and sixteen miles from Akbarpur. N othing is know n of 
its history till it Lecame in 1804 the residence of the heirs of Himmat 
Bahadur, in whose possession tho Sibandra pargana remained 
till 1840, In 1847 Rasdhan was an important market with a 
large trade in ghi, hmwn and other articles, but at the present 
time its commercial importance is small, though markets aie 
held twice a weekj anil the decline of the place is shown by the 
withdrawal in 1896 of the provisions of Act XX of 1866, which 
had been in force since 1861. The population in 1847 numbered 
3,601 persons; but this had fallen to 3,367 by 1872, while in 1881 
it was 3,146 and ten years later 2,776. The census of 1901 
showed some improvement, the total then being 3,07l, of whom 
375 were Musalmans. The place posse.^ses a post-office, a 
cattle-pound and an upper primary school The village lands 
extend over 2,319 acres of which some 1,765 are cultivated, irri- 
gation being obtained from the Easdhau and Salahra distribu- 
taries of Bhognipur tahsil. The levenue demand is Rs. 3,700 
and the owners are Groshams, Brahmans, Khattris and Banias. 

EASULABAD, Tahsil Bilhaur. 

The place which till 1894 gave its name to the pargana and 
tahsil of Easulahad, m that year divided between Bilhaur and 
Derapur, is little more than a mere agricultural village stand- 
ing in 26° 40' X and 79° 48' F in the western extremity 
of the Bilh&ur tahsil at a distance of eleven miles north from Jhin 
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jhak station j twenty-two miles south-west from Bilhaur and about 
forty miles north-west from Caumpore. Brom it several unmc- 
talled road radiate, leading to Jhinjhak and Sikandra, to Bil- 
haur and Nanamau, to Makanpur and An kin, to She oh and 
Cawnpore, to Eura and Akbarpur, to Bidhuna in Etawah on 
the north-west and to Phaphund on the west. 

The name is derived from one Easnl Khan, an otherwise 
unknown governor of the Mughal peiiod. In the days of 
Akbar the pargana was known as Malkusah or Malgosa, which 
was possibly identical with Easulabad, though the old name may 
perhaps be found in Malkanpuiwa near Kamjri. Between 1756 
and 1762 it was occupied on behalf of the hlarathas liy Gobind 
Eao Pandit, who rebuilt the mud fort, in which the tahsil build- 
ings were located. The latter arc now utilised as quarters for 
the police, while the thoAio, is a new building wcU situated on 
the fort mound. The original construction of the fort is attri- 
buted to one Amandas, a Gahlot and the ancestor of tho princi- 
pal Eajput family of the place. In addition to the police station, 
Easulabad possesses a post-office, a cattlc-pound and an upper 
primary school. Markets are held twice a week in tho bazar, 
which contains a number of shops,* a few traders reside in the 
town, but the commercial Importance of the place is small. The 
population numbered 3,835 in 1847 and by 1872 had risen to 4,331 ; 
hut the removal of the tahsil led to a decline, and the total, which 
in 1891 was 4,004, had further fallen by 1901 to 3,665, of whom 
687 were Musalmans. The latter with the Rajputs are the princi- 
pal inhabitants, but they are generally poor and very litigious. 
The maum of Easulabad is very Urge, extending over 5,148 
acres, of which about 2,190 are cultivated. The revenue is 
Es. 4,900, and the village forms a single co-parcenary malicd, 
held by Rajputs of the Gahlot, Gaur, Chauhan and Sengar clans, 
and by Musalmans and Lohars ; the principal proprietor is Thakur 
Rajendra Bahadur Singh of Khanpur Dilwal. 

RATAEPUR, TahsU Bebapue, 

A large village in the extreme north of the tahsil, standing 
on the road from Eura to Easulabad, in 28“ 37' N and 79=^ StK 
E at a distance of thirty six mile* north west from Cawnpore and 



fifteen, miles norfcfi of the talisil headquarters. To the south 
flows the river Rindj which is here joined by its affluent the 
biyaii. Eatanpur is an old Gaur village, and of its nineteen 
iviahMs all but two, now in the possession of Biahmans, are 
held by members of that elan, including Thaknr Eaghanath 
Singh of Jalihapur. The area of the M’hole is 2,635 acres, and the 
revenue demand is Es 3,975. Save for its size the place has no 
special claim to mention : it possesses an upper pirimary school, 
and twice a week a maiket is held here. The population in 1847 
was 2,025, and by 1872 this had risen to S,126, while in 1S91 it 
was 3,283, At the last census however it had dropped to 2,722, 
including llS Miiealmana and a very large proportion of 
Eajputs. 


EAWATPUR, Tuhsd Cawis'poeb. 

The large suburban village of Eawatpur stands in 26® 29' N. 
and 80° 17' E., about three miles west of Cawnpore and edjoiu- 
ing Kalyanpur and Maswanpur, already described. It contained 
in 1847 a population of 4,316 persons, though this bad dropped to 
3,126 by 1872 ; it rose to 3,438 in 1891, but at the last census was 
3,133, including 326 Miisalmans. Many of the inhabitants are 
directly or indirectly connected with the city, and the place has 
little trade of its own • there is a small bazar containing several 
shops, occupied by braziers and others, and markets are held here 
twice a week The village also possesses a lower primary school. 
Eawatpur hao an area of 717 acres, of which some 440 are 
cultivated, and the revenue demand is Ra, 2,084. It belongs to the 
Chandel estate, noiv administered by the Brahman priests of the 
Eawat, from whom the place derives its name : an account of the 
family has been given in chapter HI. The village is united with 
Eakadeo on the east and Maswanpur on the west to form a single 
area for the purposes of section 34 of the Police Act, V of 1861. 

EUR A, TahsU Akbaepur. 

An important village in the north-west of the tahsil standing 
in 26° 29' N. and 79° 54' E., at a distance of twenty-eight mfles 
west from Cawnpore and eight miles north of the tahsE headquar- 
ters With the latter it is connected by a metallod road, while & 
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second, goes south- vest to Derapur. From the north o£ the village 
runs an unmetalled road^ and this after crossing the Etavah branch 
canal, which flows close to the site on the oast, splits into t■',^o 
branches, one leading to Sheoli on the north-east and the other to 
Hasulabad on the north-west. Hard by the canal biidgo is an 
inspection bungalow. To the south of the village runs the mam 
line of the East Indian Railway and a short metalled road con- 
nects it with the station, which lies to the south-east. Owing to its 
favourable situation the place possesses a considerable trade, and 
markets are held here twice a week. The population rose fiom 
1,345 in 1847 to 1,S11 in 1872, while in 1891 it was 1,932, and at 
the last census 1,079, of whom 192 weio itusalmans. The village 
contains a post-office, a cattle-pound an upper primary school, 
and a small school for girls. The ai'ea of the m which is 
held in two mahals by Brahmans, is 1,127 acres, about 745 being 
under cultivation, and the revenue demand is Rs. 2,650. 


SACHENBI, Tahsil Cawnpore. 

Sachendi or Chachendi is a small toivu standing in 20° 25' N. 
and 80° 10' E , on the south side of the metalled road to Kalpi, 
at a distance of thirteen miles wost from Cawnporc. Through it 
luns an unmetalled load fiom Sarh to Sheoli, and to the east of 
the site flows the Kansua disLiihutary of the Ganges canal. The 
place is said to have been founded by one of tho Chandels named 
Chachak Deo, who assumed the title of Raja and was the ancestor 
of the more famous Hindu Singh, one of tho loading chieftains of 
the district. The estate was finally confiscated for rebellion and 
sold by auction, the present ounois being Lala Ganeshi Dal and 
other Khattris of Cawnporo. In spite of iis si^io and the exis- 
tence of a small maikct, Sachendi is a purely agricultural place 
of no commercial impoitance. The population rose fiom 5,217 
in 1847 to 5,441 in 1853 and to 5,496 in 1805, hut has since 
declined, the total being 4,802 in 1872 and 3,970 in 1891, while at 
the last census it was 3,869 of whom 343 wore Musalmaue and 53 
Aryas. The place possesses a police station, a post-office, a 
cattle-pound and an upper primary school. By tho side of the 
rood B an encamping ground with a store depOt attached 
The area of the village lauds is 4 403 acres, of ■which 1 876 are under 
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cultivatiou, and the revenue demand is Rs. 5,749. A large 
space 18 oecujiied by the fort of the Chandels, whieb stands to the 
east of the main site. It is of irregular outline with sis bastions, 
but is now in ruins and deserted. 


SAJETI, TaJisU Ghatatuptie. 

A village standing in 26® 3' R, and 80® lO' E., on the left 
side of the 'main road from Cawnpore to Hamirpur, at a distance 
of thirty-three miles from the former and about seven miles 
south-west from Ghatampur. The road is here crossed by tbatfrom 
Srinagar to AmauH in the Fatehpur district. The place deserves 
mention as poaaessing a police station, a post-office, a cattle- 
pound and a small bazai, in -which unimportant markets are 
held twice a week. The population in 1001 numbered 868 
souls, mainly Kurmis, who shaie the village with Banias and 
Panwar Rajputs. The aiea is 1,571 acres, and the revenue 
demand is Rs. 1,700. 

SALEMPUR, Tahsil Rakwal. 

This village gave its name to a pargana which was foimed 
out of the old Akbari 'mahals of Majhawan and Jajmau and 
remained in existence till 1837, when it was amalgamated with 
Sarh to foim a single tahsil now called Narwal. It stands in 
26° 21' R. and 80° SO' E., about eleven miles south-east from 
Gawnpoie on the road from Jajmau to Maharajpur and nine 
miles from Narwal, It is said to have been founded hy one 
Salem Khan, the first Chaudhri of the new pargana; but nothing 
else is known of him. There was at one time a flourishing 
indigo industry here; but this has vanished and the village has 
declined, the population falling from 1,853 in 1847 to 1,421 in 
1891, while at the last census it was 1,515, of whom 74 were 
Muealmans. There is an aided school at Salempur, hut nothing 
else of any interest whatever. Tho area of the mausa is 
1,616 acres, extending almost to the Ganges hank, and about 
986 acres aie cultivated; the revenue demand is Es, 2,060, 
assessed on eight majials which are owned by Brahmans, 
Khattrm and Kajputa of the Ba's Chandel and Chauhan 

clans 
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SAPAHI, TaJisil Cawnpobe 
Sapahij otherwise written. Sapai or Sapihi, is an agricultural 
village standing on the left or east bank of the Eind, in 26° 20' 
N. and 80® 11' E., a short distance to the west of the unmetallcd 
road from Bidhnu to Saohendi and thiitecn miles south-west 
fiom Cawnporc. It is noteworthy as being the seat of one of 
the principal Chandel families in tho district^ and is still held by 
various naembeis of that clan. Tradition states thali the place 
was founded by Lag Deo, a brother of Shcoraj DeO; the first Eaja 
of Sheorajpur. The village is now divided into six makals, 
the whole being a&sesscd at Es. 2,702. The total area is 2,351 
acres, but only some 940 acres are cultivated, as much of the land 
IS poor and broken by the lavines of the river. The population 
numbered 1,241 in 1847 and has since undergone little change, 
the total in 1901 being 1,289, of whom all but G7 were Hindus. 
There is a lower primaiy school in the village and an aided 
school for gills. 


SAEH, Tahml ISTabwal. 

The village of Sarb, once of some importance as giving its 
name to a pargana, lies in 26° 14' N. and 80° 21' E., at a 
distance of fifteen miles south from Cawupore and six miles west 
fiom Narwal. The main site is built on the south side of the 
road from Ghatampur to Salempui, which is heie crossed by that 
from Sheoli and Sachendi to Kora, while a branch from the 
latter leads to Barai Garhu and there bifurcates, one road going 
to Narwal and the other to Bindki, To the east of the village 
flows the Eatehpur branch canal, and near the bridge on the 
Balempur road is an inspection house The transfer of the tahsil 
headquarters to Narwal in 184S led to tho decline of Sarh, which 
in 1847 contained a population of 1,079 inhaliitants. The total 
had lisen again to 1,933 in 1872, but by 1891 it had dropped 
to 1,889 and at the last census it ivas 1,731, including a large 
number of Brahmans and 65 Musalmans. Tho village was 
originally settled by GautamEajputs, but is now held by Brahmans 
in faitidari tenure at a revenue of Rs. 3,157, the area being 2,687 
acres of which some 1 040 are under cultivation. The place con 
tame a police station, which will probably be abolished in tho 
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near future, a post-office, a cattle-pound and a large upper 
primary school. 


SARWAK KHERA, Tahsil Aebaspur. 

The village of Sarvran Khera stands in 26° 21' KT. and 80° 6' 
E,, at a distance of two miles south-east from the Paman station 
on the Indian Midland Railway, ten miles east-south-east from 
Ahbarpur and nineteen miles fiom Cawnpore. It is traversed 
by a road from Saehendi to Gajner, which is joined by a second 
branch from the Kalpi road, takmg off at Rama and going past 
the railway station. The village lands extend over 2,637 acres, 
and are watered by the Sarwan K.hera distributary of the 
Ghatampur canal, which flows about a mile to the east ; the area 
under cultivation is 1,750 acres, and the revenue demand la 
Es. 4,712. The place contained in 1901 a population of 2,113 
persons, including 44 Musalmans and a large body of Chauhan 
Rajputs. The latter, who belong to the original colony of 
Seontha, have lost their proprietary rights, the present owners of 
the three maJuds being a Brahman, a 'Kalwar, and Kashi Das, a 
Chamar of Cawnpore. Saiwan Khera possesses a post-office and 
a lower primary school : the bazar, known as Nauniha, is of con- 
siderable local importance and markets are held twice a week. 

SHEOLI, TcfJisd Sheoeajptje. 

The village of Sheoli formerly geve its name to a pargana, 
which comprised the tccliJiqas of Onha and Sakrej, and was 
amalgamated with Sheorajpur in 1861. The place is of great 
antiquity, and its name is attributed to the discovery of an image 
of Shiva by a Banjara engaged in clearing the forest. It was 
included in the Chandel estates, but has now passed wholly out 
of the hands of that elan. The place stands in 26° 36' R. and 
80° 4' E., at the jnncLion of several unmetalled roads leading 
from Cawnpore, Sheorajpur, Bithur, Saohendi, Tigaln and Easula- 
bad, the last being joined by branches from Eerapur and Eura; 

it is ten miles south-east from Sheorajpur and twenty-two miles 

from the district headquarters. The village consists of four thohs 
or divisions, known asBirtiana, Tiwarmna, Dhakan andHiiamau, 
With ^ tot^l are^ pf 4 391 acres of which 2,018 acres are 
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cultivafeel* irrigation is obtained from tbo Sheoli branch of the 
Kansua distributary. The first two f/io/js aie held by BiahmanSj 
as their names imply, and the others by Brahmans and Songar 
Rajputs the reveniio demand for the whole village is Rs. G,435. 
The popnlatron of Sheoli rose from 4,50-1 in 1847 to 5,128 in 1853, 
but afterwards dropped to 4,179 in 1872 and to 4,010 in 1801, At 
the last census it was 4,287, of whom 199 were Musalmans. The 
place possesses a police station, a post-office, a cattle-pound, a 
canal inspection bungalow, an upper primary school and a school 
for gills ; there is also a Sanskrit school maintained by Chaube 
Jwala Prasad, the leading zamindar of the place. 


SHEORAJPUR, TahsU Sheokajpub, 

The capital of the pargana and tahsil of Bheorajpur stands 
in 26°4l'!N', and 80* 9' E , on the grand trunk load some twenty- 
one miles north-west from Cawnporo. Parallel to the load runs 
the metre-gauge railway, with a station close to the main site 
A cross road from Saiai Gang on the Ganges passes through the 
town, leading to Sheoli on the sonth-oast. Shoorajpur is said to 
have been founded by Slieoraj Deo, the first of the Chandel Rajas, 
in 1336. He built a fort in which the family resided till its 
destruction after the Mutiny : there was another foit belonging 
to the Chandels at Radhan, a considerable village on tho Ganges 
near Pura The place contains no ancient remains, though in 
the adjoining village of Chhataipur is a very old temple which is 
regarded with the greatest veneration. The town is noteworthy 
only on account of its possessing the tahsil liuildings, as ivell as 
a police station, a post-office, a road bungalow, a cattlo-pound, a 
dispensary, a middle vernacular school, a low'cr primary school 
and au aided school for girls. The dispensary, known as the 
Radhan Dispensary, is near the railway, and is maintained from 
the Amarnath trust fund. 

Sheorajpur Khas is a small mausa of 16$ acres, but the 
town lies principally in Raj pur and Barrajpur, and also includes 
Dubiana, Munderi and Patkapur. Tliese had at the last census 
a population of 4,687 persons, of whom 727 were Musalmana. 
The only industry of the place is weaving, but tho market is of 
considorabje importance owing to its situation. A large itkix 
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takes place at Ctihatarpui on the occasion ol the Sheoratri festival, 
and smallei gatheiings oceur at other times. Act XX of 1856 
has never been applied to the town, but the Village Sanitation 
Act, 1892, and section 34 of Act V of 1861 are in force. 

SHEOEAJPUR Tahsil. 

The Sheorajpnr tahsil lies between Cawnpore on the south- 
east and Bilhaur on the north-west, the western and south-western 
boundai j being formed by those of Derapur and Akbarpur, while 
on the north the liver Gauges separates it from the Unao district. 
Owing to the variation in the course of that river the total area 
is apt to vary from time to time, and the average for the five 
years ending in 1906 was 172,088 acres or 268 88 sq^uare miles. 

The tahsil remained unaltered in 1894, but in early days it 
experienced many changes. The original pargana of Sheorajpnr 
comprised merely the domain of the Eaja of that name, and to 
this was added the tcdvqa of Barechaman in 1806. The western 
portion formed a separate pargana under the name of Sheoli, 
while the south and south-west belonged to Bithur The parganas 
underwent some alterations in 1840, when Sheoli received nine 
villages from Akbarpur and one from Easulabad in exchange 
for seven transferred to Bithui, while at the same time two 
villages were given to Sheorajpnr from Bithur and one was 
transfeircd to the latter pargana, and five which had been cut 
off from the Ganges in 1843 w'ere assigned to Oudh. In 1861 
Sheoli was merged in Sheorajpur, and at the same time the 
Bithur paigana was abolished, the territory being divided between 
this tahsil and Jajraau or Cawnpore. 

The tiaet foims a subdivision in the charge of a Ml-powered 
officer on the distuct staff, ivith a tahsildar stationed at Sheoraj- 
pur, and for the purposes of civil jurisdiction it is included m 
tho circle of the Cawnpore munsif. There are police stations ^at 
Sheorajpur and SheoH; but their circles by no means comprise 

the whole area, as 1S3 viUages belong to the Bithur tliana, 64 to 
Sachendi and 31 to Eainjri, although the proposed abolition of 
the last will involve their transfer to Sheoli. 

The population in 1863 numberd 72,215 persons, but tMs was 
0fclufi Y 0 of the Bjtimr v llages subseqnently transferred. The 
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total in 1865 waa 154,827, but by 1872 it had fallen to 141,842; 
and though it rose to 160,728 in 1881, the next cenaua witnessed 
a deelme, the number of inhabitants being 147,823. During the 
following ten years the population remained stationary and in 
1901 the total -was 147,910, inelnding 69,721 females. This 
gave an average density of 536 to the square mile, a figure 
which is exceeded only in Cawnpore Classified by religions 
there were 141,632 Hindus, 6,227 Musalmans, 42 Sikhs, five 
Christians and four Aryas. Among the Hindus Biahmans largely 
predominate, numbering 30,598 souls ; next to these come Chamars 
with 16,297, Eajputs with 11,086, Ahirs with 10,417, Lodhs with 
8,954, ICoris with 7,078, Kurmis with 6,595 and Gadariyas 
with 5,689. Other castes oeeuiuing in numbers exceeding two 
thousand are Kachhia, Telia, Nais, Dhanuks, Kahars, Bamas and 
Dhobis. The Eajputs belong to many different clans, the chief 
being the Chandels with 3,575 representatives, followed by Gaurs, 
Chauhans, Kachhwahas and Sengais. The Musalmans aie prin- 
cipally Sheikhs, 2,352, Behnas, Pathans, and Faqirs. 

The tahsil comprises 327 villages, but no town worthy of the 
name. The largest places are Sheorajpur and Chaubepur on the 
grand trunk road, while there are several overgrown agricultural 
communities, in most cases comprising two or more combined 
sites, such as Sheoli, Kashipur, Baghpur and Kakupur. The 
population is almost wholly agricultural, and according to the 
census returns nearly 68 per cent, of the people were directly 
dependent on cultivation, and about 7 per cent, on general 
labour, the only industry of any importance being cotton- 
weaving. 

Means of communication are very fair. Through the east 
runs the metre-gauge line to Parrukhabad, with stations at 
Chaubepur and Sheorajpur, and the south-west corner is traversed 
by the East Indian Eailway, on which there is a station at Ehau- 
pur. The grand trunk road closely follows the course of the 
former, and there is a network of unmetalled roads, most of which 
concentrate on Sheoli, whither they lead from Saehendi, Kalyan- 
pur and Bithur in the Cawnpore tahsil, from Eura and Tigain 
in Akbarpur and from Mangalpux Easnlabad and Sheorajpur 
For the femea over the Gauiges reference may be made to Uie 
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appendix, where also will be found lists of the maikets, fairs, 
schools and post-offices of the tahsll. 

Like Bilhaur to the north, Sheorajpnr is divided physically 
into several different and clearly distinct tracts. There is the 
usual strip of alluvial land along the Ganges, comprising 21 
mahcds, in many of which the culturahle area is very small, 
the soil for the most part being barren sand ; they were last 
inspected in 1903, and were assessed at Es. 669. The high 
bank is of much the same character as in Bilhaur, having a hard 
eandy soil, few facilities for irrigation and an undulating surface 
broken by many ravines. Here and there are to he found level 
plots with a fairly fertile soil reaching to the very edge of the 
cliff and fully cultivated, and these form extensions of the 
upland loam tract which stretches inland for a considerable 
distance. - Through the western portion of this belt flows the 
Non, which has its origin in the swamps on the southern 
borders of Bilhaur. At first a mere brook, with a very 
tortuous and ill-defined course, it gradually gains in importance, 
and after crossing the grand trank road has a marked influence on 
the land in its vicinity, having wide expanses of sand on either 
bank, the surface being very undulating and cut up by ravines ; 
the latter increasing in^ length and depth as it approaches its 
junction with the Ganges in the extreme north of talisil Cawnpore. 
In the upper portion of its course the land lies low and is full of 
swamps, the soil being a stiff clay and often impregnated with 
reh, from which the river derive its name. This swampy clay 
embraces the north central area of the tahsil and merges 
gradually into a mixture of loam and usar, with nce-beariug 
depressions in several places the ti’act, which extends to the 
southern boundary, being identical in appearance to that in 
Bilhaur, It is travel sed by the nver Pandu, which has a well- 
defined chamiel and exercises little influence on the land in its 
neighbourhood, although the soil becomes somewhat more eandy 
towards the Cawnpiore border. The country to the west of the 
Panduis drained by a streamlet known as the Laukiha, which joins 
the former river in Cawnpore, but it is of little importance and is 
always dry in tiie cold weather The south- west portion of the 
tflhflil liee in file valley of tito Kind, which touches the boundary 
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for a few miles in two places, sepiis atiiig Shooiajpuv from 
Derapur and Akbarpur. Tins is a laige stream with a deep 
ehatioel, and as the soil along its course is soft and sandy, the 
banks arc genorally undulating and biokeu l)\ small ravines. 
The liver is joined iicai the extreme south-wcsiei ii comer of the 
tahsil by a tributary called the Supa, which cariics down the 
diamage from the interior during the rains, having its oiigin m the 
swampy depression near Nonaii Eahadurpur. The soil of the 
Eind valley is of tiie usual charaeteiistie variety, being a light 
leddish loam with a considerable admixtuie of sand and prac- 
tically free from usar ; it is naturally fertile, though iiifeiior to 
the upland loam of the eastern villages. 

On the whole tho tahsil is better than Ihlhaur, and the 
amount of tisco-, though laigc, la much less than m the countiy 
to the noith. At the sottlomont of 1840 the aica uncloi 
tillage waa S7,25S aci-es, and thirty years lator it had useri to 
94,663 01 55 05 per cent, of tho whole. It aubscqucntly e.xhibited 
a marked dccliiio, tho nadir being reached in 1890-97 vhon 
only 82j0ll acres were cultivatc'd, while in the ten yeais 
ending in 1901-02 the annual average was 87,389. Already 
however an improvement was visible, and in the following Jive 
years the average aica under tho pdough was 91,007 acros or 
53-28 per cent., and this would have been consideiably highei 
but for the relapse to 88,089 acres in 1905-00. Tho barren area 
is remaikably large, amounting to 52,000 acres or 30 22 per 
cent, of the entire tahsil, though from this should be deducted 
the 5,875 acres under water and 7,208 occupied by sites, roads, 
railways and the like. The rcuiaindor of the area, 28,302 acres 
in all, is desoiibed as eulturable, though it is prol'able that the 
land still available for profitable tillage represents but a small 
proportion of this amount: the figure includes 7,908 acres of 
gloves and 3,460 acres of current fallow- 

In the matter of iirigation Sheorajpui is as well provided 
as any part of the district, and a groat improvomont has been 
effected m this respect by the development of the canal system. 
The land between the Gauges and tho Non hasinatonally benefited 
ly the extenfl on of the Shooraj^nr distn utary and the shorter 
channel known as the Dubiana. Between tho Ivon and the 
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Pandu flows tho Cawnpore biancK caoal, gtvmg off tbe Madliopar, 
Taktaulij light and left Kanjitput and the Kalyanpur distri- 
butaries ; while the dodb of the Pandu and Kind is supi>lied by 
the Eaiisua distributary of the Etawah branch and its supple- 
mentary channel the SheolL On an average 50-77 per cent, of 
the cultivated area is watered, and out of 16,552 acres 3d, 815 or 
71*79 per cent, are irrigated from canals, 9pS3 acres from -wells 
and 2,655 from tanks and other sources. There are some 1,300 
biick wells, of the usual half-masonry type, and the number baa 
largely increased since 1870; but at the same time it would 
appear that wells have been supplanted to a considerable extent 
by the canals 

If the actual area under cultivation shows a decline, there 
has been a very marked increase nl another direction, the area 
beaiing two crops in the year having risen from 13,032 acres 
in 1870 to a present average of 27^396, or no less than 29 '8 8 
per cent, of the net aiea tilled, this being by far the highest 
proportion in the district. It has involved a notable expansion 
of the kharif harvest, which now averages 58,869 as against 
56,697 acres sown for the rtihi. In either case the fluctuations 
ai'o great, and the relative position depends largely on the charac- 
ter of the season. In the quality of the crops grown the 
tahail compares favourably witii the rest of the district, and a 
decided improvement has been achieved of late. IV heat now- 
averages 28 05 per cent, of the rahi area, while mixed with gram 
or barley it makes up an additional 17‘69 per cent. Barley, 
alone or mixed with gram, occupies 46*06 and gram by itself 3-65 
per cent. There are some 660 acres under poppy, a large 
amount of garden crops and potatoes and a little tobacco. In 
the hhanf the usual combination of jua/r and arkar takes up 
3S-S3, cotton and arhir 14*2 and lajra and arhar 3*54 per cent. 
Among the chief staples is maize, which has grown in popularity 
to a surprising extent and now accounts for 23*76 per cent, of 
the Idt/mf, and other staples include rice with 9*91, sugarcane 
with 8-82 and indigo with 7*14 per cent. The last still survives 
with greater peitinacity than in other parts of the district, hut 
the dechna in the last few years has been very marked tho 
average for fi\e years is 4 206 but the flgirre in 1906-0? the 
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last year, was only 2,761 acies. The loss has been, immense, 
for the crop was very profitable and the samindars sunk large 
sums in vats and factories • some idea of its former importance 
may be gained from the fact that as late as 1891-92 the area was 
no less than 18,286 acres, or more than one-fourth of the entire 
Jeharif. 

At the recent settlement the area included in holdings was 
96,366 acres, and of this 60,154 or 62-4 per cent, wore in the 
hands of occupancy tenants, the figme having remained piac- 
tieally unchanged for thiity yeais. Proprietors cultivated 12‘9 
and tenants-at-will 21‘2, while the remaining 3'5 per cent, vas 
rent-free. Simple cash rates are the almost invariable rule, and 
the average rental is Ea. 6‘23 per acre, the highest in the district : 
that of tenants-at-will beiilg no less than Es. 7*35, while for 
occupancy lands it is Rs. 5*84. The rise has been very great, as 
in 1870 ordinary tenants paid bubEs. 5*07 and privileged tenants 
Es. 6*02. There is a considerable difference in the lates paid by 
the various castes of cultivators, for Kachhis, who hold about 
3 per cent, of the tenant area, pay as much as Es. 8*71 j Kurmis 
and Chamars, with 5 5 and 4*9 per cent., respectively, pay 
Es. 7*25 and Rs. 7-05 ; while Rajputs pay no moie than an average 
of Es. 5*82 on 16'4 per cent. On the other hand the dominant 
factor is the quality of the land, the higher castes generally holding 
the better fields. Brahmans cnltivate 31*5 per cent, of the area 
and pay Es, 6*58 ; while Ahirs, who have 13*5 per cent., pay only 
Es, 5*49 : and similarly the respective rents of Lodha and 
Gadariyas, whose cultivation amounts to 6*2 and 5*9 pier cent, 
the whole, are Es. 5 81 and Es. 5*18. 

The revenue demand of the tahsil at successive settlements 
is shown in the appendix Excluding the alluvial lands, there 
are now 848 mahals, of which 466 aie joint mmindarif 264 are 
owned by single proprietors, 71 are perfect and 47 imperfect 
pattidm-i. The history of Sheorajpur is jiractieally the history 
of the Chandels, which need not be here repeated ; and apart 
flora them the only old landowneis were the Dube Chaudhris 
of Bithur and the Kurmis of the north-west, who derived their 
title from the Sheoiajpur Raja. The hereditary zamindars 
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had lost more than half their ancestral property by 1870, and 
since that date much of the remainder has been lost to the 
Chandels, vrhoee only large properties are Onha and Haivatpur, 
while even the latter is now a religious tnist m the hands of 
Brahmans. Kurmis have gained considerably, but the increase in 
thoir estates is small in comparison o'lth that of the Brahmans, 
who are now the chief proprietors of the tahsil. 


BIKANDRA, Tohsil Bhognipue. 

An old town standing m 26° 22' N. and 79° 37' E., on the 
Mughal road in the north-west of the tahsil, at a distance of forty- 
five miles from Cawnpore and about seventeen miles from PuMi- 
rayan. Branch roadelead to Rasdban and Derapur on the east, to 
Bijamau ferry on tho Jumna on the south-west and to Maugal- 
pur, Easulabad and Bilhaar on the north-oast. The place is 
said to have been founded by Sikandar Lodi, though nothing is 
known of its history beyond the fact that it supplanted Bilaspur, 
an old village on the Jumna, as the capital of a pargana which 
remained in existence till 1S61. From 1S04 to l810 the tract 
was the jagir of the heirs of Himmafc Bahadur Goshain, as 
already narrated in the history of the district. In old days 
tho town was of some importance owing to its position on the 
main road, but the market now is of purely local sigui- 
ficaneo, Theie is an old Mughal eurai here, and numerous 
remains of tombs and buildings testify to the former prosperity 
of the place. The population in 1847 numbeied 3,484, but this 
had fallen to 2,952 by 1872, partly as tho result of the destruction 
by an incendiary fire of a large portion of the town in 1861 
By 1881 the total had further declined to 2,100, and this led to 
the withdiawal of Act XX of 1856 which had been in force since 
1801 while in 1891 the mimher of inhabitants was only 
1 947 The last census however witnessed a marked improvement, 
tho total rising to 2,667, including 743 Musalmana and many 


Tho place possesses a police station, a post-ofuee, a cattle- 
pound and an upper primary school; markets aro held m the 
baair twice a week. Tho rovonuc TTuau a of Sik&ndra is / 
aorta m extent of winch about 1 51o an inder culti at on 
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iriigation is obtained from, tho Sikandra, Salahia and llasdian 
distiilmtaries of tho Bhoguipur canal, and on the first-named 
there is an inspoetion bungalow about a milo to the south of tho 
town. The revenue demand is ils. 3,445, and is assessed on 
eight mcihals . the ljulk of the land is held hy the Gaur Eajpiits 
of Khanpur Dihval, the rest being in the possession of Jlusal- 
mans, Banias and Brahmans. 

SIRSAULj Talisil A'arwal. 

This large agiicultural village stands in 26° 16' N. and 80° 
30' E., to the south of IMaharajpur on the grand trunk road, at 
a distance of fifteen miles fiom Cawnpore. To tho east of tho 
viliagfi, but actually situated in Phiiplniar, is the Sirsaul station 
on the East Indian Railway, from which a metalled road, oonueeted 
with Maharajpur, runs to Jilarwal. The placo is noticeable 
only for its size and the mimbor of its iuhalntants, Tno area is 
no less than 4,372 acres, of which 2,705 are cultivated, irrigation 
being obtained from the recently constructed Sulihauli braiicji of 
the Haluakhada distributary. The reveuuo demand on account 
of the 23 makals is Rs, 7,247, and the proprietors aie Bais, tho 
original settlers of the village, Gautain, Gaur and Raghubansi 
Rajputs, Brahmans, Kalwars and Kayasths Tho popnlatioii was 
3,908 in 1847, but has dticlineci, falling to 3,470 in 1872, while 
it was 3,602 in 1891 and at tho last census 3,486, including 330 
Musalmans and large bodies of Bais and Brahmans. Sirsaul 
possesses a post-offico, an upper piimary school and a bazar in 
in which markets are held twice a week : tho Dasahra festival 
is the occasion for a fair of little importance. 


TARGAON, Tahs'il Ghatamptjb 
A large but purely agricultural village standing in the 
extreme north of the pargana, in 26° 16' K. and 80° 8' E., at a 
distance of twenty -two miles south-west from Cawnpmro and nine 
miles north from the tahsil headquarters. Along tho western 
boundary flows tho Hon river and to tho cast is the Ghatampnr 
branch canal, which here gives off the Bhadras and Tilsanda 
dietnbntanee The village lands are 3 490 acres in extent some 
2,300 acres being under cultivation and aro assessed at 
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Rs. 4,500. They are held in co-parcenary tenure by Ghandela^ 
Sengars and Brahmans. The population at the last census was 
2j367; of whom 58 were Musalmans, fully one-fourth of the 
inhabitants being Chandels. 


TILSAHRI, Tahsd Naswal. 

The adjoining sites of Tileahri Buzurg and Tilsahri Khurd 
stand on the unnibtaUed road from Isarwal to Chakeri stationj 
in 26° 19^ N. and 80° 25' E., at a distance of seven miles north 
from the tahsil headquarters. They contained in 1901 a popu- 
lation of 2jG75 persons, of whom 97 weie Musalmans, the 
inhabitants of Tilsahri Khurd alone numbeiing 2,030. The 
place is purely agricultural, hut possesses a small bazar in which 
markets are held twice a week, as well as an upper primary 
school. A small fair takes ptlaee dunug the month of Chait in 
honour of Kanda Devi. Tilsahri Khurd has an area of 1,582 
acres, is assessed at Es, 3,200 and is owned partly by Gautaia 
Rajputs and partly by Kalwars. Tilsabri Buzurg, in spite of its 
name, is a smaller village some 1,240 acres in extent and, like 
the other, is an old Gautam property. 
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Table III — Vital Statistics, 
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Table IV . — Deaths according to cause. 
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Table 'VI..— Area in acres under the principal crops, Tahsil Akbarpwr. 
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1 

f) 



Bhognipiir 

1 

2 

10 



Masaaagar 

1 

1 

0 


a 

SikaaSra 

1 

1 

12 



Derapur 

1 

2 

13 j 

*ri, 


Mangftlput 

i 

1 

^ i 


j 

STarwal 

1 

3 

13 ! 


3 

Mfthar.ijpur 

1 

2 

9 



Sarb ... 

1 

1 

b 



Sbeorajper 

1 

2 

16 

C«f 


Sbeoli 

1 

1 

9 



Ghatampm' 

•a 

» 

10 



Sajeti 

1 

I , 

6 



Civil Eeserve 

B 

21 

93 



Amoi Fohee 

3 

29 

223 




ToUl 

ol 

110 

332 

1-^ 

3 
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SKVUl 


Cuwn-jm's DistTict. 



LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1^07. 



O 

1 



Narai; oE loh'iul 

1 

Cltt<is. 

Alftnageuient, 


CUriist CUiuch CyJkgi'. 

College 

S D (L 


Agricultural C'lllegc 

TeclmwJtl College 

OovcrnuiouL 

... 

Chriat CUuriih Culiu- 

High School 

S P Q. 

»ri 

gmts' 



Disfuit S< hwl 

Ditto 

District Hoard 


B. i’. O- 54«rt!on Si'huol 

Anglii-vor n a o «1 a r 
MiJillo. 

s r (i 

... 

A. M. t'l’iitiul Bcliool 

Ditto 

Araericin Mission 


i’liiitht Tirtlti X»lh 

Ditto 

I'riiato 

a s 

LtU BUgu Prajiinl 

Ditto 

Ditto 

«* 1 

Cawnpisii’ €oiomi‘rci.il 

Ditto 

Local Committee 

>>« 

School. 




Ps-tvMkti School 

'focliBioal ... 

Cone L tor 


Solr 

Middle Voinacalii ... 

Private- aided 

*f « 

Hiioln lafanta'SchooI 

Anglo .vornacular 

Local Committee 

f* 

A. M. 0 iris' School 

Anglo-v u r u a c u 1 a j- 
MidiUe 

American MissioD,,, 

S, P. il. Otpiuiaagr 

Ditto 

S V. D 

. 

HireIu Jubilee Clhls’ 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Sohooi 




Mary A. Morriuiitn 

Ditto 

Atuoi'kan Mission 

SciunA. 




llianch (School ... 

' VornacuUr Piiuoaiy 

Municipal 


HivaltoU 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

... 

ShuiihljoBfi ... 

I Ditto 

Ditto 


Hsu glia ra 

Ditto 

Ditto 

■ *« 

Boianganj 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Coiooclgauj 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Sadr Hsxnr <«. 

Ditto . , 

Ditto 

eT 

Permit 

Ditto 

Ditto 


H't'ipurw(t 

[ Ditto 

Ditto * 


Aau'argdJij 

Ditto 

Ditto 


DauUtganj 

Ditto 

Ditto 


tSjghia MaairiLiii >« 

J Ditto 

Ditto 


KsirsnflaH 

Ditto 

Ditto 

■ M 

StMBtau 

‘ DUto 

D-lto 

w* 



APPEi,DlX 


LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1907— 


II,— Disteiot, 


Looahlv. 


Ciaii of Sciiool, 


Avuiag-L 

attend- 








(j VjIi>o e B s lot. 


LIST OF SCHOOLS, I'^OT'— 


II — DiSTitlCt ^(eonltmied). 


Tail til 

Locality 

f' 

/ Baelilin.a 

Kiinjii 

Bjkotlii 

It.iliiropni BiMllian 
Kasulpur Dnani'ij.J.ti 
Dhaufaki.i 

B ilia u 1 

Kbajuii 

(CuKcZliS- ^ 

ILt t)ioi 

ed) 

Halumpii' Kkiimpuj 

Uawiida 

jBIi iraai iw 

Bm'ipar 

Mil /a pur LalrntJ.i 

\ 

■ Dlialrtirtii. . 


Clas,"; of Scliyoi 


Lohci FrLiiaiy 

D)t ! n 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Laivoi Fiiiii.i’y AuiC'! 
Dif ct> 

Djtl 0 
Ditto 
Dit to 
Ditto 
Di( to 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Fni' hwyau 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Bliogaipur 


Aairo<IL,t 
Kasdh.m 
Muhan.igar,., 
Siltaud' i .. 
B.iratir 
Akorlir 
Kajpnr 
Ivaudlii 
G.trg&oti 
Diiiiri K»’an 
, Ktwi ti ly lu . 
KlllVajt PJj-ul 

Dcovahat .. 
NigoLi 

I i^'aias^ „ 

I Shalijaliiicnjiii] 

KaoUhg.^on .. 

! Mtsndora 
i Bhul 

( AuuiSori 
Naiibatpai „ 
Baianli 
HarbiMpiir 
Jaiisaljiur „ 


WidJlo Vormit ulir 
.. Li'n' 1.1 Fjiijj'iiy ,, 

Lmtoi i’jiiiisiy Aidiil, 

(LiD’. 

.. Upper Piimuiy 
. Ditto 

... Ditto 

Ditto 

LoftCi i'liniiiiy 

Ditto ,, 

Ditto 
Ditto 
... Ditto 

Ditto 
... D.iio 

.. Lower Puin try Aidi'il 

... DiUo 

Ditto 
. Di i to 

D, t to 
Ditto 
. . i Ditto 

... Ditto 

... , Ditto 

... iLtto 

... Ditto 

... , Ditto 

. Ditto 


' 

Cawnpo I e 


Btthnr 

Hawatigunj 

MasiWiuipur,,. 

Wsubistn. 

Saoliondi 

Majfwwaa 

Mandb iiu , 

£ntli«r* 

Kstharm 


Upper rrimary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

D tto 
P tto 



A1 PENDIS 


XXX 


LIST OF SCHOOLS, 190T--‘(conUnued) 
II -“Disteict ~{cotiii/tiied ) 


Locality 


Class of School. 


Uppev Primary 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 

Lower Primary Ak 
O itls* 

Ditto 

Low'ei Piimary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Di tto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lowei Piiraaiy, Aided 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 






3 t 3 SlX 


tcmnpo e Dibi/’iet 


LIST OF SCHOOLS, mT—UontimedX 


T*]i8iI 


Do rapu r 
(COACIUJ- 
id). 


NH,nvai 


SheoTajpni 


luciJity, 


,! Palhnapnr .. 

j Sabalpw . . 

Bhandeituia 
1 Lachbmaiipur riliiJc 
Jeadaoiau .« 

Iniw'a 

Xar 

,1 Msl^itoa 
S Jasapui 
Garina 
bepntli » 

Matig-ta. 

Rani pur Faqiian 
I Kamalfwr 
JLtto 

I, I Kl< iapttf Dilwal 


Clisb of SlIiopI 


Low«i Piimuiy, AittctI 
Ditti* 
i I'itto 

! Ditto 

j Oiitu 

I Hutu 

I Ditto 

j Hilto 

Ditto 

Ditto . . 

I I'llUi 

j Ditto -< 

' Ditto 

; i>vtto ,1. 

j LoHOr I’liniavy Aitleil,<.!)vl''' 

I Ditto 


Knrwul 

1 

1 Middle Viiuiseiilfu' .» 

Do. 

• ' J 

1 Lowei Dll mil ry 

Do 

I 

1 

^ Dniur Primary Aided, Uii Ih’ 

Sarb 

• M ^ 

Upper Piimary 

Karbigwau,,, 

1 

»t* 1 

Ditto 

1 H'rliar 

i 

j 

1 Ditto 

TilsaluJ 


‘ Ditto 

Harcbnnd Klioa 

! 

Ditto 

j Su'aaul 

«.» 1 

Ditto ... 

1 S ikatliia ... 

•* 1 

Ditto 

R.ili ISbogipor 

' 1 

Ditto 

lUnj ffuliii 

J 

LoiiC!' Drjwaiy 

1 ] Mabftraipiij 

1 

Ditto 

J ! iJfdjafgark . 

'' I 

Ditto 

Klilgjoa 

1 

Ditt 0 

1 Amaur 

-- i 

Ditto 

Gopalgor 

J 

Ditto 

Du singbpui 

, 1 

Ditto 

Korui 

! 

lbt('> 

Palbopur , 

1 

1 

Ditto 

Maluiagnon 

\ 

««• 

Ditto 

Hatliifr.ton „ 

■■ I 

Di t ( (i 

, K’lndauU 

t 

•* 1 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1 

I.OM er Pfimavy Ajdrd, t;ir]a’ 

S/Jeitip«r 


LOiver Driutavy Aided 

Rawaipnr 


Ditto 

Kluijvuili 

1 

«« t 

Ditto . j 

Binjari 

ff i 

Ditto 1 

Bosar 

1 

Ditto 

f Sheorijpur .. 

' 

Middle Vernsi uUr 

I D-itto 

1 

»•« 1 

Lower Prunary — 

] Ditto 

1 

to%-fr Pf'in rj A iloJ, 
GrD 






Loi'i.U'y 


C1.1S9 of Stliool 


ShLoli 

• •A 

Dppol Primaiy 

44 . f 

1>0. 

»•» 

Lower riiuiarv, , 

Kuhipur 

»■ k 

Ditto 

d 

4 * ( j 

Ditto 


ITppor Primtiy 

‘ 

Gaui) Bhagwanipui' 

«»* 

Ditto 


Ditto 

««• 

Lowei Fninarv 

Aiiled^ t 



G.i Ib*. 


Non.iri BaUadui p«i 

««* 

Ditto 

■ as 

Ditto 

> * » 

Upper Pnmaiy 

«i* 4 

S litre j 


Ditto 

a* 4 

Niffoli 

, ^ 

Ditto 

««• «- 

Kilcnpur 


Uppci Piimavy 


Itaghpiii 


Ditto 


CbiulwiHii 


Ditto 

4a * 

Jlliibhar 

• ■ 

Ditto 

€ 

44R f 

fialiwlia 


Ditto 

« 4 

Hathka 


Ditto 

44 * k. 

Ant llaipai pni 

, 

Ditto 

• j * 

Maltha .. 


Ditto 


Dtthpnflgar 


Lower Primary 

«•« 

Bumn.iii 


Ditto 

*4 4 

Miiatah 


Ditto 


Lilpuv 

*< 

Ditto 

**> ^ 

Pacliaur 


Ditto 

«4» 

Dairi S uvat 

• #a 

Ditto 

»*« 

Gian Ahhaipur 

• ** 

[ Ditto 


Itidban 

,«* 

1 Loner Pi j mar y Aided, , 4 . 

Kakannau 

«4 4 

Ditto 

4li <1 

Hindapur 

4 

Ditto 


Uautapar 

1 

Ditto 


Rispur 


Ditto 

• ** 

Gill, tain pur 

*44 

Middle Vomacular 


Ditto ... 

• «f 

Lower Pninary 

««* 

Patam 


Upper Pnmary 

**• 

Ditto 

* . 

Lower rniaftry, Q-irh' ,, 

1 ilsanda 

*# 

Upper Prnaaiy 

4ft 

Rar Pahewa 

« r* 

Ditto 


iibadrai 


Ditto 

* 

Ditto 


Lower Primary 

Aided, 



Gills'. 


pidn Lalpur 

•r4« 

Ditto 


Ditto 

mk* 

Upper Pfimaiy 

«»• 

Itaira 

*«• 

Lower Primary 

44« 

Girei 


Ditto 

Vftft 

Piiraa 


Ditto 

•44 

JiTandana „ 


Ditto 

4ft» 

Hiitei 

■ «* 

Ditto 


feliangiiahad 

«*4t 1 

Ditto 

► * 

Hanpul 

1 

■ 4 4 ^ 

Ditto 

M# 

Ksinan 


Ditto 


Pat.il>l!0’a 

.1. ■ 

Ditto 


BaUiipir.i ... 

-.r- 

Ditto 

4 .. 





{ Viy 1 0 f‘ D% f f 


LIST OF SCHOOLS, nQl—{,'i>neludpd ) 


II — l)f=T!ticu'— (lonolntied ) 


Talisjl. 


Loc lily 


Class of Sihuol, 


/ 


Gliatampnr [ 
(coticliid- ■; 
ed). 1 




K.atln 

Giijela 

Asdhani 

Koliroi 

Bvia Daulafcput 
Behta 
Clianwar 
Bu'auli 
Harbagpiir .. 


Lo^vi'i Pninaiy 
Ditti) 

Lowo! Pi imary. Allied 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 



APPra IK 




liOADS, 1907 


A — l^iL0'H^^iATJ 

(:) Or iiitl Tiuiik Uouil r.iieiittii to Prsliaw n 
(li) Coupon: to.iliinsi inii iSiiitjui .. 

(ill' C.UMipuii’ to U.mm I'll!!’ mil S.uiproi 

(iv) U iilW'iy Ifedcr, Pijktii ly.ui 

(v) Hailiv ly feeder, L ilpiu 

(vi) H'ulw ly loeder, Paiiki 
(lii) Bailnay foedor, Oiiolcen 

Total 

li — L ocal. 


T — Fti ii-clais ro(zdt, mrlalled, hridged and drninsd 
throuqhont 

(i) Gland Trunk Road, loop Ime 

(ii) Oiivinjiore Ciinloniuent fo .rauni'in nud Siddlinitli 
(in) t'lMupure to iJiilmr 

(h') Uiiii il ro.id 
(i) Oi pUauage mud 
(vj) Kulyanpui to lUtlnir 
(vii) iJitlaii lj.i2.li to railway station 
^vui) Nmwal to Subuiil , 

(imJ Aklnipui to li.irah 
(ic) Akbtrimr to Mati 

(xi) Akbirpm to liui i 

(xii) Duiapur to Rui'a 

Total 

II.A — BiLond-cla'is j-oadv, -uiftitd/aUed, lr%dijad aaid drained 
tliroiiifliovl 

(i) Hhannti to Bhirascn and Bliatipur 
(uj Kania to Saiwaii Klioia 

(in) lim all Till ip;e load .. ... , 

(iv) Puklirayiiu to Gam , , 

(v) Jjliogaipiir to Aiiirodlia 

(m) C’hiinia to Amrodlia .. ,. ... , 

(Till) Jhm]hak to ii'isnlaliad 
(fhi) Malniiajpui tolirijafgarli 
(ik) Karbigwan to Bindki 

Total 


II, B —Second class roads, n/imetalted inrhally iridged and 
drained. 


(i) Kalyanpur to Panid . 

(ij) Slieoli to Ssehriuli uiid Riailla ... 

(ill) Raipur to Sai wan Khoiu ... 

(iv) Old Mus;lial Ruad, K(ll^^ to Bhognipur and Agi.i 

(v) JlasTilab'id to Itlakvinpui ... ... 

(vi) ykatanipitr to Sarli Mid B-ilumpur 

(vii) Maliarajpur to iRpaptir and Niirnial 

{vjii} jPnrwiniii to Karbigwan and Narwal ,,, 
()\) Jajmau to Grand Trunk Road 


— 



Mills 

Pur. 

ni 

3 

4 1 

0 58 

3b 

7 7 

0 

0 43 

0 

1 57 

0 

2 27 

0 

3 38 

118 

0 42 

9 

6 43 

2 

2 09 

3 

a 

V 

»> 

1'9 

1 

2 

7 

7 35 

0 

1-13 

6 

77 

3 

3 24 

8 

1 

S 

0 

10 

0 

68 

3 84 

6 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

4 

1 

6 

2 

0 

3 

0 

10 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

36 

3 

' 4, 

0 

' 3M 

4 

' 0 

{) 

' 40 

0 

1 22 

0 

1 

0-32 


0 

8 

2 

2 

0 

162 

6 S3 


Total 




XX\l 


G iWA/y> fi D sli ict 


i;OAI>S, 


chared, pnrUctlly hiiiffed and Ar^i'isd, 

()) Mughal Pioad (vide II B. iv) 

(ii) GliJiUmpuc to Akbaipur, Dcrapur atil Eranali 

(lii) Derapni to Kandhi .. ■■ •" 

(iv) BKognipui to Akoihi and Bibapui' 

(v) Musanagai fo tiijaer ami Saiwali. KJiUi'a ••• ••• 

(vi) Akbiip'U' to Basuhajj 

(t») .Thm]U.ik to Bijatoa* ... 

(viij) Borjpi!!' to SifcanJra 
(ixj Nanauaau to .. 

(.x) liitUui to Ra'^ulabod and B'dbttaH 

(si) Sheoli to Kalyanpui (ttsrfe Vx i) ... 

(xii) Sheoli to Sai.ii G*t)g... 

{nil) Saoltoudi to Bidhuu ... ... ... 

(xxv) Bxmi (Jailiu to JJanval and Najafgaili 
(xv) Salempux to Jajuiaii . . ... >•• 

(svj) H’aivi'al to TJwaripur 
(xvii) Ahirwan to Nxcayanpnr ... 

Total 

VI ~~'Sixt‘h'Clati road*, elwed oalif. 

(i) Slieolz to Kalyxn pur (vide V \)) 

(n) ShooU to Tigazn 
(Hi) Akbarpitr to Nigoht ... 

(iv) Berapur to ICsndlti ... ... 

(rj Eura to EasuUbxd 

(rt) Sasuixbad to Loiiraman .. 

ivii) Baaunra to Phspbaiid 

(vjii) Absaria to Aurangabad ... 

(is) BudUaali to Istnailnagar ... 

(x) Boovahat to Gauiti „ 

(ti) OhapargUaU to Kalpi 
(xji) Cliaparghata to Fakbrayaa 
(sin) Amrodha to Absaria 

(xiv) Ftikhrayaa to G.ijuer 

(xv) P tilth rayaa to Kusdltaa ... 

(svi) fesdltaa to Rajpur .. 

(xvji) Kltanpar to Sxi'gaoa , . 

(xviiij Sargaon to Etawfili boundary 

(sis) Dcrapup to Sltbrnara ... 

(xx) Musanagar to Mohana 
(sxi) Mxkraadpar to St-raraaian 
<xKii) iSnaagas to Buipal and Aianuli ... 

(ssiiij EAmpar to Bartpal and Kora 
(xxiv) Baripil to Bliadoona . 

(xiv) Patara to Benda and Akbarpur Birbal 
(jxvij Sari to Kora ... ... 

(xsvii) Baxai GarUu to Majliatraa 
(sxvjii) NiiJ'wal to Para 
(xxlx) Purwarair to Nft3afgftrk 
(xsx) Sapalii to Harbaspar 
(sixj) jiawatpuF to Maswanpne 
(xixxi) Makanpur to Araul and Ankin 
(zzxih Makanpur to TKatliis- 
(isxiv) Btlhaur to Tirwa ^ 


**k 

*** 


Total 



APPDJffEU’? 
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FEEKIES, 1907, 


' Feiry. 

Tilhgc. 

Tab ail. 

Manageuient 

In. 

coma. 

Uakin 

Haaapli 

Bilbaur 

District Board 

Ba 

1,076 

450 

Sajefci Badsliali- 

Saliiapar ,, 

I>o 

Do 

1 

iNaaaman 

Nanaman 

Do. 

Do, 

1 200 

■ Alibarput Saiag 

Akbiipui Samg 

Do 

Do 

835 

ISarayan Eadban 

Saiai Gang 

Sbeoiaji.ur 

Do 

1,450 

Bindo ilata 

Aiwa . 

Do. 

Do 

900 

iBithur Patfcapur 

Bitluir Kalan 

Cavtnpoic , 

Do 

1,801) 

Rautapnr Biqai- 

,Nawabgan] 

Du, 

Do 

125 

Permit^ 

CawnpoM’ 

: D(i. 

Do. 

. 2,700 

Jajmiu 

Jajniau 

! Do 

Do 

250 

Dlirund 

Dbonri 

iKai'w'il 

Do. 

20 

Nnsiifgarh 

Bipoti 

Du 

Do. 

350 

OomAJlpui 

Domaiipui' 

1 Do, 

Do. 

1 

130 

Biksti 

Bhiti Bikiu 

^Shcoiajpur., 

Do 

35 

Tikia 

Tikra . I 

IC.iwnpoie 

Bo. 

156 

Patelipiii 

jPatolipur . ' 

’ Do 

Do, 

85 

Kundanli 

Kundauh i 

iN'mwiil 

Do, 

34 

bi.cUauU ■(. 

SkU.uiIi 

Do 

D .. 

48C 

Nawada Ujftgar ^ 

Nftwftdi Ujagar , 

IXi 

Du 

M 

MahrauU ... 

Mall ran li 

Do, j 

Do 

200 

Naugawan 

HareliandKbQra . 

■ Do 1 

Do. 

7.6 

Cbirli 

Cbirla „ I 

Do 

Do 

46 

PauLar 

Panbar 

Do 

Do, 

24 

liaaiel , , 

Hingopnr 

CliW lipoi 0 , 

Do. 

1,960 

Sirsi 

Deoaav * 

Narwal 

Do. 

16 

Biramglipui’ 

Sirs High pur 

Do 

Dx 

36 

Mnlkhaupur 

iMitlklianpur 

Do. 

Do. . 1 

16 

Qdpalpiir 

Akbarpm Barwi 

■ Hirbar 

D*. 

Do 

t rt 

lAkbaipur Baini 

Do 

Do , : 

65 

aralghat 

Makanpnr „ 

Bilbam 

Do 

So 

atbmabla 

Bilhnui 

Do. 

Do. 

1,400 

jrandana 

[ 

Tilsanda 

Gbubiirapur 

Do 

8 

Gauri Maiiann ... 

Gann 

Do. .. 

Do 

'1 

Deiapur 

iDerapur 

Di'iapni 

I)>. 

; 2(>G 

IndrukU 

|Sarg!ii>n Kknid . 

Do 

Du 

20 

Biliar 

iKninWii 

Akbirpur , 

Du 

i 

35 

. itamau 

Mabethpur 

Bhoguipm-,. 

Diaii’iot BOOid 

1 

Raipur 

BicbbanU 

Do 

.TaUun. 

Do. 

1 

Khargoi 

Bijamaa 

Do, 

Do. 

• 

Sareui 

Bahtnai 

Do. . 

Do 

. 

Pal 

Bajbera 

1)0 .. 

Do 

*• 

iemra She Itbipur 

Damanpu 

Do 

Do 









XXXVlll 


C w^ic f D ftric, 


FJSEEIBS — f condwUd ). 


Bivcr. 


Feiry, 

Villa jfi’ 

TaJiBiI 

t 

Managerocnt. 

Dalielkhand 

STibii 

Bhf'gn ip'll- , 

Disci let Boftul 

J.tUuii 

KliiittaU 

Kiartola ,, 

Do 

Djsiricf Boin! 

Kavlidn 

DiwJir 

Do 

District Bowd, 
Jahuii! 

Sfainttpur „ 

Timrjnra 

Do. . 

Do. 

Hirapai- 

Cbiiiiva 

D.i 

Do. 

Edlpj CpoDtroa 

bi'ufi?e) . 

Pii.iil.if'pnt 

ijo 

Pulta. Worh-^ 

? fop (i-fisit ni 

Tan lljiaa 

Rn$u!pui Bhilai 

Do 

D --tni't. Hiftrd 
Jai.ll'Il 

GiiLii.li 

Sftlarpur 

Do 

Do 

neorahat! 

{looMiiat „ 

Do 

DiiVifc 

Ahraxih 

^hiaoli 

I)<i 

On. 

Ejinlirauh 

Batnhiftiil! 

D./. , 

Do, . 

Blianh 

Garahtha 

UHiiiimiiiui' 

OiMtnci Board. 

Sikiorlu 

Har^auli 

Do .. iDl j{ I'ici Buai d 

1 JJaiiiii pur. 

Hatwipni* 

Rsiuptu ,, 

Du 

I'lihlu' \V.irh„ 

Dopanmout, 


i 




APPENDIX 


XxxiX 


POST OPPICBS, 1907. 


Local it j. 


Class of ofSco 

lOrc „ 


Held Office. 

poio Anwaiganj 


Sub Office 

loie Cttutoninout 

1 1 r 

Ditto 

lore Chauk 


Ditto 

lore West i,. 


Ditto, 

1010 Collectorganj 

<*« 

Ditto 

lojo Elgin Mills 

stm 

Ditto 

101 e Oenciiilgiin.-^ 


Ditto. 

1010 Mall Eoad 

1 • 1 

Di tto. 

lore Man' Mills.,. 


Ditto 

lOio liitilganj . . 

, 

liitto 

lOio Nawaligaa^ 

*a 

Ditto 

ooro Sisamau . . 
lalan 

... 

Ditto 

Blanch Office 

ip«i . . 


Ditto. 

u 

la «<. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

.wan 


Ditto 

idi 


Ditto 

npur 


Ditto 

>• 


Ditto. 

» 1 

»•* 

Sub. Office. 


Ditto. 

r 


Blanch Office 

n Khera 


Ditto 

u ... 

>l>t 

Ditto. 

ir .. 


Sub Office 



ttianeh Offioo, 



Ditto 


, , 

Ditto. 

a ... 

• ■1 

Ditto 

ibad , ... 


Ditto. 



Ditto 

gs-ni 


Ditto 


Ditto. 

fi ... 

... 

Ditto 

ay4n 


Sub.Offitc. 

Ira ... 


Branch Office. 

IJX 


Ditto. 

lagar 


Ditto 


• ml 

Ditto, 

nmjujplll 

% 9 

Ditto. 

In ... 


Ditto 


• t 

Ditto 

ur 


.Sub'Officc. 

ak 


Ditto. 

X ... 

««r 

Branch Offii o 

Ipul 


Ditto 

inr Dilwal 


DP to 

^ra .. 

a 

... 

Ditto. 

Ditto- 


xl 


CawTipa e Dietrid 


POt)T OFFICES, l 007 ~(ao/iaMed), 


Tdbsil. 


^aiwal 


Loealify. 


Narwal 
Siraaul 
Barai Oirfi ii 
j Palhepur „ 
Kwbigvraii 
, llaharaj pur 
Iv’'ajafg » h 
Sai’h 


Shaoiajpur „ 


Sheorijpiir 

IJbanpur .. 

’ Chaubepur 
Baghpur 
I Glian sham pur 
1 Slicoli 
Kftkupui' .. 

' DoUpuagAr 
j ITotLiii tiahadurpar , 
1 Kashipar 
j ilaspur 
I Maltha 
Mandhana 


f 

fihatampur , j 

I 


OhatiitBpnr 
St.ieti ... 
Tjisauda 
Batara 
Padii fjHjpur 
Itarra 


1 

' (,'!aiis of oflka. 


Sub-Offioo, 

I Blanch Office. 

1 Ditto. 

I Jtittii. 

t EiUo. 

, Dit-to. 

Dittti 

I DiLti-. 

( Suh'Offiec, 

( Ditto, 

Ditto 

Branch Office. 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto, 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Sul-Offit® 

( Brsncii OiRco 
I Ditto, 

I Ditto, 

j Ditto 

Ditto. 



API ENDIX 


Xll 


MARKETS, 1907, 


Town or 7 iU»gQ ' Mmlcofe days 


Akbiirpnr 

Jjgni 1*111 w.i 
J isama EiistDglipui 
i itehijiii' Ko'ihnii 
Kaisi, „ 

(fiihliju 

ilandlUih 

ihu 'I . . 

‘'oiibfvis.i (M.utlift bbition), 
biho]! 

Hailm 

liii.di 

■Suwan Kliuia (Kannsha), 

KuparKhokUat 

BSua.in 

Hisajkpni 

JUuar AUptu ... 

OimnapiiL 
ilisanpur .. 

ICurwa Kluu'd .. 

Gtjnui 

Rilhaur (Uiliiwarganj) 
Ditto (Miittihi Ja, Kftru- 
y.m) 

Ditto (CFiIioti Baaar) , 

Awaliitganij 
Ehii , 

Katiiilpii. Dhasir’jal.n 
K idilifi IJujjurg 
Ftiilumjiur Itisdiiau . . 

Artiul 

Kakwau 
iSawadii Aofii 

Makanpar , , 

Tjhhti 

Aaila 

rtlUa 

dot ,,, , 

Kajnjri 

Den 

Putaii I’uiwa . . . 

Dftkatia 

KhtraKur-ii ... 
t)iindwa JsifiatiU 
Baedlab id »«* 

Maktaudpii!.' 

Li pur 


Sunday and Wednesday 

iJittO, 

Ditto. 

])itfco. 

Ditto. 

.Sunday and Tlnirsday. 

Ditto. 

Monday and Wednesday, 
Mond-iy and EnJay. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Tuesday md I’l'iday. 

Ditto, 

Ditto 

Tuesday and Saturday 
Ditt o. 

Ditto, 

Onto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

SiitU) 

Moudiiy, Tuesday and Friday. 

SuatUy and Wednesday. 

Ditto, 

Ditto 

Sunday, Tuesday and Friday. 
Sunday and Thursday. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Tuesday, Wodnosday and Satur- 
day 

Monday and Wednesday. 

Ditto 

Monday and Friday, 

Ditto. 

Tucsdiiy and Friday, 

Ditto. 

Xuot-diy Hiid Saturday. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Thiu aduy and Saturday , 

Ditto, 

D t 


i uVhr ya 


htU) 




Cawnpore J}i 8 trict 


ilu 


MARKHrS, im 7 ^(coditnuod). 


Talisil. 


Towa or villivKO, 


MiwUct (lays. 


BliogaipUT — {co/i- 
cltided) 


,\ Mufidnagar 
i Andmaa Haidirpuj 
Abaam ... 

Sibandtft 
Kd] ptn 

) Harhxrjnir 
'i Satti 

KluvajaPhul 
Mubaiumadpui 
J! iraai . . 

I Itasdlian 


1 

' Siii'day a«(i Wfiliicsday 

I Diiio 

I WcJiii'fsday. 

; Fiiday 

Miistky am! 'Ihuradiy, 

< Dsflff, 

' larl Fridiy. 

Uifcto 

I‘iU‘f(1(vy and Fndity 

and Wf'dnt'iJitjy, 
Tsiosiiiiy isd Sul sadly 


[^Cawupoie 


Kaiadha 

I Bidhnn 

' I'anbi Gangaginj 
; Tikra 
( B vffdodi 
1 Stiiawanpur 
i Kasiatpur 
I Udiipui 
I Dluu 
Slwbbu'i 
ICiIyaujau 
Kathiaa 
Slajhairan 

Rimajjttu 
Slieognnj CU&nrai 
Son Pachhmpni* 
Sachondi ,,, 

' Baw Si roil S 


iSuJid'iy ttiul Wt'diii 'diiy. 

1 Jiitt'j, 

, Uitl'i 

Ditfo 

.. Mi>i)(3.i.y and FruLiy. 

Tntt'i. 

, ' Jijt.fii 

, I i>tuo 

j in 5, to. 

... Mttialiy atid Wi'ilncittiBs . 
.. ' Tiiusd'iy aad Fnday 
; ijiito 

. ! iiitU). 

^ Tiiaiid !y .md S iturd it 
Uitto. 

, iTiUn. 

... Ititt-' 


Darapur 


liorapnx 
itatanpiu 
I Xonari 
Mangalpur 
I Jlijnjhak 
Mungisapur ... 

I’ldiinapur 
Bum para 
Sandulpur 
j Klianpur DiXwai 
i (jjlwapitr 
I Sii.iisoant. 
Sargaon Xtuzarg 


., j 

.1 1 int la, 

... I Intfo 

... ' SiiniUy and U'ciifi'niilij 
! Ditto 

, . l>iti It 

,, ; .Sunday and Tiun’-.j!iy 
... * liittn. 

j Mmtd ly ami Wadnrsday 
„ Motiiliiy and Friday 
... I Ditto, 

... ' Tuesday and iVidfty. 

. . i Ditto. 


Nirwal 


t Narwal 
J Tilunbri 
t Barai Gaibn 
Pimphuar 
Nil hf garb 
PalJbopur 


Ditto 

Monday and Wednrml'iy. 

l> tto 
) tto 

San^y and TJ o »(l»y 


appendix 


slm 


MARKETS, 1907— 


Town or villag-e, [ 

1 

Market days. 

Sirsaul 

Tuesday and Saturday. 

Miliaiajpnr ... 

Thursday and Saturday. 

Pah lihogipui 

Ditto. 

Harcb'ind ICheia (Nau- 
gawiin). 

Sunday and Wednesday, 

Sikitbia 

Ditto 

C hftubcpui ... 

Ditto, 

Kikupui 

} Monday and Woduesday, 

M mdli.in'i 

’ Monday and Friday 

Jigdapui 

Tuesdiy and Fiiday 

Amiti 

! Tliuvi'day and Saturday 

Maith* 

j Ditto 


Pa Lara 

Nauian^i 

DaulatpuT 

GiP&i 

'i'llsaudii 

Baripal 

Piidri Lai pur 

Raonti 

Sajuti 


. . I Ditto, 

, j Sunday and Wednesday 
Ditto 
... 1 Ditto. 

Monday ond Wednesday 
' Monday and i’l iday, 

, Tuesday and Fa day 
... Ditto. 

. Sunday and Thui sday. 





P w po 1) ct 


xliv 


FAIBS. 150T, 




' 



, 

ApprO'^I- 




J 

f 


j 

iiiiite 

Talisii. 

Losality, 


Xaino of fail , 

! Dat p, ^ 

aioiugi' 






* I 

attcnii- 






t 

anoe 

Atbarpui' . 

Qftjner 


i 

^ Ghazi Pir 


j * , . 

' I 

Iflt Santlay ns .Teth 

2O,(K10 

Bilhaur 

M.ifconpur 


) Bisttiit 

, 

J Megh StuJi Cth 
t IjOftt Tupoilay in 

iijo.msn 

Bbognip''*'^ ' 

Ettinpur 

• t* 

] Hahabii 


SJli'fj 

Cavrupoi c 


j ll.imhlii. 


' BhaiUn 

Kmir S'uli lOtJl 

Hi i'U(i 

( 

1 

SaclioniU 


I Xhtto 


, Djifo 

S.fKUl 

[ 

iiithtir 


IGtngst ArthitaK 

Ki« tik Sudi inth 

htjtyio 


Ditto 


SanliKint 

t* 

Pus Sinn 1 nil 

ID.Otm 

Cawnporo ■' 

Ditto 


.Jeth Dasahr.i 

, 

Ji'th Siidi iOth 

ft?t t 

Bazidpqr 

«« 

iSuWhuath 

■%* 

Everj Mimdiiy u' 
vSiuvi' n 

KjktfH 1 

i 

i 

Hasan pur 


Bbnli'Shwar 


1 ‘halt Ihnli (3 ‘Ik 

SJ'fiO 

1 

Julii Kalan 

... 

Birah Devi 


Cliait Siiili (Stli 

2ff,0|iU 

Derapai . , 

Banijiara 


Slicornlri 

►e* 

! Ji'J .SiicJay III I’hii* 







giiii 



Sirs, ml 


Kamilla 

4* » 

Oiiait Siiih Tih 

OOU 

\ 

pallia piir 

r* « 

Ditto 

, 

K-irtik Bfuli iSih 

71)11 

' 

Mandiana 


Ditto 


KnarSntli I'ltSi , 


I 

Kundni 


Hanuman 

,, 

Kvory 'i'noi'dty <H i 

I.tMJfl 

i 





Hiiisakh i 


Ditto 


Dangol 

• M 

XatTiieaclay m Bhadon, 

Wl 


Barai Garia 


Ghaah Den 

♦ ♦a 

Bhftdou Sudt 35rd ... | 

7fK> 


Bitliai 


Kill 

• •t 

Bhadon Badi iStli 

SOD 

i 

Pali Bhogjpur* 

Devi 


Chait Bmli ttth ... ' 

r>0f; 

1 

‘Nai'VPal 

1 

Chaii<i»npnr 


Ditto 


Bahakli Hadi 15t.h„, 

&0() 

parnnli 


Ditto 


Ohait JSfldi Kth 

&00 

1 

Tilsabn Ehurd 

Hnnda Devi 

a*t 

Ditto ' 

800 

1 

1 

Bambhi Bhitri 

Don 

*■ 

f’hait Dull 2ail .. j 

Hf)0 


Aim a (Jahangir* 

Devi Pakshtt 


Ch&it BidiSth . t 

rm 


par). 

Bhitargaon 


Kanslila 

tea 

Aghtitv Badi 7i,!i ... < 

2.000 


Bchta Sakat 


Deotliaa 


KaftJfc S«<U lUli ; 

GOO 


Ta]p«r 


Mahabir 


1st Tuesday i» Dai* | 

800 






sokii. 1 



Dhonri 

»» 

Janamaabtsoi 


Bliadon IJadi Slh . ' 

,100 

1 

Bairad.an 

» t 

Mnhabbat Shah, 

Chait Bath 8th ... j 

HOO 


Chauhepnr 


Kanslila 


Kaitik iJadi 6tb ; 


\ 

DodApni 

«•*< 

Ditto 

«** 

Dhait Sadi llt.h ... J 


j 

Kishanpur 
Atwa . 


Mahabir 


l#t Tuesday i n | 

2{))W 

SheoT&jpiM ^ 


Bandfl Mata 


Agitau Sadi. 

JotU Sadi 10th ‘ 

2.(K)0 

> 

Cihatarpiir 

... 

Kheri 


D'-tto 

2P0€ 


D tto 


D tto 


Phagun Badi l4tt 

10 000 


Ditto 


Dtto 


Esrtik Snd] IStb 

1 WO 


GAZETTEER OF CAWNPORE, 


INDEX. 


A. 

ct XX of 1S56, pp 170. 230, 24.0, 260, 
811, 316 

g itnltuial station, pp 36. 43 
gutultuie, pp 33-17 

pp, IS, 304, 130, 187, Ml 
hnwau. pp 165, 2i0, 200 
liranli gliat, p. 112. 

■tkaiu, p. 107 

khirpui-, pp. 84, 96, '^0, 124, 1C6, 179, 
229. 

kbiipui Bu-lml, pp. D. 147, 200, 292, 
291. 

kkarjiiu' dhl!‘ibuta.i’y, pp, 63, 64, 229, 
231 , m 

kbirpai Songh, pp. Ill, 267. 
kl)iH'piir pp. 10, 18, 33, 47, 201, 

230 

iktirlu, pp 66, 243. 
koTlit distiibutaiy, pp. 56, 246. 
ilampui, p 68 

Iipur (ItHtnbutaiy, pp C6, 28C 
liuluiftdpnr, p 296. 

Jluvjal mahalM, pp 3, 8,23, 16J, 277 
mauH, pp 111,193. 

.mor distributary, p 63 
.mramau, p 44 
icrodlia, pp 66, 179, 237, 216 
nkin, pp 30, 98, HI. 
atapui, p. 286. 

.ntiqiiities, pp. 187-391 
ttv-arganj, pp. S3, 271. 
irfrlbs, pp 104, 117 
.rail] distributary, p. 53. 

..raul, pp. 88, 89, 165, 251. 
rta ol tho dintnct, p. 1. 

‘uliai, p, 40 
‘.ilianiiwau, p, liO 
Iritwl liver, Umd, 
irmalnyai, p, 290 
iiyaSaiDii], pp. 301, 124. 
uBalitganj, pp, 237,252. 

Vsrapur, p, 132. 

Itwa distributary, pp. 50, 246. 
t,uran, p 223 

viirangpur Samblii, p. 111. 


B. 


daclibua, p 62 

lagdodi p 112 


Bugbpur, p 336. 

Balieliaa, p. 117. 

Itiu i.p 223 
Btiiii Akbarpiir, p 303 
Bus. pp. 106, 110, 130, 133, 168, 236, 
29 310 , Vide also Bajputs 

BajiS, p. 40 
Baksara, p 209. 

Balabars, p 117. 

Ball ampul, p, 296. 

Ban, p 107. 

Banda, p 87. 

Ranias, pp. 315, 130, 134, 338. 

Banipara, pp. 85, lOC, 23S 
Banks, pp 73, 74. 

Banna J.iklia, pp. 6-4, 56, 234. 

Baragaon, p. 323. 

Baiah, pp, 90, 107, 121, 165, 201, 230, 
239 

Barai Garliu, pp IP, 42, 84, 179, 239. 
Baiai distnbutaiy, p. 63 
BiiiMila, p 286. 

Baianpm Kainjii, p 302 
Bara SltoJii, p. 63. 

Baranli, p, 2i^6. 

B.11 BUT, p 243 

Barauv distributary, pp. 60, 246. 
BarocUanian, p 335. 

BaiUais, p 117. 

BarbBptt),p, 107, 

Ban distributary, pp. 60, 236. 

Baiipal, pp. 07, 84. 113, 134, 223, 240, 
293 

Bans, p, 117. 

Barley, p. 38. 

Bairajpur, p 334, 

Baiien land, p 12 
UasoiB, p, J17 
Bauiias, pp 117, 160, 8l8 
Bazidpnr, p 299 

Bfgg, Sutherlaiul & Co , pp 81*83 
Beliar tract, p 6. 

Bdinas, p. 120. 

Bchta. pp. 100, 299 
Benda, p 116, 

Bqrins, p. 1!7. 

Bliadaiirias, pp 100, 113, 168; *ide 
alpo Rajputs. 

Eliadeosa, pp. 190, 240- 
Bbadrai!, pp. 56,116. 

Bkadras distributary, pp 55, 396. 
Bbadwura distributary, p 5b. 
Bbsg-wantpnT Kainjn p 802 


IftPETX 




iViai! (j!i di'iiiptti, p 2'if) 

iBhangls, pj). Jl7, 1J8, 12i 
jlianpni, pp 32, ITS, 330, 
p il7 

ShiLiBdiu, p. 286. 
jhaiti, p 200 

jhitb, p 117 
JliAiinti, pp 30, 210. 
ilitlfa, p 331 
Aovv'au, p. 132. 

Bbimbun, pp &9, 132, 237. 

Hutu jtaoD, pp 188,180 
ISuti Hweii, p. 13-1. 

liutun, p. 111. 

Ihognipai , pp 56, F6, TO, 166, 210 
hfigaipm (Tttlihil Aklai pui) p. 120 
jbognipiir iiinncli ciflfil, pp 53, 24^) 
Ihogmpur Tahsjl, pp. 3-*. *17, 67, 2-11. 
lliojpui'a, p 201. 
llion; liver, p, 6 
Jbonii live!, pp 3, 320 
libiapur, pp 133, 257. 
lidbnn, pp 30, 63, 64, 00, 121, 160, 
243 

lijamao, pp 91, 243, 341 
liliBpiu pivigaii-*, pp 117, 200, 2b3 
lilhaur, pp. 23, 84, SS, 35), 99, 1G6, 170, 
249 

Jilbani Tabsil, pp 9, 12, 33, 4-1, 47, 
201, 250. 

Imaur, pp 105), 222, 257. 
liposi, pp. 95, 110 , vidti Na^afgaih 
3jrds, p. 17 
’ rli lu, pp 252, 267, 
iirpur, p. 296 
iirtli rate, p, 25 
Hsaikpur, p. 231. 
iisoha dittiibutsry, p 285. 
iitbar, pp. 4, .60, 84, 85, 88, 91, 99, 102, 
133, 143, 136, 179. 186, 187, 210, 217, 
221, 258. 

'itbur pargani, pp. 147, 202 

ihindemaa, p 107, 

ihndness, p. 30. 

onntlariea of tbe district, p 1. 

Srahmaas, pp 103, 129, 132, 137, 111. 

,ucli.e, pp 16, 83 

ridges, pp 62, 5.3, 35. 

lasb iniximf.ictiire, p 83. 

uilding moteri.ila, p. 16 

ungalo«s, pp 52, 64, 55, 56 


c. 


mals, pp, 48-57, 

itttoiimeiit, pp 146, 176, 262,261, 
rpat-weaving, pp. 77, 7'*, SO 
rta, p. 20 

lates, pp. 102 121, 129, 187. 
ttle, pp, 18-21, 105. 
ttle rbsease p, 21 

ttl« poa&di p 1S5, 


f‘ ui 11 [iO! i’ pp O’!. 29, 77 8J, 

170, ri7, 211 223, 261-27 5 
CaiviipoK' hs ii.i'b o.iiil, pp i‘- 
<'ixi3iji>u‘ ('nfton MiiN. ji Sii 
€ ii. iipore '['.ibsi', pp. ,5), 

Cl iisu--, vrfffl ml 

I'tsai"., p 162 
Cli.u’lu'iPb. r'ifi- . 

Cluke-j, pp. 88, V(t 337. 

I <'!iam‘u- ti.iur'i, f-idf ft -in t- 
I CUm.iiis, jin. Jo) 13", 338. IS 
! CloiuMs, pp Jiif., i07 -IfiO 
! 132, 201, 215, 230.. 123, ;UO , 

I Hi;] puts 

' tlJjipi. gb'it.i, jip 6 ‘C, K7, T '■ 

C'liijoiii, p- 5)1. 

, Cli iiils pni', ]p 84 88,80, Jill 
I OiaiiliHH'. pp lOf'i, lO'l, 121, 
1 201,210- Ills'! iiiijj ill 

I C'imiiTu !, pp 88, S'l, 2,17, 2! 1 
t ('lif'uii'Mi wnrlif', p 83. 

' Cblsu nya siver, jjp ft, 251 
I Clih it.ii' [iin , pp 8,5, 

' Clili.n.ii'wiL (hafriluuii! V, r ti 

C’iibolw ruiir, pp. 0, 251, 2h3 
, Clurali, p, llo 
Cbolora, p, 27 

' Oluistiaoity, pp. 101,12] li-l 
Cbuji'lp's, pp 322,123. 

I Civil lOiirtK, pp 1 
j C'lnii'ite, p. 21, 

[ Ciiratiunueftiions, pp 86-)' i 
i Condition of (br pt'opb*, p HI 
Cooper A.nyii A. Co,, p "8 
Ciitfci'ii, pp. -10, 41 
Coitou ginning and iivoHsiiipf 
Cotton MiIH, pp. 79-81. 

Cultoji printing, p. 77. 
C(itton-i('«il, pp. Kl, .4;?, 

I CoLion-tvoaviag, pp 77, 79 81, 
Criico, ]i, 107 

Crnninnf enurts, pp l-it-146 
Cl ops, pp 38 j;j 
Cnltiv.itml area, p 32 
Cultivating tenures, p. J;j6. 
Cnltivuticiii , eufs Agi u'ulti.ie 
Cultivators, p 1U7 
CuIiui'ilSiI ■ waste, pp S!, .‘(5 
Ciirretioy p, 207, 

Ciitkry, p 77. 

I). 

'[).ibaiili, p 51, 

Dale] pel distnbaiary, p, 53 
JJaugiM, p- 1£I. 

IJaraia, pp 117, 121, 
Haul-mutes, p, 'J(i, 

Denth-iate, pp, 24, 25, 

Dciugaou, p. 54, 

Doobtt, p. 2H2. 

IXmb* p*rg«iui, pp 147 ‘^01 25 

Droxabkt. pp zis 820 


tsroJBx 


it 


’OBiili (ii9fciibi!ta.iyj p, 53. 

'lapur, pp 86, 91, 116, 119,282. 
srapui TdhsJ, pp 10,33, 47,200, 283 
lalrpniivi, p 52. 
laluas, p 201. IJaipiiti 
lanuks, p. 117 
i u impur, p 56 
Ill'll nvei, pp 7, 286 
laimaiigAiipui, p 295. 
obis, p 119 
lucuia, p. 120 
alrcts., p ]2fj. 

biipur distubnUnes, p. 54. 

‘ff, 1>1> 90, J65 

kbits, pp 106, 112, 121, 200, 298; 

.llso Rl!] pil tb 
spensinua, p 184, 
istilb'ima, pp, 82, 170, 171. 

‘itnot Board, p 180. 
isti let Bt.iff, p 116 
iluapui, p 213 
obi I, p 90. 

olna. pp 111, 163, 299 
jinanpur, pp l02, 289 
mimpiir pargani, pp 149, 317, 
oiiiH, p 117 

oukiy4, p. 20 

oiibk uroppod area, p. 3 1 

pp. 2, 12, 51, 54, 50, virffi 

lUveib. 

ubuiia, p. 331, 

ubtana di&tnbutaiy, pp, 61, 2ot, 333 
imdwa Jainauli, pp m, i'j;j, 257, 
289. 

ujgipur, p 3 

3^. 

lawtios, pp. Ib0-i81 

o( ti »aty, p. 83. 

leva t so ns, pp. 1,2 

igin. Milh, p 79, 

pideunts, pp, 24 30. 

xciat , pp lf>U~«-172, 

vpm ts, -vidf Trade, 

tail all braiidi canal, pp. 54, 55. 
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